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Dear  boys  and  girls, 

You  are  ready  to  start  studying  about  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  south  of  the  United  States.  You  will 
learn  to  know  and  to  like  these  twenty  neighbor  nations. 
It  is  good  for  everyone  when  neighbors  are  friends. 

You  will  enjoy  reading  about  great  adventures  of  the 
past.  You  will  see  that  our  country  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  many  of  the  same  stories  in  their  history. 
But,  in  reading  these  familiar  stories,  you  will  see  that  great 
adventures  afiFected  nations  in  different  ways. 

You  will  like  reading  about  the  people  as  they  live  today. 
You  will  find  out  how  new  discoveries  in  science  are  rapidly 
changing  living  conditions,  transportation,  and  communi¬ 
cation  in  all  nations.  These  changes  sometimes  come  so  fast 
that  it  is  hard  to  follow  them.  You  will,  therefore,  want  to 
use  as  many  up-to-the-minute  articles  as  you  can  get  from 
reliable  magazines,  newspapers,  the  embassies  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  and  business  firms  that  publish  materials.  Always 
watch  the  copyright  date  of  books  you  use.  You  will  soon 
learn  that  old  books  can  be  used  only  for  the  facts  that  do 
not  change,  such  as  historical  facts  and  some  geographical 
facts.  Information  about  population  figures,  ways  of  living, 
and  volume  of  trade  should  be  up-to-date. 

This  book  has  been  planned  to  guide  you  and  to  give  you 
the  facts  you  need.  You  will  find  it  easier  and  more  profit¬ 
able  to  study  if  you  take  time  to  look  through  it  to  see  how 
it  is  organized.  Let  us  see  what  is  included  in  the  book. 

First,  there  is  the  table  of  contents.  Notice  the  ten  chap¬ 
ters  and  the  simple  outline  of  what  is  in  each  one.  The  first 
chapter  is  your  “sight-seeing  tour.”  When  you  visit  a  farm 
or  a  city,  you  like  to  look  around  to  get  an  idea  of  size,  crops 
or  industries,  the  layout,  and  buildings  and  streets.  You  will 


want  to  “look  around”  Latin  America,  too.  The  first  chapters 
tell  you  about  the  early  days  of  these  countries.  The  other 
chapters  tell  you  of  the  nations  today;  how  they  grew,  what 
they  are  like,  and  what  they  hope  to  be. 

Many  tools  are  provided  for  your  work.  Look  at  the  first 
page  of  each  chapter.  The  colored  pictures  show  things 
that  are  discussed  in  the  chapter.  When  you  study  the  chap¬ 
ter,  see  if  you  can  locate  the  text  each  little  scene  illustrates. 
Notice,  too,  that  several  of  the  chapters  have  some  direc¬ 
tions  for  study  at  the  beginning.  It  is  easier  to  study  when 
you  think  ahead  about  the  things  you  want  to  do. 

All  through  the  book  you  will  see  other  drawings  and 
photographs  that  have  been  planned  to  help  you  “see”  Latin 
America.  There  are  maps,  too,  on  which  you  can  find  places 
mentioned.  You  will  want  to  use  them  with  large  wall  maps. 
Help  is  given  with  words  that  are  new  and  perhaps  hard  to 
pronounce.  Try  making  a  habit  of  saying  these  new  words 
aloud  so  that  you  get  help  through  both  your  eyes  and  your 
ears.  Look  at  page  419,  too.  We  believe  you  will  enjoy  using 
some  of  these  Spanish  words  in  your  plays  or  puppet  shows. 

Look  also  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  You  will  probably 
want  to  use  the  ideas  and  facts  given  there  as  you  study. 
Many  of  the  facts  and  figures  can  be  used  to  make  charts 
and  maps.  The  quiz  questions  will  help  you  to  remember 
the  important  ideas  in  each  chapter. 

Take  a  few  minutes  now  to  look  at  the  index.  The  index 
of  a  book  is  one  of  its  most  important  parts.  Learn  to  use  it 
often  to  locate  what  you  want  quickly. 

It  is  a  great  adventure  to  visit  other  countries  and  make 
new  friends,  whether  we  do  it  in  person  or  from  our  arm¬ 
chairs.  We  hope  this  book  will  be  a  real  adventure  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leversia  Powers 
Genevieve  Bowen 
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How  You  Should  Work 

1.  .To  get  a  general  idea  of  what  each 
chapter  is  about,  read  it  through  once  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  study  details.  Then  look  at 
the  pictures  and  maps. 

2.  Now  study  the  chapter  and  examine 
the  pictures  and  maps  carefully  to  fill  in  the 
details  of  the  lesson. 

3.  In  the  story  or  under  the  pictures  you 
will  find  questions.  Answer  these  as  you 
come  to  them.  They,  too,  will  help  you  un¬ 
derstand  the  chapter. 

4.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  check  your¬ 
self  on  the  “Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz.” 
Be  ready  to  take  part  on  “quiz”  day. 

5.  Read  as  many  other  books  about  Latin 
America  as  you  can.  Some  good  books  are 
suggested  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  Your 
teacher  or  librarian  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
find  others,  too. 

6.  The  whole  class  will  enjoy  working  on 
committees  to  do  extra  reading  on  special 
topics.  Each  committee  may  work  on  one 
problem— Houses,  Food,  Clothing,  Indus¬ 
tries,  People,  Transportation,  Games,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  life  of  each  country.  Then 
each  committee  will  have  some  new  infor¬ 
mation  to  share  with  the  rest  of  the  class. 


New  Friends 


What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  someone  is  your 
friend?  How  do  you  learn  to  know  people  and  make  neiv 
friends? 

Perhaps  someone  introduces  a  new  boy  or  girl  to  the 
class,  or  perhaps  someone  just  starts  a  conversation  with  a 
newcomer.  “Hello.  I’m  John  Porter.  I  live  on  the  same  street 
you  do.  I’m  glad  to  have  another  boy  in  our  neighborhood. 
Will  you  walk  home  with  me  after  school?”  The  new  boy 
might  say,  “Thanks.  I’m  Harry  Kelly.  Will  you  stop  by 
my  house?  I  have  to  make  a  pen  for  my  rabbits.”  Or  per¬ 
haps,  “I’m  Sarah  Anderson.  We’re  going  to  have  a  school 
picnic  and  I’m  on  the  games  committee.  Would  you  like  to 
join  that  committee?  We  think  you  might  know  some  new 
games,  or  have  some  different  ideas  to  help  us  plan  a  good 
time.”  The  new  girl  might  reply,  “My  name  is  Linda  Wil¬ 
son.  Maybe  I  can  help.  My  mother  used  to  be  a  gym 
teacher  and  she  knows  lots  of  good  games.  I’m  sure  she’ll 
help  us.” 

Now  two  things  have  happened.  Each  knows  the  other’s 
name.  (After  all,  names  are  necessary.  People  can’t  go 
around  saying  “that  boy  ”  or  “you,  there”  all  the  time! )  Each 
has  learned  something  about  what  type  of  person  the  other 
one  is  and  something  of  the  other’s  interests. 

The  boy  and  the  girl  and  the  newcomers  have  also  taken 
the  next  step  in  making  friends— they  have  planned  to  do 
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something  together.  John  and  Harry  will  decide  where  to 
build  a  pen  for  the  rabbits.  Sarah  and  Linda  will  plan 
games  for  the  picnic.  As  they  work,  they  will  talk  and  find 
many  other  common  interests.  Perhaps  they  both  like  base¬ 
ball  or  fishing,  or  music,  or  collecting  things.  Gradually  the 
newcomer  “belongs.”  He  works  and  plays  with  the  others. 
He  does  his  part  and  helps  others,  and  he  gets  help  when 
he  needs  it.  He  finds  many  new  friends  in  the  school. 

As  people  work  and  play  together,  they  learn  to  know 
each  other  better.  Each  comes  to  know  where  the  other  has 
lived  and  what  he  has  done.  Each  knows  the  troubles  and 
joys  of  the  other.  Each  shares  his  hobbies  and  the  many 
things  that  interest  him.  Friends  need  to  work  together  on 
tasks  that  give  each  a  chance  to  help. 

Tell  your  class  a  short  story  of  how  you  made  a  new 
friend  and  of  the  good  times  you  have  had  together. 

Nations  are  like  people.  They,  too,  get  acquainted  by 
working  and  playing  together.  The  nations  in  the  Americas 
are  all  friends  and  good  neighbors.  Canada  is  our  neighbor 
to  the  north.  She  is  an  independent  nation  and  a  part  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  To  the  south  of  us  are 
twenty  more  independent  American  nations.  The  names  of 
these  republics  are : 


Argentina 

( ar'jdn-te'nd ) 

Guatemala 

(gwa'td-ma'ld) 

Bolivia 

( bo-liv'-i-d ) 

Haiti 

( haTe ) 

Brazil 

( brd-zil' ) 

Honduras 

( hon-dobr'ds ) 

Chile 

( chil'e ) 

Mexico 

( mek'si-k5 ) 

Colombia 

( kd-lum'be-d ) 

Nicaragua 

(mk'd-ra'gwa) 

Costa  Rica 

( kos^td  re'kd ) 

Panama 

( pan'd-ma ) 

Cuba 

( ku'bd ) 

Paraguay 

( par'd- gwi ) 

Dominican 

( dd-mm'i-kdn ) 

Peru 

( pd-roo' ) 

Republic 

Uruguay 

( ur'd-gwa ) 

Ecuador 

( ek'wd-dor ) 

Venezuela 

( vdn-a-zwe'ld ) 

El  Salvador 

( el  sal'vd-dor ) 
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Find  these  nations  on  the  map  in  this  chapter.  Work  in 
pairs,  using  the  map  and  the  list,  after  your  teacher  has 
helped  you  with  the  pronunciations.  Say  the  names  out 
loud  to  each  other  until  you  can  pronounce  them  correctly. 

You  do  not  need  to  memorize  these  names  now.  As  you 
read  and  talk  about  these  nations,  you  will  gradually  learn 
to  say  the  names  easily  and  to  know  them  as  well  as  the 
names  of  your  classmates. 

As  you  study  the  map,  you  will  find  some  other  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  which  are  not  in  this  list.  They  are  not  inde¬ 
pendent  countries  but  are  parts  of  other  nations.  Great 
Britain  governs  British  Honduras  ( hon-ddor'as ) ,  British 
Guiana  (ge-an'd),  and  some  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
France  governs  French  Guiana  and  a  few  small  islands. 
The  Dutch  govern  Surinam  ( soor'i-nam' ) ,  which  is  often 
called  Dutch  Guiana,  and  a  few  small  islands.  You  will 
want  to  recognize  the  names  of  these  countries,  and  know 
where  they  are  because  they,  too,  are  good  neighbors. 

Who  Are  the  “American”  People?  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  yourself  as  an  “Anglo-American”?  Probably 
not.  You  just  think  of  yourself  as  an  “American”  or  “from 
the  United  States,”  or  perhaps  as  a  “Texan,”  or  a  “West 
Virginian,”  or  a  “Pennsylvanian.”  The  people  in  the  Amer¬ 
icas  who  have  English-speaking  forefathers  are  often 
called  “Anglo-Americans.”  Of  course,  not  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  Ganada  have  English  forefathers.  But 
most  of  the  citizens  of  these  countries  speak  English.  Be¬ 
cause  the  English  language  came  from  Anglo-Saxon  (an 
earlier  language  spoken  in  England),  the  people  in  the 
English-speaking  countries  of  the  Americas  are  sometimes 
called  Anglo-Americans. 

The  people  of  the  twenty  republics  south  of  us  are  often 
called  “Latin  Americans”  because  their  forefathers  from 
Europe  spoke  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese.  These 
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languages  grew  out  of  the  aneient  Latin  language.  Not  all 
of  the  twenty  American  republics  have  the  same  language. 
Brazilians  speak  Portuguese,  Haitians  speak  French,  and 
the  others  speak  Spanish.  But  they,  too,  are  ‘‘Americans,’' 
whether  they  are  “Brazilians”  or  “Ecuadorians”  or  “Mexi¬ 
cans.”  No  matter  which  country  they  live  in,  nor  which  lan¬ 
guage  they  speak,  they  are  “Americans.”  If  we  live  in 
North  America,  Central  America,  or  South  America,  we  are 
Americans,  but  usually  we  who  live  in  the  United  States 
call  only  ourselves  Americans.  We  call  the  other  people  by 
the  names  of  their  countries,  as  Mexicans,  Canadians,  or 
Brazilians. 

In  addition  to  the  Americans  whose  forefathers  came 
from  Europe,  there  are  thousands  of  other  Americans. 
They  speak  their  own  native  languages,  which  are  even 
more  ancient  than  the  Latin  language.  They  are  the  “In¬ 
dians.”  They  were  so  named  by  Columbus  because  he 
thought  he  had  found  the  Indies  of  Asia.  The  Indians  had 
lived  in  this  “new  world”  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
Columbus  discovered  it.  Many  of  them  were  quite  civil¬ 
ized,  as  in  Mexico,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Ecuador.  Though 
these  civilized  Indians  were  defeated  and  forced  to  work  for 
the  conquerors,  their  descendants  make  up  more  than  half 
of  the  population  of  these  four  countries  today. 

Many  of  the  Indians,  who  lived  in  land  the  conquerors 
wanted,  were  savages.  This  was  true  in  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  and  Chile.  These  savage  Indians  were  killed  in 
the  fighting  or  were  pushed  back  into  unwanted  areas  to 
live  as  best  they  could.  Their  descendants  still  live  on  these 
government  reservations.  Still  other  Indians  lived  in 
lands  that  the  Europeans  found  too  unhealthy  to  conquer. 
This  was  true  in  the  jungles  along  the  Amazon  River.  The 
Indians  there  were  neither  conquered  nor  pushed  back. 
They  live  today  just  as  they  did  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
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The  American  Nations 

Country 

Size  in 
sq.  mi. 

Population 

Country 

Size  in 
sq.  mi. 

Population 

Argentina 

1,080,000 

16,200,000 

Guatemala 

45,000 

3,800,000 

Bolivia 

420,000 

4,000,000 

Haiti 

11,000 

3,000,000 

Brazil 

3,286,000 

50,000,000 

Honduras 

45,000 

1,300,000 

Canada 

3,467,000 

14,000,000 

Mexico 

760,000 

25,000,000 

Chile 

286,000 

5,800,000 

Nicaragua 

57,000 

1,200,000 

Colombia 

440,000 

11,000,000 

Panama 

29,000 

800,000 

Costa  Rica 

23,000 

900,000 

Paraguay 

157,000 

1,200,000 

Cuba 

44,000 

5,300,000 

Peru 

500,000 

8,400,000 

Dom.  Rep. 

19,000 

2,300,000 

United  States 

2,977,000 

150,000,000 

Ecuador 

104,000 

3,500,000 

Uruguay 

72,000 

2,400,000 

El  Salvador 

13,000 

2,200,000 

Venezuela 

352,000 

4,600,000 

1950  Census 


Whether  of  Indian  or  of  European  descent,  there  are 
many  people  in  the  American  nations.  The  United  States 
has  about  150,000,000  people,  Canada  has  about  14,000,000, 
and  the  Latin  American  countries  total  about  150,000,000. 
This  chart  shows  that  some  nations  are  much  more  thickly 
populated  than  others.  For  example,  in  the  United  States 
there  are  about  forty-eight  people  for  each  square  mile  of 
land.  In  Haiti  there  are  over  three  hundred  people  for  each 
square  mile  of  land.  What  other  countries  have  more  people 
per  square  mile  than  the  United  States?  What  country  has 
the  fewest  people  per  square  mile? 

List  the  countries  in  order  from  the  most  thinly  popu¬ 
lated  to  the  most  thickly  populated. 

The  people  who  live  in  the  cities  of  any  one  American  na¬ 
tion  seem  much  the  same  as  the  city  people  of  any  other 
American  nation.  Their  dress,  homes,  and  family  life  are 
much  the  same.  They  use  similar  typewriters,  filing  cabi¬ 
nets,  adding  machines,  and  other  office  equipment  in  their 
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businesses.  They  ride  in  buses,  streetcars,  and  airplanes. 
They  see  the  same  movies,  play  many  of  the  same  games, 
and  laugh  at  the  same  jokes. 

In  the  United  States,  people  in  the  cities  and  in  the  coun¬ 
try  dress  and  live  much  the  same,  but  this  is  not  so  true  in 
Central  and  South  America.  There,  the  people  of  a  country 
neighborhood  or  village  may  be  shut  off  from  other  villages 
or  from  cities  by  high  mountains  or  by  rivers.  They  may 
have  no  way  of  traveling  to  neighboring  communities  ex¬ 
cept  on  foot  over  rough  trails.  They  often  build  a  different 
kind  of  home  because  thev  have  different  materials  from 
those  of  the  neighboring  village,  or  because  their  fore¬ 
fathers  had  built  that  kind  of  home.  They  may  wear  certain 
clothing  because  it  is  the  kind  most  familiar  to  them  and 
they  like  it  best. 

Even  though  we  in  the  United  States  live  and  dress 
much  alike,  we  know  that  people  are  different.  Some  people 
are  honest,  some  are  dishonest.  Some  are  hard  workers, 
others  are  lazy.  This  is  also  true  in  Latin  America.  It  is  true 
in  any  country.  It  is  never  wise  for  anyone  to  say  that  all 
the  people  of  any  country  are  lazy,  or  greedy,  or  good,  or 
bad.  People  are  both  alike  and  different,  wherever  they  live. 
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How  Nations  Develop.  Every  nation  tries  to  make  the 
best  life  it  can  for  its  people.  Each  nation  works  with  its 
own  “resources/’  and  its  own  “know-how,”  just  as  each  per¬ 
son  does.  For  example,  if  you  want  to  have  a  party,  you 
plan  the  best  party  you  can  with  what  you  have.  You  may 
have  a  big  room  or  a  little  room.  Perhaps  you  have  an  out¬ 
door  place  to  play.  Maybe  you  must  plan  all  indoor  games 
because  you  have  no  place  out-of-doors.  You  probably  own 
some  kinds  of  games,  but  not  others.  You  have  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  must  plan  your  refreshments  within 
that  amount.  Perhaps  you  have  a  friend  who  will  show 
movies  or  help  you  with  a  puppet  show.  Your  mother  will 
make  candy  or  cake.  Perhaps  your  father  can  use  his  car  to 
take  your  party  to  the  zoo.  These  are  your  “resources,”  or 
what  you  have  to  work  with.  For  your  party  you  will  have 
to  use  these  resources. 

You  or  your  guests  may  know  how  to  play  the  piano.  You 
know  how  to  organize  some  stunts  and  make  some  decora¬ 
tions.  You  know  how  to  introduce  people  and  make  them 
happy.  You  know  how  to  play  some  games  and  can  teach 
them  to  your  guests.  These  are  your  “know-how.”  Your 
party  will  be  the  result  of  what  you  have  to  work  with 
(your  “resources”)  and  what  you  can  do  with  those  re¬ 
sources  ( your  “know-how” ) . 

It  is  the  same  with  communities  and  nations.  Each  one 
has  certain  resources  to  use:  people,  plants,  animals,  and 
minerals.  Certainly  the  rivers  and  lakes,  mountains  and 
plains,  and  climate  are  resources,  too. 

The  republics  of  Central  and  South  America  vary  widely 
in  resources.  Some  countries  have  many  people;  some 
countries  have  few  people.  Some  nations  have  many  valu¬ 
able  minerals— gold  and  silver,  iron  and  coal,  tin  and  copper 
—while  others  have  few  minerals.  There  are  low  lands  and 
high  lands,  hot  lands  and  cold  lands,  dry  lands  and  wet 
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lands.  Nations  have  been  able  to  do  different  things  be¬ 
cause  they  have  different  resources. 

Each  community  and  nation  also  has  “know-how.’'  This, 
of  course,  changes  all  the  time.  People  know  how  to  do 
many  things  today  that  no  one  knew  how  to  do  in  the  old 
days.  We  now  know  how  to  make  plastics.  We  know  how 
to  preserve  foods  and  raise  larger  crops  by  using  machinery 
and  fertilizers.  We  know  how  to  use  the  air  as  well  as  the 
sea  and  land  in  transportation.  We  know  how  to  control 
many  diseases  so  that  people  may  be  well  and  strong. 

Many  of  these  things  are  not  known  yet  by  all  the 
peoples  of  all  countries.  This  makes  a  difference  in  the  way 
they  live  and  how  well  they  use  their  resources.  Some  of  the 
people  of  Central  and  South  America  know  how  to  irrigate 
dry  lands  and  some  do  not.  Some  know  how  to  grow  many 
crops,  and  some  can  grow  only  one  or  two  kinds.  Some  know 
how  to  control  tropical  diseases  and  others  do  not.  Nations, 
like  people,  are  able  to  do  different  things  because  they 
have  a  different  “know-how.  ”  Nature  has  given  all  of  us 
many  resources  to  work  with.  What  we  do  with  those  re¬ 
sources  depends  upon  our  present  “know-how ’’  and  the  new 
skills  which  we  can  learn. 

The  Climate  of  the  Americas.  One  resource  which  influ¬ 
ences  people  of  all  nations  is  climate.  The  kind  of  climate 
has  much  to  do  with  how  people  live,  what  they  wear,  what 
they  can  grow  for  food,  what  products  they  can  sell.  Where 
there  is  heavy  rain,  there  are  trees.  Where  there  are  trees, 
people  can  build  wooden  houses.  Where  there  is  little  rain, 
there  are  few  trees,  and  people  must  find  something  else 
for  their  houses.  That  is  why  we  must  know  about  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  a  country  before  we  can  understand  the  people. 

You  will  need  a  globe  and  a  map  to  help  you  understand 
the  climate  of  the  Americas.  Notice  how  far  the  American 
Continents  reach  from  the  north  to  the  south.  From  Alaska, 
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in  the  cold  Arctic  regions,  go  southward  through  the  north¬ 
ern  temperate  lands.  Find  which  countries  lie  in  the  tropics 
on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  Find  the  southern  temperate 
lands.  Go  on,  still  southward,  into  the  cold  Antarctic  lands. 
Within  these  great  ranges  of  temperature,  many  kinds  of 
plants  and  animals  can  grow.  You  can  see  why  people  have 
had  to  work  out  many  different  ways  of  sheltering,  feeding, 
and  clothing  themselves. 

Notice  how  much  of  North  America  is  in  the  temperate 
zone  and  what  a  small  part  of  South  America  is  in  the  tem¬ 
perate  zone.  Notice  how  much  of  both  Central  and  South 
America  is  in  tropical  zones.  The  equator  runs  through 
South  America.  Do  you  see  where?  Through  what  coun¬ 
tries  does  it  run? 

You  may  think  that  it  is  very  hot  in  the  countries  near  the 
equator,  but  that  is  not  always  true.  The  climate  is  hot 
where  the  land  near  the  equator  is  at  sea  level,  but  it  gets 
cooler  and  cooler  as  you  go  up  the  mountains.  Every  300 
feet  of  elevation  makes  about  one  degree  of  difference  in 
average  temperature.  This  means  that  a  place  having  6,000 
feet  elevation  will  usually  be  about  20°  cooler  than  a 
nearby  place  at  sea  level.  Climate  is  thus  affected  by  “up 
and  down”  as  well  as  by  distance  from  the  equator.  This  is 
something  you  will  want  to  remember.  All  through  the 
Americas  the  height  above  sea  level  helps  to  explain  the 
differences  in  how  the  people  live. 

(Someday  soon  for  your  arithmetic  class,  find  out  what 
average  temperature  means.  Keep  your  own  class  records 
of  daily  temperatures.  Take  hourly  thermometer  readings 
some  day  and  find  out  what  the  average  temperature  is  for 
that  one  school  day. ) 

Another  thing  you  will  want  to  remember  is  that  the 
climate  may  be  different  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
mountain.  Much  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
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The  “windward”  side  of  the  mountain,  the  side  which  the 
wind  strikes  first,  will  usually  have  more  rainfall  than  the 
leeward  side.  Because  cool  air  will  not  hold  so  much  water 
as  warm  air,  moist,  warm  winds  drop  their  moisture  when 
they  reach  the  cool,  high  mountainsides.  Rainfall  is  heavy 
there.  Sometimes  two  towns  that  are  exactly  the  same  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  equator  and  exactly  the  same  distance  up  a 
mountain  slope  have  quite  different  amounts  of  rainfall. 
The  picture  of  wind  directions  and  rainfall  will  help  you  to 
understand  the  reasons  for  some  of  the  great  differences  in 
climate  in  various  parts  of  the  Americas. 

Let  us  make  a  few  comparisons.  What  is  the  latitude  of 
your  town?  Find  a  town  in  South  America  that  has  about 
the  same  latitude.  (You  may  want  to  use  a  globe  for  this.) 
Does  the  latitude  “twin”  of  your  town  have  about  the  same 
elevation?  Is  your  town  in  a  dry,  “desert”  section?  Is  the 
South  American  town?  Are  you  on  the  ocean  coast?  Is  the 
South  American  town?  What  likenesses  and  differences  do 
you  think  there  would  be  in  the  two  climates? 
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One  of  the  differences  you  cannot  see  on  the  map.  The 
seasons  in  the  temperate  lands  of  South  America  are  oppo¬ 
site  from  ours.  In  places  that  are  as  far  south  of  the  equator 
as  Ohio  is  north  (where  would  that  be?),  winter  is  in  June, 
July,  and  August,  when  Ohio  is  having  summer.  Spring  is 
in  September,  October,  and  November.  Fall  is  in  March, 
April,  and  May. 

In  the  tropics,  however,  people  usually  speak  of  the  sea¬ 
sons  as  rainij  or  dry,  instead  of  as  summer  or  winter.  Some 

« 

places  in  the  United  States  have  much  colder  winters  than 
other  places.  In  the  same  way,  rainy  and  dry  seasons  in 
South  America  differ  from  place  to  place.  In  some  places 
near  rivers  and  the  coast,  the  winds  bring  rain,  rain,  and 
more  rain.  The  roads  get  impassable.  The  little  creeks  be¬ 
come  rivers.  The  big  rivers  become  flooded  lakes.  The  houses 
in  these  lands  stand  on  stilts  and  the  sidewalks  are  built 
higher  than  the  streets.  In  places  farther  up  on  the  moun¬ 
tain  slopes  the  rainy  season  means  only  a  few  hours  of  rain 
each  day,  and  the  ground  soaks  up  the  water  very  quickly. 
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The  dry  season,  too,  differs  from  place  to  place.  In  the 
»  places  where  the  rainy  season  is  wettest,  no  rain  falls  for 

months  at  a  time  in  the  dry  season.  Many  small  streams  and 
^  rivers  dry  up  entirely.  Road  dust  is  inches  thick.  The  fields 

I  and  trees  are  brown  and  dried.  Only  the  several  kinds  of 

cacti  ( kak'ti )  grow  green  from  the  brown  earth.  In  other 
I  places,  such  as  on  the  windward  slopes  of  mountains,  a  little 

rain  falls  during  the  dry  season,  but  not  enough  to  make 
crops  grow. 

All  of  these  things  then  affect  climate— distance  from 
equator,  height  above  sea  level,  direction  of  winds,  and 
rainfall.  These  four  things  explain  why  you  can  drive 
■  through  deserts  and  jungles,  or  from  a  hot,  sunny  land,  to  a 

cold,  cloudy  land  in  an  hour’s  time.  They  explain  why  a 
tourist  in  South  America  needs  a  sun  hat,  goggles,  and  thin 
clothes  as  well  as  rain  clothes,  topcoat,  and  sweaters. 

Land  Features  and  Waterways.  Let  us  look  at  the  globe 
and  map  again.  Notice  how  the  Americas,  though  con¬ 
nected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  are  completely  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  oceans.  The  only  part  of  the 
Americas  close  to  another  continent  is  Alaska,  which  al¬ 
most  touches  northern  Asia.  Scientists  believe  that,  here, 
thousands  of  years  ago,  people  from  eastern  Asia  first 
crossed  to  what  was  really  a  “new  world.”  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Americas  do  you  see  that  the  eastern  point  of 
Brazil  is  much  nearer  the  Old  World  than  any  place  in 
eastern  North  America?  This  is  a  very  important  fact  in  this 
day  of  airplanes.  Can  you  think  why? 

Now,  trace  directly  south  from  New  York  past  Peru.  Do 
you  see  that  the  east  coast  of  North  America  is  almost  in  a 
line  with  the  west  coast  of  South  America?  People  who  go 
from  New  York  to  the  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  are  usually  amazed  to  find  themselves  in  the  same 
time  belt.  Have  you  heard  about  time  belts? 
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Time  belts  are  very  important  in  trade  between  states  and 
nations  because  ship  and  plane  schedules  could  not  be  made 
until  all  used  the  same  way  of  stating  time  and  dates. 
The  plan  of  time  belts  was  originally  worked  out  by  a 
schoolteacher.  He  was  annoyed  at  missing  trains  scheduled 
by  the  old-style  timetables,  when  every  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ran  on  ‘docaF  time.  He  worked  out  the  idea  of  “stand¬ 
ard’’  time  and  “time  belts,”  now  generally  followed. 

( If  you  have  not  learned  about  time  belts,  perhaps  your 
teacher  can  use  a  few  arithmetic  periods  to  study  them.) 

One  interesting  fact  is  particularly  noticeable  about  the 
rivers  of  both  North  and  South  America.  You  can  find  it  for 
yourselves  if,  on  a  map,  you  will  trace  with  your  finger  the 
large  rivers  of  both  continents.  Start  at  the  beginning  of 
the  longest  branch  of  the  Mississippi  and  travel  down  to 
the  mouth  of  New  Orleans.  Follow  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Columbia,  and  the  Hudson  rivers  from  their  sources  to  the 
sea.  Start  in  the  mountains  at  the  beginnings  of  the  Ama¬ 
zon  (am'a-zon),  the  Orinoco  ( o're-n5'ko ) ,  the  Parana 
(pa'ra-na'),  the  Sao  Francisco  (souh  fran-ses'koo ) ,  the 
Paraguay,  and  the  Magdalena  (mag'da-le'na).  Notice  how 
these  rivers  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean, 
some  going  south,  some  east,  some  north.  Do  you  see  that 
few  rivers  flow  to  the  west  in  North,  Central,  and  South 
America?  Do  you  see  how  many  flow  into  the  great  water 
bodies  east  of  the  Americas? 

The  rivers  were  the  “doors”  to  the  New  World.  For  the 
early  explorers  who  came  first  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
New  World,  the  rivers  were  highways  into  unexplored 
lands.  Up  and  down  these  rivers,  navigable  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  the  explorers  traveled.  They  hunted  for  a  way 
through  or  around  the  American  continents.  What  might 
have  happened  if  the  first  explorers  had  come  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  American  continents? 
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Let  us  turn  to  a  map  now  and  trace  the  great  mountain 
ranges  which  extend  the  entire  western  length  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are  in  North  America  and  the 
Andes  (an'dez)  Mountains  are  in  South  America.  Both 
mountain  ranges  are  high  and  rugged,  but  the  Andes 
are  higher  and  more  rugged  than  the  Rockies.  There  are 
other  mountains  in  South  America,  too.  The  map  will  show 
you  where  they  are  in  Venezuela  and  Brazil.  Mountains 
also  run  like  a  high  backbone  through  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  cutting  those  countries  into  separate  parts. 

The  vast  mountain  ranges  of  Latin  America  are  rich 
sources  of  gold,  silver,  tin,  copper,  iron,  and  many  other 
valuable  minerals.  Their  slopes  have  good  soil  and  climate 

Copper  is  mined  in  the  mountains  of  Chile.  In  what  other  ways  do 
mountains  help  the  people  of  Latin  America.^ 


Pan  American  Union 
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to  grow  grains,  vegetables,  coffee,  and  many  kinds  of  trees. 
Wherever  possible  cities  and  towns  in  the  tropics  are  built 
on  the  mountains  so  that  people  may  enjoy  the  cooler  air. 

Mountains  often  cause  hardships.  They  make  travel 
and  transportation  slow  and  difficult.  When  people  are 
separated  by  high  mountains,  they  find  it  hard  to  trade 
with  one  another. 

Great  plains  lie  between  the  mountain  ranges  in  both 
North  and  South  America.  Our  great  plains  in  the  United 
States  lie  between  the  Rockies  and  the  Appalachian  High¬ 
lands  in  the  broad  valley  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries.  In  South  America  there  are  three  large  areas 
of  plains.  The  first  area  is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Parana  and 
Paraguay  rivers  and  south  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  ( re'o  da  la 
pla'ta).  Locate  this  area  on  a  map.  These  fiat,  treeless  lands 
are  called  the  pampas  (pam'paz).  As  the  pampas  extend 
farther  north,  more  and  more  forests  grow  near  the  rivers. 
These  wooded  plains  are  called  the  Gran  Ghaco  (gran 
cha'ko ) .  Do  you  see  where  the  Gran  Ghaco  is  on  your  map? 
The  second  area  of  plains  is  still'  farther  north,  near  the 
Orinoco  River.  This  area  is  called  the  llanos  (la'noz  or 
lya'nos ) .  The  third  great  plain  is  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
River.  This  is  covered  thickly  with  forests  and  receives  much 
rain.  Do  you  see  how  close  this  forest  area  is  to  the  equator? 

The  plains  of  South  America  produce  vegetables,  fruits, 
grains,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  They  offer  grazing  land  for 
millions  of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  forests  of  the  plains  also 
yield  many  products— rubber,  dyewoods,  nuts,  bamboo, 
^  palm  trees,  and  cacao.  All  these  products  are  valuable 
resources. 

More  and  More  Products.  It  has  been  difficult  for  the 
Latin  American  nations  to  develop  their  great  resources. 
Until  men  learned  how  to  control  mosquitoes  that  carry 
malaria,  many  of  the  lowlands  were  too  unhealthy  to  be 
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settled.  Until  men  learned  how  to  use  electricity,  big  in¬ 
dustries  could  not  be  started  because  these  countries  have 
very  little  coal.  Until  men  learned  how  to  use  engines  and 
refrigeration,  products  such  as  meat  and  bananas  could 
not  be  sold  to  faraway  places.  Many  other  kinds  of  “know 
how'’  are  still  needed.  Much  knowledge  of  irrigation,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  and  pest  control  is  necessary  for  growing  more  and 
better  crops. 

What  Latin  America  can  produce  is  also  limited  by  the 
land  and  climate.  Much  of  the  land  cannot  be  used  be¬ 
cause  of  the  mountains  or  forests.  Much  of  the  land  in  the 
tropics  is  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  for  farming.  The  best 
large  level  lands  with  both  good  soil  and  good  climate  are 
the  pampas.  But  there  are  also  many  other  sections  of 
land  that  could  be  made  into  good  cropland  by  irrigation 
or  soil  improvement.  Experts  from  all  the  Americas  are 
working  together  to  make  the  land  more  useful. 

■  Today,  we  in  the  United  States  depend  upon  Latin 

America  to  supply  us  with  many  products.  We  would  find 
it  hard  to  do  without  many  of  the  things  they  sell  us.  Here 

I  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal  things  Latin  American 

countries  export.  These  are  some  of  the  products  that  bring 
I  monev  into  their  countries. 

I 


Agricultural  Products 


Bananas 

Hides 

Rice 

Cacao  (chocolate) 

Linseed  oil 

Rubber 

Coffee 

Meats 

Sugar 

Corn 

Nuts 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Quebracho 

Wax 

Henequen 

(for  rope) 

(used  in 

Wheat 

tanning  leather)  Wool 

Mineral  Products 

Aluminum 

Iron 

Petroleum 

Copper 

Lead 

Silver 

Gold 

Nitrates  and  Iodine 

Tin 

Think  for  yourself,  and  decide  which  of  these  products 
you  would  miss  if  you  were  not  able  to  get  them.  Be  ready 
to  tell  why. 

Closer  Ties.  In  the  last  fifty  years  the  Latin  American 
countries  have  been  changing  rapidly.  Some  of  this  change 
has  been  due  to  the  world’s  need  for  their  products,  but 
much  of  it  has  been  because  of  better  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  and  transportation. 

It  has  been  only  twenty  years  since  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  Chile,  and  Uruguay  first  talked  over  a  radio 
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telephone  circuit.  That  event  began  to  open  the  way  for 
our  two  continents  to  work  together  as  '‘good  neighbors.'' 
Before  these  inventions  were  in  use,  it  took  as  much  as  two 
months  to  get  a  message  delivered,  and  a  reply  back,  from 
New  York  to  many  places  in  South  America. 

In  spite  of  the  vast  jungles  and  rugged  mountains,  the 
telegraph,  radio,  and  telephone  are  now  all  serving  to 
bring  these  people  closer  to  each  other  and  to  their  foreign 
markets. 

New  roads  are  also  changing  the  countries  of  Latin 
America.  These  countries  are  making  new  roads  as  fast  as 
they  can  get  money  to  do  so  because  good  roads  help  to  get 
products  to  market.  Good  roads  make  it  possible,  too,  to  set 
up  factories.  Raw  materials  can  be  taken  to  the  factories 
and  finished  products  can  be  taken  away.  The  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  still  have  many  years  of  work  to  do  before 
they  have  as  many  miles  of  highways  as  they  need.  The 
chart  on  the  opposite  page  shows  the  progress  that  each 
country  has  made. 

The  second  column  shows  the  number  of  miles  of  roads 
in  each  country.  This  information  by  itself  is  misleading. 
Here  is  why.  Look  at  the  miles  of  roads  in  Brazil  and  in 
Costa  Rica.  You  see  that  Brazil  has  many,  many  more  miles 
of  roads  than  Costa  Rica.  However,  a  glance  at  the  map 
on  page  4  will  show  you  that  Brazil  is  many,  many  times 
larger  than  Costa  Rica.  That  is  why  the  third  column  is 
in  the  chart.  It  shows  how  much  land  each  country  has 
for  each  mile  of  road  built.  You  can  see  that,  considering 
size,  Costa  Rica  has  about  as  many  miles  of  roads  as  Brazil. 
Compare  Argentina  and  Chile.  Which  country  has  more 
roads  in  proportion  to  its  size? 

The  last  column  shows  how  many  people  there  are  for 
each  automobile  in  the  country.  Which  country  has  the 
most  people  per  car?  the  least? 
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Highways  in  the  American  Nations 

Country 

Miles  of 
Roads 

Area  of  coun¬ 
try  in  sq.  mi. 
for  each  mile 
of  road 

Persons  per 
automobile 

Argentina 

35,000 

29 

55 

Bolivia 

9,000 

47 

653 

Brazil 

160,000 

13 

329 

Canada 

556,000 

6 

6 

Chile 

31,500 

9 

122 

Colombia 

12,000 

37 

330 

Costa  Rica 

2,000 

12 

151 

Cuba 

2,000 

22 

100 

Dominican 

Republic 

2,000 

10 

87 

Ecuador 

4,500 

23 

549 

El  Salvador 

4,000 

3 

506 

Guatemala 

8,000 

6 

855 

Haiti 

1,500 

7 

312 

Honduras 

1,000 

45 

105 

Mexico 

45,500 

17 

126 

Nicaragua 

4,500 

13 

1,915 

Panama 

1,500 

21 

37 

Paraguay 

4,500 

35 

645 

Peru 

21,000 

24 

286 

United  States 

3,586,000 

1 

4 

Uruguay 

6,000 

12 

64 

Venezuela 

9,000 

39 

169 

Source:  Pan  American  Union  and  The  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 


pany  of  New  Jersey. 


What  can  you  tell  about  a  country  from  the  miles  of 
roads  it  has,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  the  number  of 
people  per  automobile?  Why  do  some  countries  have  more 
cars  and  roads  than  other  countries?  In  answering  these 
questions,  think  about  mountains,  rivers,  jungles,  climate, 
the  people,  and  industries. 
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Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 
How  does  the  Pan  American  Highway,  shown  here  in  Mexico,  help 
the  people  of  Latin  America? 


The  Pan  American  Highway.  Good  roads  are  needed  for 
travel  and  trade  within  a  country.  But  good  roads  are 
also  important  for  easy  travel  and  trade  among  different 
nations. 

For  years  people  from  Alaska  to  the  southern  tip  of 
South  America  have  dreamed  about  a  highway  that  would 
link  all  the  countries  of  the  Americas  together.  Products 
could  move  back  and  forth  over  such  a  road.  Most  impor¬ 
tant,  people  could  move  freely  over  such  a  road.  As  they 
talked  and  lived  together,  they  would  become  better 
friends. 

Such  a  highway  is  now  well  started,  but  it  is  both  diffi¬ 
cult  and  expensive  to  build.  The  land  through  which  much 
of  the  road  must  go  is  covered  with  steep  and  rocky  moun¬ 
tains.  In  other  places  there  are  rivers  and  swamps  to  be 
crossed.  In  still  other  places  there  are  jungles. 
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It  is  the  jungle  that  has  been  the  hardest  part  to  conquer. 
The  worst  place  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Panama.  Here 
men  had  been  around  the  edge  of  the  jungle,  but  no  one 
thought  that  it  would  be  possible  to  go  through  the  jungle 
itself.  However,  it  seems  that  when  there  is  a  job  to  be 
done,  there  is  nearly  always  someone  who  will  do  it.  The 
job  of  finding  a  way  through  the  Panama  jungle  was  done 
by  a  schoolteacher  from  North  Carolina.  He  read  about 
the  proposed  highway  and  became  very  interested  in  it. 
He  learned  that  the  highway  was  already  being  built  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  forests.  Some  of  it  was  of 
pavement,  some  of  gravel,  some  of  dirt,  and  some  of  it 
only  a  trail  for  mules.  Something  was  being  done  every¬ 
where,  except  in  Panama,  where  men  thought  that  they 
could  not  get  through  the  jungle.  There  the  road  from  the 
north  needed  to  be  connected  with  the  one  from  the  south. 

The  schoolteacher  decided  that  he  would  explore  the 
Panama  jungle.  The  first  summer  he  had  no  success,  but  he 
did  not  give  up.  The  second  summer  he  managed  to  get 
through  the  jungle.  He  brought  his  notes  back  to  the  Pan 
American  Highway  office  in  Washington.  These  notes 
were  used  in  surveying  the  route. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  is  all  surveyed  now,  al¬ 
though  all  of  it  is  not  completed.  It  will  probably  be  many 
years  before  you  can  drive  with  comfort  through  Mexico, 
through  Central  America,  and  on  through  South  America. 
Today  in  many  different  places,  however,  new  stretches 
of  road  join  countries  that  were  never  joined  before.  Pack 
trains  of  animals,  oxcarts,  cars,  and  men  use  the  road.  They 
carry  farm  products  to  city  markets.  They  move  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  forest  and  the  mines  to  factories.  They  move 
the  finished  products  of  the  factories  to  the  stores  of  town 
and  country.  Countries  prosper  when  people  can  exchange 
goods  over  such  roads  as  the  Pan  American  Highway. 
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Trains,  Ships,  and  Planes.  Railroads  as  well  as  highways 
are  needed  to  carry  goods  over  land.  Railroads  can  trans¬ 
port  the  heavy,  bulky  goods.  People  like  to  live  in  places 
that  have  regular  railroad  service  because  the  railroads 
help  them  get  their  products  to  market.  There  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  places  in  Latin  America  that  would  prosper  if 
they  were  able  to  make  use  of  a  railroad. 

Once  railroads  are  built,  they  are  cheaper  than  roads  to 
maintain.  The  cost  of  construction,  however,  even  over 
flat  land,  is  high.  When,  in  addition,  there  are  mountains 
to  be  crossed,  building  railroads  becomes  even  more  ex¬ 
pensive.  Such  is  the  case  in  South  America.  South  America 
has  more  land  over  10,000  feet  high  than  any  other  con¬ 
tinent  in  the  world.  There  are  seven  peaks  more  than 
20,000  feet  high,  almost  a  mile  higher  than  our  highest, 
Mt.  Whitney.  In  Ecuador  the  railroad  from  Guayaquil  to 
Quito  has  to  go  up  to  12,000  feet  to  get  across  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  Peru  one  railroad  goes  through  a  tunnel  that  is 
over  15,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  railroad  that  runs 
into  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  goes  to  nearly  14,000  feet  above  sea 
level.  High  mountains  such  as  those  extend  the  entire 
length  of  western  South  America.  In  the  United  States  the 
highest  railroad  is  11,319  feet,  and  the  next  is  10,331  feet. 
Both  are  in  Colorado.  We  have  very  high  mountains  only 
in  a  small  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  second  column  of  this  chart  shows  how  manv  miles 
of  railroads  there  are  in  each  country.  The  third  column 
shows  how  the  number  of  miles  of  railroads  in  a  countrv 
compares  with  its  size.  Why  do  we  need  to  know  both  of 
these  facts?  It  will  help  you  to  compare  sizes  if  you  re¬ 
member  that  Rhode  Island  has  about  1,000  square  miles 
of  land. 

Which  country  has  the  largest  amount  of  railroads  for 
each  1,000  square  miles  of  land?  Which  country  is  second? 
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Railroads  in  the  American  Nations 

Country 

Miles  of  Rail¬ 
roads 

Miles  of  Rail¬ 
road  per  1,000 
square  miles 

Argentina 

27,000 

25 

Bolivia 

2,000 

5 

Brazil 

22,000 

7 

Canada 

43,000 

13 

Chile 

4,500 

16 

Colombia 

2,000 

5 

Costa  Rica 

500 

22 

Cuba 

3,000 

68 

Dominican 

Republic 

200 

11 

Ecuador 

600 

6 

El  Salvador 

400 

31 

Guatemala 

500 

11 

Haiti 

200 

18 

Honduras 

100 

2 

Mexico 

12,500 

17 

Nicaragua 

300 

5 

Panama 

200 

7 

Paraguay 

300 

2 

Peru 

2,000 

4 

United  States 

363,500 

120 

Uruguay 

2,000 

28 

Venezuela 

600 

2 

Source;  Business  Information  Service,  World 
Trade  Series,  “Comparative  Statistics  for  the 
American  Republics,”  March,  1951. 


List  the  rest  of  the  countries  in  order  of  amount  of  rail¬ 
roads.  What  can  you  tell  about  a  country  from  these  facts 
about  its  railroads?  Why  do  some  countries  have  more 
railroads  than  other  countries?  The  map  on  page  4  will  give 
you  some  hints.  How  do  railroads  help  a  country?  Do  you 
live  near  a  railroad? 
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Ships  have  always  been  an  important  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication  in  the  Americas.  In  early 
times  they  were  often  the  only  way  of  traveling  or  sending 
news  any  great  distance.  Today  ships  still  sail  regularly 
between  Latin  American  ports  and  North  American  ports. 
Regular  sailing  schedules  are  maintained  between  Europe 
and  Latin  America.  Other  ships  sail  back  and  forth  along 
the  coast  and  up  the  rivers  of  Latin  America,  carrying  on 
what  is  called  coastal  trade. 

The  Panama  Canal  is  an  important  link  in  shipping.  Look 
on  the  map,  page  4,  and  find  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
canal  cuts  down  both  sailing  time  and  shipping  costs.  For 
example,  it  shortens  the  trip  between  New  York  and 
Valparaiso,  Chile,  by  3,747  miles.  How  does  this  save  time 
and  money?  If  you  were  shipping  bananas  from  Ecuador 
to  New  York,  how  would  the  canal  help  you?  Do  you  think 
a  boatload  of  copper  ore  would  be  cheaper  in  New  York 
if  it  were  shipped  around  the  southern  end  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica  or  through  the  canal?  You  can  see  that  the  Panama 
Canal  is  important  in  the  trade  between  Latin  America 
and  other  countries. 

Air  transportation  in  Latin  America  has  grown  very 
rapidly.  Today  almost  every  important  city  is  connected  by 
air  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Local  planes  fly  regularly 
with  freight  and  passengers  between  the  towns  and  cities. 
Planes  fly  into  many  isolated  places  in  the  jungle,  desert, 
and  mountains  where  there  are  neither  roads  nor  railroads. 
No  one  can  tell  how  much  airplanes  will  do  for  remote 
areas,  but  it  is  certain  that  many  changes  will  take  place. 
How  do  you  think  airplanes  might  help  these  areas? 

Since  there  is.  not  much  money  available,  it  is  hard  for 
each  country  to  decide  whether  to  spend  money  for  build¬ 
ing  more  highways,  railroads,  airports,  or  improving  water 
transportation.  Each  country  has  to  think  about  its  rivers 
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and  lakes,  mountains,  deserts,  and  wet  lands.  It  has  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  products  to  be  moved  are  heavy  or  light, 
big  or  little.  (Iron  ore,  for  example,  cannot  be  moved  so 
easily  or  cheaply  over  roads  as  by  water. )  Developing  the 
needed  transportation  with  the  least  outlay  of  money  is  a 
difficult  problem  for  these  countries. 

Our  Latin  American  neighbors  are  starting  many  new 
industries.  They  are  building  factories  for  iron  and  steel. 
They  are  building  big  meat-packing  plants  with  modern 
refrigeration.  They  are  building  dams  for  electric  power 
to  manufacture  all  sorts  of  products.  They  are  putting  in 
sewers  and  water  systems.  These  new  industries  and  im¬ 
provements  depend  a  great  deal  upon  the  amount  of  trans¬ 
portation  available. 

All  of  these  things— the  radio,  telegraph,  telephone,  new 
roads,  railroads,  faster  ships,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  air¬ 
planes— are  making  it  possible  and  profitable  for  Latin 
American  countries  to  grow  more  crops,  dig  more  min¬ 
erals,  and  manufacture  more  goods. 


Ralph  Hancock  from  Gendreau 
Burros  and  planes  work  together  in  Central  America.  Why  do  you 
think  both  ways  of  travel  are  important.^ 
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Pan  American  Union 


The  Organization  of  American  States  has  its  headquarters  in  this 
building  in  Washington,  D.  C.  What  does  the  organization  do? 

The  Organization  of  American  States.  The  twenty-one 
republics  of  the  Americas  have  not  always  been  good 
friends.  Thev  did  not  know  each  other  well  until  recently. 
Even  today,  although  the  American  Republics  are  becom¬ 
ing  better  acquainted,  all  of  them  have  less  trade,  com¬ 
merce,  and  social  contact  with  each  other  than  they  should 
have. 

The  Europeans  who  came  to  the  New  World  and  the 
Indians  who  were  already  here  did  not  understand  each 
other.  They  did  not  speak  the  same  language.  They  did  not 
have  the  same  ways  of  living.  They  did  not  value  the  same 
things.  For  example,  gold  was  only  a  pretty  ornament  to 
the  Indians,  but  to  Europeans  it  was  money  that  could  be 
used  to  buy  the  things  they  wanted.  It  has  taken  all  of  us 
many  years  to  begin  to  know  how  to  be  “Good  Neighbors.” 
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One  of  the  ways  by  which  we  have  learned  to  be  good 
neighbors  is  working  together  in  a  “club.”  This  “club,” 
The  Organization  of  American  States,  is  proud  that  it  is  the 
oldest  organization  of  independent  nations  in  the  world. 
Each  vear  in  all  the  twentv-one  member  countries,  Pan 
American  Day,  April  14,  is  celebrated  as  a  sign  of  the 
friendship  among  the  American  nations.  Many  people  call 
this  organization  the  “Pan  American  Union,”  but  that 
name  is  not  wholly  correct.  The  Pan  American  Union, 
with  its  big  main  building  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  only  the 
permanent  office  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

The  nations  work  together  on  such  problems  as  public 
health,  postal  regulations,  trade,  agriculture,  transporta¬ 
tion,  education,  copyrights  and  trademarks,  newspapers 
and  radio,  and  other  problems  of  general  interest. 

Discuss  some  of  these  problems  in  class  and  try  to  dis¬ 
cover  whv  all  nations  are  interested  in  them.  Here  are 
¥ 

a  few  hints  to  get*  your  discussion  started.  \Mien  planes 
flv  from  one  country  into  other  countries,  thev  sometimes 
carry  mosquitoes  or  other  pests.  The  mosquitoes  might 
be  the  kind  that  carry  }’ellow  fever.  How  could  the  nations 
work  together  on  this  health  problem?  Here  is  another 
problem:  What  might  happen  to  mail  if  there  were  no 
postal  agreements? 

The  purpose  of  the  Organization  of  American  States  is 
to  help  the  members  help  each  other.  They  try  to  help 
each  nation  use  its  resources  to  build  a  better  life  for  its 
people.  Is  that  not  what  the  members  of  a  family  do? 

Today  the  world  has  found  many  ways  of  making  a  better 
life.  Science  and  industry  have  given  us  great  help.  We  are 
no  longer  the  “plaything  of  climate.”  We  have  refrigeration 
and  the  tin  can  so  that  food  can  be  kept  safely  and  shipped 
great  distances.  We  have  the  airplane,  better  roads  and 
railroads,  trucks,  buses,  and  steamships.  We  send  messages 
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by  radio,  telegraph,  and  by  telephone  from  one  country 
to  another  in  less  minutes  than  it  used  to  take  weeks.  We 
have  electric  power  to  make  us  comfortable  and  to  run 
machinery.  We  know  more  about  diseases  so  that  now 
even  the  jungles  of  the  tropics  can  be  conquered. 

All  of  this  “know-how”  is  being  used  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States  so  that  we  may  all  be  Good  Neighbors. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Make  two  relief  maps,  one  of  North  America  and  one  of  South 
America.  Be  sure  the  scale  of  miles  is  the  same  for  both  maps.  You 
will  need  two  flat  boards  and  some  clay  (or  you  can  make  papier- 
mache).  Spread  clay  on  each  board  and  make  an  outline  of  North 
America  on  one  and  South  America  on  the  other.  You  can  And  maps 
in  this  book  to  help  you.  Scrape  away  the  clay  from  the  part  that  is 
water.  Use  that  clay  to  build  up  the  mountains.  You  can  mark  the 
rivers  with  a  toothpick.  After  the  map  is  dry,  you  may  want  to  paint 
it.  How  is  a  relief  map  different  from  a  physical  map? 

2.  Start  a  bulletin  board  about  Latin  America.  Watch  newspapers 
and  magazines  for  news  items  and  pictures  about  Latin  America 
and  post  them  on  the  bulletin  board. 

3.  Keep  a  “Class  List  of  New  Words.”  Some  one  can  write  new 
words  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  used  in  class  discussion.  Make 
sure  that  the  new  words  are  entered  on  a  permanent  list. 

4.  As  a  class,  write  a  letter  to  the  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs, 
Pan.  American  Union,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  ask  for  a  list  of  the 
materials  published  for  schools.  Use  the  school  address  and  sign 
the  letter  with  your  teacher  s  or  your  class  secretary’s  name.  When 
you  receive  your  reply,  the  class  can  decide  what  materials  to  re¬ 
quest  or  buy. 


Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  These  Questions: 

1.  Why  do  Indians  still  make  up  much  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Coast  countries  of  South  America  and  Mexico? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  an  Anglo-American?  a  Latin-American? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  resources  and  know-how? 
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4.  Why  is  there  more  difference  between  country  and  city  people 
in  Latin  America  than  in  the  United  States? 

5.  How  do  distance  from  equator,  altitude,  winds,  and  rainfall 
affect  climate? 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons? 

7.  Why  is  transportation  difficult  in  Latin  America? 

8.  What  are  the  Organization  of  American  States  and  the  Pan 
American  Union? 

9.  What  is  the  approximate  population  of  the  United  States  and 
how  does  it  compare  with  the  population  of  Latin  America? 

10.  What  are  five  agricultural  and  three  mineral  products  that 
we  buy  from  Latin  America? 

Do  These  Things: 

1.  Pronounce  correctly  the  names  of  the  twenty  Latin  American 
republics. 

2.  Go  to  a  wall  map  and  point  out  the  mountain  ranges,  large 
rivers,  and  lowlands  of  Latin  America.  Describe  each  in  a  few  words. 

3.  Locate  the  Panama  Canal. 

4.  On  a  map  point  to  the  republic  where  Portuguese  is  spoken, 
the  one  where  French  is  spoken,  and  the  ones  where  Spanish  is 
spoken.  In  each  case  tell  why  these  languages  are  spoken. 


Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Our  South  American  Neighbors  by  Frances  Carpenter  ( American ) . 
Wings  Around  South  America  by  Alice  Dalgliesh  (Scribner’s). 
They  Live  in  South  America  by  Alice  Dalgliesh  (Scribner’s). 

The  Story  of  Our  Foods,  Basketful  by  Irmengarde  Eberle 
( Crowell ) . 

Calling  South  America  by  Marion  Lansing  (Ginn). 

Central  American  Roundabout  by  Agnes  Rothery  (Dodd  Mead). 
South  American  Roundabout  by  Agnes  Rothery  (Dodd  Mead). 
New  Found  World  by  Katherine  B.  Shippen  (Viking). 

Riches  of  South  America  by  Victor  Von  Hagen  ( Heath ) . 

Riches  of  Central  America  by  Victor  Von  Hagen  (Heath). 

Pan  American  Union— Special  Series  for  Young  Readers: 

The  Pan  American  Highway;  Transportation  in  the  Other 
Americas. 
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Exploring  the  New  World 


Before  the  year  1492  our  forefathers,  who  lived  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Afriea,  knew  nothing  about  the  eon- 
tinents  of  North  and  South  Ameriea.  They  did  not  even 
know  these  eontinents  existed.  When  the  explorers  eame 
upon  the  Amerieas,  they  were  not  looking  for  new  lands. 
They  were  looking  for  new  trade  routes. 

It  was  Prinee  Henry  of  Portugal,  known  as  '4he  Naviga¬ 
tor,”  who  really  started  the  explorations.  He  tried  to  find 
the  sea  route  that  led  into  Afriea,  where  Portugal  got 
ivory  and  gold,  and  the  sea  routes  that  led  to  India  and 
China,  where  she  got  spiees  and  silks.  At  that  time  all  these 
eastern  lands  were  ealled  “The  Indies.” 

Portugal  wanted  all-water  routes  so  that  she  eould  get 
goods  more  eheaply.  Goods  shipped  over  the  old  land 
routes  were  very  expensive.  Caravans  had  to  pay  heavy 
taxes  every  time  they  erossed  the  border  from  one  eountry 
into  another,  and  the  trade  routes  went  through  many 
eountries.  Many  men  had  to  travel  with  the  earavans  to 
proteet  them  from  bandits.  That  also  inereased  expenses. 
The  earavans  eould  not  earry  big  eargoes  even  though  the 
silks,  spiees,  and  drugs  that  eame  from  the  East  were  light 
in  weight.  This  made  goods  searee.  With  an  all-water 
route  to  the  Indies,  Europeans  would  be  able  to  paek  more 
goods  into  ships.  They  would  not  have  to  pay  taxes  on 
earavans,  and  they  would  not  be  threatened  by  bandits. 
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An  all-water  route  would  help  the  Europeans  in  another 
way.  The  woolen  cloth  and  metal  tools  that  they  wanted 
to  send  back  to  the  Indies  were  so  heavy  and  bulky  that 
caravans  could  not  even  carry  small  quantities  of  them. 
Ships  could  carry  heavy  cargo. 

Portugal  hunted  for  the  Indies  by  sailing  east.  Spain 
sent  Columbus  to  hunt  for  the  Indies  by  sailing  to  the 
west.  Columbus  thought  he  found  the  Indies;  instead,  he 
found  the  Americas. 

We  usually  say  that  Columbus  “discovered  ”  America 
although  he  was  not  really  the  first  European  to  walk  on 
American  soil.  He  was  the  one  whose  voyages  started  the 
period  of  exploration.  In  that  sense,  he  did  uncover  the 
Americas.  Everyone  in  the  Americas  celebrates  the  day  he 
landed  on  San  Salvador,  October  I2th,  as  the  real  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  “new  world.”” 

We  know  that  some  Norsemen  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  of  Europe  came  to  North  America  about  200 
years  before  the  time  of  Columbus.  They  made  no  per¬ 
manent  settlement  and  in  Europe  not  enough  was  known 
about  their  voyages  to  cause  people  to  follow.  The  stories 
died  away  and  the  “new  world””  was  still  unexplored.  It  is 
doubtful  if  Columbus  or  any  of  his  countrymen  had  even 
heard  of  these  old  voyages  of  the  Norsemen. 

After  Columbus”  trips,  many  other  expeditions  were  sent 
out  from  Spain  to  explore  these  new  lands.  Soon  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  English,  Dutch  and  French  also  sent  explorers. 
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Every  boy  and  girl  of  the  United  States  hears  the  stories 
of  the  explorers  of  the  New  World.  Much  of  the  early 
history  of  our  own  country  was  made  possible  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  Portuguese  adventurers.  You  must  remember  that 
though  these  early  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  are  well 
known  to  you,  they  really  explored  very  little  of  North 
America.  Except  for  Florida,  our  shore  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  some  parts  of  the  land  from  Texas  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  these  men  made  no  explorations  in  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  Look  at  the  map  and  see  how  much  of  the 
United  States  was  once  Spanish  territory.  In  these  parts  of 
our  country  we  can  still  see  the  effect  of  these  early  ex¬ 
plorers.  The  names  they  gave  to  rivers  and  towns  are  there. 
We  see  their  style  of  houses,  their  clay  walls.  Many  roads 
still  follow  their  old  trails.  We  can  still  hear  their  language 
spoken  as  the  “home  language”  of  many  of  our  people.  In 
the  rest  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  the  land  took  on 
the  ways  of  life  brought  by  the  early  English,  Dutch,  and 
French.  Later,  people  from  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
brought  their  customs  to  the  New  World.  The  United 
States  finally  became  an  English-speaking  country.  Can¬ 
ada  uses  both  English  and  French  as  home  languages. 

The  explorers  mean  even  more  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
Latin  America  than  to  us.  Their  countries  were  not  only 
explored  but  also  settled  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
did  not  make  permanent  settlements  in  America  as  the 
English  did  and  that  they  came  to  the  New  World  only  to 
get  gold  and  silver.  But  that  is  not  true.  Columbus  himself 
brought  as  many  as  2,000  colonists.  Most  of  them  settled 
on  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  ( his'-pan-yo'ld ) .  Other  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  ( kar'd-be'dn )  Sea  and  parts  of  Central  and 
South  America  also  had  Spanish  settlements  long  before 
any  colonists  came  to  North  America. 
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It  is  in  Latin  America  that  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  explorers  have  truly  left  their  language,  their  cus¬ 
toms,  their  religion,  and  their  descendants.  This  is  why  to 
the  Latin  Americans,  these  explorers  are  more  theirs  than 
ours. 

Europe  Learns  of  New  Lands.  Columbus's  discovery  of 
new  lands,  whether  or  not  they  were  part  of  the  “Indies,” 
was  exciting  news  to  the  rulers  of  all  the  countries  in 
Europe.  They  all  wanted  to  share  in  the  unknown  riches 
of  this  discovery.  Spain  and  Portugal,  however,  acted  first. 

The  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  two  countries 
which  were  doing  most  of  the  exploring,  decided  to  split 
the  new  lands  between  them.  In  1494  they  held  a  meeting 
with  the  Pope  in  Rome,  who  was  at  that  time  a  part  of 
the  government  of  those  countries.  The  Pope  drew  a  line 
on  a  map  and  divided  the  new  lands  between  Spain  and 
Portugal.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  35  and  see  where  that 
line  was.  All  the  land  found  east  of  that  line  was  to  belong 
to  Portugal.  The  rest  was  to  go  to  Spain.  Neither  country 
knew  what  lands  lay  on  either  side  of  the  line  because 
little  of  it  had  been  explored.  But  both  countries  agreed 
to  this  division.  Portugal  did  not  know  until  three  years 
later,  when  Vasco  da  Gama  sailed  around  Africa,  that  her 
section  of  unknown  lands  included  India.  You  can  see 
that  Spain  gained  most  of  South  America. 

You  can  imagine  the  excitement  that  was  created  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  by  this  plan.  The  King  of  France  was 
especially  angry,  but  angry  or  not,  it  made  no  difference. 
Spain  and  Portugal  claimed  South  America,  and  that  was 
the  way  the  matter  remained  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years. 

During  the  first  hundred  years  after  1492,  expedition 
after  expedition  went  Out  into  the  New  World.  Many  of 
the  explorers  were  trying  to  find  out  what  this  new  land 
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was— how  big  it  was,  what  was  in  the  land  and  on  the 
land,  and  who  lived  there.  Some  of  them  were  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  get  through,  or  to  go  around,  this  new  land 
that  lay  between  Europe  and  the  Indies.  The  expedition 
led  by  Magellan  sailed  westward  around  the  world— past 
South  America,  the  long-sought  Indies,  and  back  to  Spain 
in  1522.  That  proved  conclusively  that  the  New  World  and 
the  Indies  were  not  the  same  place. 

The  discovery  of  the  New  World  and  the  early  explora¬ 
tion  of  it  were  important  to  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
rulers,  in  Europe.  Everyone  was  excited— the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  old  and  the  young.  They  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  they  had  to  live.  Even  the  rich  were  not  very 
comfortable,  and  the  food  was  poor.  After  all,  the  people 
had  no  refrigeration  and  no  modern  way  of  keeping  foods. 
Food  soon  spoiled  or  had  little  flavor.  Spices  made  food 
taste  much  better.  For  that  reason,  people  wanted  more 
and  more  of  the  spices  which  the  merchants  brought  from 
the  Far  East.  They  wanted,  too,  the  silks  and  other  won¬ 
derful  fabrics  from  the  Orient. 
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For  years  the  people  of  Europe  had  longed  for  a  land 
of  plenty.  When  the  discovery  of  the  Americas  became 
known,  they  thought  that  it  was  the  answer  to  their  hopes. 
Many  felt  that  it  offered  them  a  chance  to  get  rich,  and  to 
get  the  things  they  needed  for  a  better  kind  of  life.  Crowds 
of  men  tried  to  get  on  board  the  ships  that  were  going  to 
the  New  World.  Other  people  waited  anxiously  for  the 
ships  to  come  back  with  the  wealth  they  were  expected 
to  bring. 

The  stories  that  were  told  about  the  Americas  were 
hard  to  believe  and  no  wonder— most  of  them  were  not 
true.  Like  many  rumors,  the  stories  got  bigger  and  bigger 
as  they  went  from  mouth  to  mouth.  People  thought  that 
the  streets  in  America  were  paved  with  gold  and  silver. 
Stories  were  told  about  the  strange  fruits  and  spices.  They 
believed  the  Americas  offered  everything  to  make  life 
rich  and  comfortable. 

Tales  of  the  rich  New  World  spread  quickly  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  official  reports  of  the  expeditions  were 
made  public.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rulers  did  not 
want  the  rest  of  the  world  to  know  about  this  new  land 
which  was  so  full  of  riches  for  their  own  countries.  Only 
secret  reports  to  the  kings  were  made.  Many  years  later, 
men  found  and  read  these  reports.  That  is  how  we  have 
learned  the  true  stories  of  Columbus  and  the  other  early 
explorers. 

Christopher  Columbus.  It  is  said  that  Columbus  is  the 
man  who  did  not  know  where  he  was  going,  who  did  not 
know  where  he  was  when  he  got  there,  and  who  did  not 
know  where  he  had  been  when  he  got  back.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  that  is  the  truth.  He  thought  he  was  sailing 
west,  but  he  went  southwest.  He  thought  he  had  reached 
the  Indies  of  the  Far  East,  but  he  was  thousands  of  miles 
from  there.  His  letters  show  that  he  always  thought  that 
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the  rich  lands  of  Cathay  (China)  were  just  beyond  the 
islands  and  mainland  of  the  Americas,  which  he  had  dis¬ 
covered.  Thus,  he  did  not  know  exactly  where  he  had  been 
when  he  got  back  to  Spain. 

Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  Italy,  in  1451,  the  son  of 
a  weaver.  As  a  boy  he  followed  his  father  s  trade.  When 
he  was  older,  he  went  to  sea  and  made  voyages  through 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  to  England.  Later,  he  settled 
down  with  his  brother  in  Lisbon,  Portugal.  There  the  two 
brothers  made  charts  (maps)  for  sailors  and  carried  on 
some  trading  which  often  took  them  to  sea  themselves. 

Portugal,  in  those  days,  was  a  nation  of  seafaring  people. 
Strange  tales  were  told  of  the  new  places  the  ships  were 
constantly  finding.  Columbus  heard  stories  of  strange  trees 
and  bits  of  carved  wood  that  had  drifted  ashore.  Sailors 
said  there  were  many  signs  of  lands  west  of  Ireland. 
Columbus  began  to  dream  of  sailing  west  to  find  India.  ( In 
those  days,  you  remember,  ‘India”  was  used  as  the  word 
that  meant  the  whole  Far  East.) 

Columbus  first  took  his  idea  to  the  King  of  Portugal, 
who  turned  down  the  proposal.  About  this  time  Colum¬ 
bus'  wife  died.  When  the  Portuguese  King  refused  to  try 
to  find  India  in  that  way,  Columbus  took  his  little  son  and 
went  to  Spain.  He  was  poor  and  discouraged. 

After  many  days  he  found  a  monastery  where  the  kindly 
friars  took  charge  of  his  little  son,  Diego.  Leaving  his  son 
at  the  monastery,  Columbus  went  on  to  Seville,  where  he 
hoped  to  interest  the  rulers  of  Spain  in  his  plan.  There  a 
wealthy  Count  took  him  into  his  home,  listened  to  his 
plans,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to  Queen  Isabel  of  Spain.  For 
five  long  years  Columbus  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
Court,  always  hoping  to  get  money  and  ships  from  King 
Ferdinand  and  Queen  Isabel  to  make  his  voyage.  Finally 
the  decision  of  the  Queen's  advisers  was  made  against  him. 
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Columbus  then  decided  to  go  to  France  to  see  if  the 
French  would  help  him.  On  his  way  he  stopped  to  see  his 
son.  At  the  monastery  he  found  another  friar  who  knew 
Queen  Isabel  well.  The  friar  also  wrote  her  a  letter.  In 
reply  she  sent  Columbus  money  for  suitable  clothes  and 
a  mule  for  the  journey  and  granted  him  another  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court.  Again  her  advisers  said  no.  Once  again 
Columbus  left  the  Court.  He  had  gone  only  a  few  miles 
when  a  messenger  overtook  him  to  tell  him  that  Queen 
Isabel  had  decided  to  help  him. 

This  decision  was  a  high  point  in  Spain's  history.  Queen 
Isabel’s  act  was  to  give  Spain  a  whole  new  world.  Thus,  it 
happened  that  the  Spanish,  rather  than  the  French,  or 
English,  or  Dutch,  or  Portuguese,  came  to  be  the  first 
nation  to  explore  and  conquer  in  the  Americas. 

On  Friday,  August  2,  1492,  three  little  ships— the  Santa 
Marta,  the  Pinta,  and  the  Nina— set  sail  from  Palos,  Spain, 
with  about  120  men  on  board.  They  stopped  at  the  Canary 
Islands  for  repairs.  On  September  6,  they  watched  the  last 
of  these  islands  disappearing  in  the  distance  as  they  sailed 
on  westward.  “For  thirty- three  days  I  never  knew  sleep,” 
Columbus  said  years  afterward.  The  sea  was  calm,  but  the 
men  were  not.  They  saw  birds  and  floating  branches  of 
trees,  but  no  land  appeared.  The  frightened  crew  was  hard 
to  control.  Even  the  compass  worried  the  men  because  it 
varied  from  day  to  day. 

That  compass,  which  Columbus  did  not  quite  under¬ 
stand,  actually  changed  the  future  of  all  the  Americas. 
How  did  it  happen  that,  when  Columbus  planned  to  sail 
“due  west,  ”  he  landed  on  the  islands  that  are  not  west  of 
Spain,  but  far  to  the  southwest?  The  answer  is  in  the  com¬ 
pass  he  used. 

Today  people  who  make  the  sailing  charts  for  ships  at 
sea  know  much  more  about  science  than  they  did  in  those 
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days.  They  know  that  the  ‘‘north  pole”  and  the  “magnetic 
north  pole”  are  not  the  same.  But  Columbus  did  not  know 
that.  He  watched  his  compass  and  sailed  at  a  right  angle 
to  north,  in  the  direction  which  he  thought  was  “due 
west.”  It  was  not  west;  it  was  almost  straight  south!  For¬ 
tunately,  the  “magnetic  north  pole”  drew  the  needle  more 
and  more  to  the  true  north  as  he  sailed  closer  to  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  and  he  was  less  and  less  off  his  course.  He  landed, 
not  somewhere  around  New  York  as  he  would  have  by 
going  straight  “west,”  but  in  the  West  Indies.  See  if  you 
can  get  a  compass  and  learn  how  it  works. 

It  was  just  daybreak  on  October  12,  1492,  when  the  little 
fleet  anchored  off  the  shore  of  one  of  the  little  islands  of  the 
Bahamas.  The  crew  named  it  San  Salvador  because  they 
felt  they  had  truly  been  saved.  San  means  “Saint”  and 
Salvador  means  “Saviour.” 

The  day  was  like  a  fine,  spring  day  back  home.  Birds 
were  singing,  and  the  crew  could  smell  fresh  fruit.  The 
gentle  inhabitants  brought  balls  of  cotton  and  bright 
colored  parrots  to  exchange  with  the  strangers  for  beads 
and  bells. 

The  Spaniards  cruised  around  among  the  Bahamas. 
They  found  Cuba  and  finally  they  found  the  island  of  His¬ 
paniola,  now  Haiti  and  Dominican  Republic,  where  the 


natives  had  gold.  Here  the  Santa  Maria  was  wreeked  in 
a  storm.  The  men  used  her  timbers  to  build  a  fort,  and 
Columbus  left  thirty-nine  of  his  men  to  hold  the  island. 

With  the  two  remaining  ships  loaded  with  the  few 
“treasures  '  he  had  found,  Columbus  returned  to  Spain. 
There  he  traveled  over  the  whole  eountry  showing  his 
nuggets  of  gold  and  his  red-skinned  captives.  Everywhere 
he  was  received  as  a  hero,  which  indeed  he  was. 

A  second  expedition  was  prepared.  People  were  now 
eager  to  join  Columbus.  When  he  left  in  September,  1493, 
he  had  seventeen  ships  and  nearly  1,500  men.  His  ships 
were  loaded  with  horses,  pigs,  cattle,  seeds,  and  farming 
tools. 

This  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World  were  not 
so  gentle.  The  Spanish  stopped  at  one  small  island  and  ran 
into  cannibals.  At  the  fort  on  Hispaniola  where  he  had  left 
his  thirty-nine  men,  Columbus  found  that  all  had  been 
killed  by  the  Indians. 

Columbus  did  what  every  conquering  Spaniard  did  in 
the  years  to  come.  He  laid  out  another  town,  which  he 
called  Isabella,  and  set  up  a  government.  Many  of  his  men 
were  ill  and  he  knew  that  he  must  do  something  to  protect 
his  new  town  from  attack.  He  made  a  brave  show  by 
marching  his  men  around  the  town,  with  his  few  horsemen 


leading  the  procession.  Until  the  men  dismounted,  the 
natives  thought  the  horses  and  their  riders  were  one  big 
animal.  They  were  too  frightened  to  attack. 

The  town  of  Isabella,  however,  did  not  last  long.  The 
men  who  were  left  in  charge,  while  Columbus  explored 
other  islands,  would  not  work.  They  took  the  Indians 
food  and  set  savage  dogs  on  them.  They  captured  Indians 
to  be  shipped  as  slaves  to  Spain.  When  Columbus  got 
back,  he  decided  to  leave  the  place  and  lay  out  the  new 
town  of  Santo  Domingo.  This  town  was  to  be  the  important 
port  of  the  New  World  for  many  years. 

This  time  when  Columbus  returned  to  Spain,  he  was  not 
greeted  so  well.  People  thought  he  had  spent  much  time 
and  money,  and  had  not  brought  back  many  treasures. 
The  Queen,  however,  helped  him  prepare  another  journey. 

On  this  third  voyage  he  sent  half  of  his  six  ships  directly 
to  Hispaniola.  He  took  the  others  to  the  island  of  Trinidad 
at  the  mouth  of  a  river  which  is  now  named  the  Orinoco 
River.  He  did  not  actually  land  on  the  mainland  of  South 
America,  but  he  thought  that  any  river  as  large  as  this  must 
flow  from  a  continent.  Of  course,  his  guess  was  right. 

When  he  returned  to  Hispaniola  from  Trinidad,  Colum¬ 
bus  again  found  trouble.  Food  was  scarce.  The  Spaniards 
were  fighting  among  themselves.  The  Indians  were  re¬ 
sentful  of  feeding  people  who  would  not  work.  They  had 
raised  so  little  food  that  there  was  none  for  the  conquerors. 
Columbus  knew  that  food  must  be  raised,  for  the  ships 
could  not  carry  enough  to  last  between  voyages.  He  gave 
each  settler  a  large  piece  of  land  and  a  number  of  Indians 
who  were  to  be  servants  and  laborers.  He  thought  the  In¬ 
dians  could  be  forced  to  work.  Thus,  he  started  the  system 
of  large  landholders,  with  Indians  who  belonged  with  the 
land.  These  large  plantations  with  Indian  laborers  can  still 
be  found  in  most  parts  of  Latin  America. 
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The  Spanish  rulers  heard  of  all  these  difficulties  and 
sent  men  from  Spain  to  take  charge  of  the  islands.  Colum¬ 
bus  was  returned  to  Spain  in  chains.  He  was  accused  of 
doing  wrong  and  of  keeping  for  himself  treasures  due  the 
Crown. 

Columbus,  however,  was  able  to  clear  himself  of  these 
charges.  He  made  a  fourth  and  last  voyage  in  1502.  This 
time  he  explored  the  coast  of  Central  America.  Then  he 
was  stranded  for  a  year  in  Jamaica  until  he  was  rescued  by 
an  old  friend.  He  finally  got  back  to  Spain  in  1504,  just 
about  the  time  Queen  Isabel  died. 

By  the  time  Columbus  died,  less  than  two  years  later, 
the  New  World  was  already  sending  gold,  pearls,  and  log¬ 
wood  to  Spain.  The  new  lands  were  beginning  to  be 
profitable. 

In  practically  every  country  in  Latin  America,  October 
12,  the  date  Columbus  first  landed  in  the  New  World,  is 
celebrated  as  Columbus  Day,  exactly  as  it  is  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  in  Latin  American  countries  that  Columbus 
really  landed  and  stayed.  Thus,  the  people  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  feel  that  he  belongs  to  them  especially.  There  are 
statues  of  Columbus  in  all  Latin  American  countries. 
Streets  and  towns  and  even  one  country,  Colombia,  are 
named  for  him. 

In  learning  about  our  neighbors  to  the  south,  remember 
that  Columbus,  who  was  an  Italian,  sailed  for  the  Court 
of  Spain.  He  claimed  the  lands  he  discovered  in  the  name 
of  Spain.  This  is  the  reason  most  of  the  exploration  of 
these  new  lands  was  done  by  Spaniards.  This  is  also  the  real 
beginning  of  the  story  of  these  Latin  American  countries, 
who  are  our  Spanish-  and  Portuguese-speaking  neighbors. 

Draw  a  simple  map  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showing 
Spain  and  Portugal  on  the  east,  the  coasts  of  the  Americas 
on  the  west.  Show  the  four  voyages  of  Columbus. 
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Hernando  Cortes.  After  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus, 
Spaniards  continued  to  arrive  in  Cuba  by  the  boatload. 
Some  settled  on  plantations  to  raise  sugar.  Many  made 
Cuba  the  headquarters  for  their  exploring  expeditions. 
Several  towns  were  started  and  the  Spanish  king  sent  a 
governor  to  rule  the  island. 

One  day  a  group  of  weary  and  sick  Spanish  adventurers 
sailed  into  the  harbor  with  rich  specimens  of  gold.  They 
told  of  finding  a  new  tribe  of  strange  Indians  who  wore 
clothes  of  brightly-dyed  cotton,  grew  corn,  and  lived  in  a 
great  city  built  of  stone.  These  Indians,  they  said,  were 
warriors  to  be  feared,  for  they  could  use  bows  and  arrows, 
and  slings  with  great  accuracy. 

The  Governor  of  Cuba  was  delighted.  He  at  once  sent 
an  expedition  to  see  what  could  be  found.  The  expedition 
sailed  along  the  shores  of  what  is  now  Mexico.  The  men 
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returned  with  much  gold  and  jewelry  that  they  had  ex¬ 
changed  for  glass  beads.  The  natives,  who  were  the  Aztec 
( az'tek )  Indians,  had  been  friendly  because  they  had  been 
told  to  be  friendly  by  their  ruler  Montezuma  (mon'te- 
zoo'ma ) . 

Swift  runners  had  carried  the  news  of  the  first  Spanish 
group  to  Montezuma.  The  Aztecs  had  a  legend  that  they 
would  be  visited  by  “gods  from  the  East.”  Montezuma, 
thinking  the  Spaniards  might  be  these  gods,  ordered  his 
people  to  give  many  gifts  to  them. 

The  Governor  of  Cuba  decided  to  send  another  expedi¬ 
tion.  This  time  he  sent  Cortes  (kor-tez'),  who  was  mayor 
of  the  town  of  Santiago. 

Cortes  took  a  long  time  getting  ready  to  go,  for  supplies 
were  hard  to  get.  Nearly  everything  needed  was  still  being 
brought  in  by  ships  from  Spain.  Finally  he  sailed  witli 
eleven  ships,  500  volunteers  (who  were  hoping  to  find 
enough  gold  to  pay  them  well  for  the  venture ) ,  100  sailors, 
a  few  horses,  and  seven  small  cannon. 

The  expedition  first  landed  on  a  little  island  just  off  the 
eastern  tip  of  Yucatan  (u'kd-tan').  Here  Cortes  made 
friends  with  the  Mayan  Indians.  (He  was  not  yet  in  the 
land  of  the  Aztecs.)  He  gave  them  gifts  and  refused  to 
allow  his  men  to  steal  from  them.  There  the  explorers  were 
joined  by  a  priest  who  had  been  living  with  the  Indians  for 
seven  years.  He  had  been  captured  and  put  into  a  cage  to 
be  fattened  for  a  feast  of  these  Indians,  who  were  canni¬ 
bals.  When  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  of  the  cage, 
they  had  kept  him  as  a  slave.  Since  he  had  learned  Mayan, 
the  language  of  these  Indians,  he  became  the  interpreter 
for  Cortes. 

Cortes  now  sailed  on,  around  Yucatan,  until  he  came  to 
Tabasco.  ( See  the  map,  page  116. )  Here  the  Spaniards  were 
unable  to  make  friends  with  the  Mayan  Indians.  One  of  the 
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soldiers,  who  later  wrote  about  these  days,  told  of  the  great 
numbers  of  Indians.  They  hurled  arrows,  javelins,  and 
stones.  They  shouted  and  whistled,  and  threw  dust  and 
grass  in  the  air  so  the  Spanish  could  not  know  how  many  of 
them  were  killed. 

When  peace  was  made,  the  Indians  brought  food  to  the 
Spanish.  But,  more  important,  Cortes  found  among  them 
a  woman  whom  he  called  Marina,  who  was  an  Aztec. 
When  she  was  a  child  she  had  been  sold  as  a  slave  to  this 
Mayan  village  by  her  mother. 

Marina  could  speak  both  the  Mayan  and  the  Aztec  lan¬ 
guages.  Now  the  priest  could  translate  from  Spanish  into 
Mayan  and  Marina  could  translate  from  Mayan  into  Aztec. 
Thus  when  Cortes  finally  met  Montezuma,  ruler  of  the 
Aztecs,  he  could  talk  with  him  and  his  people. 

Cortes  and  his  adventurers  went  on.  On  the  way  they 
started  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz  (ver'a  krobz').  Montezuma 
sent  many  gifts  to  the  Spaniards  while  they  were  in  Vera 
Cruz.  There  were  cotton  cloth  and  capes  made  of  beautiful 
feathers.  There  were  ornaments  of  gold,  too,  and  a  great 
golden  disk  as  big  as  a  cartwheel.  These  gifts  were  sent  in 
the  hope  that  the  strangers  would  take  them  and  go  away. 
Instead,  the  gifts  made  the  Spanish  more  determined  to 
go  on. 

The  Aztecs  had  conquered  many  tribes  far  from  their 
capital,  Tenochtitlan  ( ta-noch'te-tlan' ),  which  was  where 
Mexico  City  now  is.  Many  of  these  tribes  hated  the  Aztecs 
because  they  had  to  pay  great  tribute  to  Montezuma.  ( Trib¬ 
ute  was  a  gift  that  conquered  people  were  forced  to  give 
the  conqueror. )  Cortes  soon  learned  about  this  and  per¬ 
suaded  several  of  the  tiabes  to  join  him. 

When  Aztec  messengers  came  to  demand  tribute,  Cortes 
advised  the  tribes  to  refuse  to  pay  it.  They  seized  the  Aztec 
messengers  and  put  them  in  prison.  Then  Cortes  secretly 
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let  the  prisoners  eseape.  He  told  them  to  tell  Montezuma 
that  the  Spanish  were  really  friends  of  die  Aztees.  By  this 
triek,  Cortes  still  kept  friendly  with  the  Aztees  and  made 
allies  of  whole  tribes  of  Indians.  These  allies  provided  him 
with  food  for  his  men.  They  also  earried  the  Spaniards’ 
baggage  and  munitions  over  the  mountains. 

At  last,  the  expedition  was  ready  to  go  to  Montezuma’s 
eapital.  Some  of  the  volunteers  were  getting  diseouraged. 
Beeause  Cortes  feared  they  might  want  to  turn  baek,  he 
ordered  the  ships  to  be  burned.  However,  he  first  wisely 
ordered  the  metal,  rope,  and  eanvas  to  be  safely  stored  on 
shore. 

Cortes  had  been  away  from  Cuba  six  months  when  he 
left  Vera  Cruz  for  Tenoehtitlan.  He  had  15  horses,  400 
foot  soldiers  and  over  1,000  friendly  Indians  with  him. 
It  took  them  almost  three  months  to  travel  the  200  miles 
over  the  mountains.  There  were  hostile  tribes  on  the  way 
and  the  Spanish  had  to  fight  many  battles. 
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At  last  they  came  to  the  capital.  The  little  band  of 
Spaniards  marched  across  a  kind  of  bridge,  called  a  cause¬ 
way.  It  was  wide  enough  for  eight  horsemen  to  ride 
abreast.  Montezuma,  carried  in  a  gold  and  jeweled  litter, 
came  out  to  meet  them.  He  led  them  through  crowds  of  In¬ 
dians,  who  stared  at  these  strange,  bearded  men.  He  pro¬ 
vided  Cortes  with  a  great  palace,  big  enough  to  house  all 
the  Spaniards. 

Then  Cortes  found  himself  in  a  bad  situation.  He  was 
trapped  in  a  city  from  which  they  could  not  escape  by  foot. 
Each  of  the  causeways  had  drawbridges  that  could  be 
lifted  up  by  the  Indians.  They  could  cut  off  escape  at  any 
moment. 

Cortes  decided  to  take  Montezuma  prisoner  and  thus 
force  the  Aztecs  to  do  as  he  said.  He  accused  Montezuma 
of  ordering  a  Spaniard  to  be  killed  near  Vera  Cruz.  Monte¬ 
zuma  was  forced  to  leave  his  own  palace  and  go  to  live  in 
the  palace  with  Cortes. 

Months  went  by.  Cortes  sent  men  out  to  start  new  towns. 
With  part  of  his  men,  he  went  to  the  coast  and  brought 
back  many  soldiers  he  had  won  away  from  another  expedi¬ 
tion.  When  he  returned  to  the  capital,  he  found  trouble 
again.  During  his  absence,  the  commander  he  had  left  in 
charge  had  attacked  the  Aztecs.  Thousands  of  unarmed 
Indians  had  been  killed  during  a  ceremonial  dance. 

The  Aztecs  were  angry  with  Cortes  because  of  the  attack 
and  with  Montezuma  for  not  leading  them  into  battle. 
They  elected  another  ruler  and  started  the  fight  to  drive 
out  the  Spaniards.  For  days  they  threw  their  missiles  into 
the  palace  courtyard  and  set  fire  to  the  buildings.  The  few 
Spaniards  could  not  win  against  a  force  that  seemed  to 
have  no  end.  Montezuma  went  to  the  roof  of  the  palace  to 
ask  them  to  stop  fighting.  He  was  struck  by  a  stone  and 
died  from  his  wounds  soon  afterward. 
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There  was  nothing  for  Cortes  to  do  but  retreat.  However, 
his  army  could  not  escape  over  the  causeways,  for  the 
Aztecs  had  lifted  the  drawbridges.  The  men  would  have 
to  swim.  Cortes  ordered  them  to  take  only  a  few  treasures. 
But  many  of  the  greedy  ones  loaded  themselves  with  heavy 
gold.  They  were  dragged  down  and  drowned  as  they  tried 
to  swim  ashore.  Only  Cortes,  a  few  men,  and  some  of  the 
friendly  Mayan  Indians  escaped. 

During  the  next  few  months  Cortes  showed  his  great 
ability  as  a  leader.  He  knew  that  with  his  little  band  of  foot 
soldiers  and  his  few  horsemen  he  could  not  hope  to  regain 
a  city  that  was  surrounded  by  water.  He  decided  to  build 
some  ships.  It  seemed  an  impossible  task.  The  boat  timbers 
had  to  be  cut  and  carried  across  the  mountains.  The  canvas, 
rope  for  the  rigging,  and  iron  fittings,  which  he  had  saved 
when  he  burned  his  ships,  had  to  be  brought  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Pitch  had  to  come  from  the  woods.  But  at  last  all  was 
ready.  Cortes  stood  beside  the  trail  and  watched  a  parade 
of  Indian  porters  pass  by  for  six  hours.  On  their  backs  they 
carried  the  material  needed  for  the  ships. 

By  this  time  more  soldiers  had  come  from  Cuba  and 
from  Spain.  Cortes  now  had  nearly  1,000  men,  with  86 
horsemen.  Finally  the  ships,  too,  were  finished  and  afloat 
at  the  end  of  the  lake  which  surrounded  the  island  city  of 
the  Aztecs. 

Then  the  battle  started.  Day  after  day  the  Spaniards 
stormed  the  city.  Day  after  day  they  saw  the  Indians  drive 
the  captured  Spanish  soldiers  up  the  steps  of  the  big  temple 
that  stood  in  the  center  of  the  city.  There,  while  the  great 
drums  were  beaten,  the  men  were  killed  upon  the  sacrificial 
stone. 

The  battle  lasted  over  three  months.  In  the  end  the 
Aztecs  were  defeated  and  their  beautiful  city  was  almost 
completely  destroyed.  Cortes  ordered  the  Aztecs  who  still 
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lived  to  leave  the  city.  The  weary  and  half-starved  sur¬ 
vivors  disappeared  into  the  surrounding  hills.  That  was  the 
end  of  the  Aztec  Empire. 

Cortes  had  won  a  whole  empire  for  Spain.  It  was  a  dar¬ 
ing  deed,  one  that  few  men  could  have  done.  The  task  had 
taken  courage  and  great  ability  in  leadership. 

For  the  next  three  years  Cortes  worked  hard  to  set  up 
the  Spanish  government  in  Mexico.  He  built  a  new  city 
where  the  Aztec  capital  had  stood.  He  fortified  a  harbor  in 
the  lake  for  the  ships  he  had  built.  He  mined  copper  and 
tin  to  make  bronze  guns.  He  even  sent  men  down  into  the 
fiery  crater  of  a  volcano  to  get  sulfur  to  make  gun  powder. 
He  built  towns  along  the  eastern  sea  coast.  He  organized 
the  little  conquered  tribes  under  Spanish  rule.  He  gave 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  to  each  of  his  Spanish  leaders. 
The  Indians  who  lived  on  the  land  were  included  with  the 
land.  Cortes  was  continuing  the  system  of  large  estates 
which  Columbus  had  started. 

Cortes  went  out  from  his  headquarters  with  exploring 
expeditions.  On  one  of  these  journeys  he  discovered  the 
coast  of  California.  As  a  result  of  his  work,  Mexico  became 
a  Spanish  empire,  extending  from  the  present  city  of  San 
Francisco  to  Central  America.  Find  this  area  on  the  map, 
page  35. 

Finally,  worn  out  and  sick  from  his  years  of  adventure, 
Cortes  settled  down  on  his  big  estate  near  Mexico  City.  He 
started  raising  many  new  European  plants  and  animals 
some  of  which  are  still  raised  in  Mexico.  Among  these  were 
sugar,  grapes,  olives,  oranges,  peaches,  silkworms,  sheep, 
and  cattle. 

During  his  last  years,  Cortes  lost  the  friendship  of  the 
Spanish  court.  Jealous  rivals  caused  him  much  trouble.  But 
today  most  Spaniards  remember  him  as  one  of  the  most 
daring  of  men,  in  a  time  of  many  great  adventurers. 
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Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa.  In  the  history  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Balboa  ( bal-bo'd )  is  best  known  because  he  led  an  ex¬ 
pedition  across  Panama  and  was  the  first  European  to  see 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  history  of  South  America,  he  is 
known  for  conquering  and  exploring  the  northern  coast  of 
Colombia  as  well  as  for  crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

We  first  hear  of  Balboa  as  a  stowaway.  He  had  been  liv¬ 
ing  in  Hispaniola  where  he  had  run  up  big  debts.  To  escape 
people  to  whom  he  owed  money,  he  hid  himself  in  an  empty 
cask  on  a  ship  sailing  to  northern  Colombia.  This  ship  had 
been  sent  with  men  and  provisions  to  rescue  an  explorer 
named  Pizarro.  He  was  stranded  at  Cartagena  (kar'ta- 
]e  na). 

Balboa  was  then  a  tall  and  handsome  man  of  thirty-five, 
well  liked  by  his  companions.  He  knew  the  coast  of  Colom¬ 
bia  well  because  he  had  been  there  before  with  ships  that 
went  on  short  exploring  trips  from  Hispaniola.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  soon  made  him  the  leader  of  the  group. 

Balboa  led  his  companions  away  from  Cartagena  be¬ 
cause  that  town  became  surrounded  by  hostile  Indians.  He 
built  a  new  town  which  he  called  Darien  (dar-yen').  If 
you  will  look  in  the  map  on  page  241,  you  can  see  that  when. 
he  sailed  from  Cartagena  to  Darien,  he  was  getting  closer  to 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

From  his  headquarters  in  Darien  he  sailed  westward  and 
subdued  the  coastal  Indians.  He  took  trips  inland  and  up 
the  rivers,  too.  Everywhere  he  went  he  conquered  the  In¬ 
dians  and  took  food,  gold,  and  slaves. 

He  conquered  the  Indians  as  best  he  could.  Sometimes 
he  was  able  to  take  a  tribe  peacefully,  and  if  he  could  that 
is  what  he  did.  If  he  could  find  no  other  way,  he  killed  and 
tortured.  All  over  Europe  at  that  time,  public  hangings  and 
burnings  were  common.  The  Spaniards  merely  transferred 
these  practices  to  America.  Balboa  was  even  considered  a 
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kind  man  in  those  days.  A  Spanish  historian  who  knew  Bal¬ 
boa  well  said,  “If  one  of  his  men  fell  sick— Balboa  did  not 
desert  him.  Rather  ...  he  went  with  a  crossbow  to  shoot  a 
bird  and  bring  it  to  the  sick  man,  whom  he  tended  like  a 
son.  ...  No  other  Captain  in  the  Indies  has  equalled  him  in 
this.” 

Balboa  and  his  men  lived  on  whatever  animals  they 
could  hunt.  They  often  needed  corn  which  no  amount  of 
gold  could  get  for  them.  Sometimes  they  even  ate  bark  and 
roots  of  plants  to  keep  alive.  But  they  found  plenty  of  gold 
that  the  Indians  had  made  into  ornaments.  They  found  the 
rich  gold  mines  as  well.  Their  hunt  for  gold  opened  up 
much  of  that  part  of  South  America  which  is  now  Co¬ 
lombia. 

One  day  an  Indian  chief  told  Balboa  that  there  was  a 
sea  to  the  south  and  a  land  beyond  that  had  great  stores  of 
gold.  He  sailed  west  from  Darien  to  the  place  on  the 
isthmus  where  his  Indian  guides  knew  the  way  to  cross  it. 
There  he  set  out  southward. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  cross  this  isthmus.  Balboa  and  his 
followers  found  some  of  the  worst  jungles  of  the  tropics.  It 
took  them  three  weeks  to  cross  the  forty-mile- wide  isthmus. 
They  had  to  hack  their  way  through  heavy  trees  and  vines 
to  open  a  trail.  The  swamps  were  full  of  pools  of  water. 
Often  they  had  to  take  their  clothes  off,  tie  them  on  their 
shields,  and  carry  them  on  their  heads.  Worse,  the  swamps 
were  full  of  snakes,  from  little  poisonous  ones  to  big  boa 
constrictors.  There  were  also  scorpions  and  tarantulas, 
which  are  great  poisonous  spiders  that  hide  among  the 
rocks.  Crocodiles  were  everywhere  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  There  were  always  tropical  insects  to  bother  them. 
Twice  hostile  Indians  attacked  them. 

At  last  Balboa  stood  on  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  great 
western  ocean.  He  had  left  his  men  a  little  behind  him  and 
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only  his  dog  was  with  him.  Nobody  knows  exactly  where 
this  spot  was.  In  those  days  there  were  no  maps  on  which 
Balboa  could  make  a  record  of  an  exact  place,  as  we  can  do 
today.  This  was  in  1513,  only  twenty-one  years  after  Colum¬ 
bus  first  saw  the  shores  of  America.  This  date  is  a  great 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  New  World.  The  narrow 
isthmus  was  to  become  the  highway  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  oceans. 

When  his  men  joined  him,  Balboa  marched  on.  It  took 
them  four  days  more  to  get  from  the  hill  to  the  shore.  There 
they  tasted  the  water  and  found  that  it  was  salty.  Then  they 
were  sure  they  had  found  the  ocean  on  the  other  side  of 
these  great  continents!  They  held  a  ceremony.  In  the  name 
of  Spain  they  took  possession  of  this  land  ( and  all  the  other 
lands  which  this  body  of  water  touched  to  the  south ) . 

While  Balboa  was  staying  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
Panama,  the  Indians  told  him  more  about  the  country  to 
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the  south.  It  was  rich,  they  said,  and  had  strange  animals. 
One  of  them  modeled  the  figure  of  a  llama  (la'md)  in  clay. 
Most  of  the  Spaniards  thought  it  must  be  a  camel.  The  In¬ 
dians  brought  in  gifts  of  gold  and  pearls.  Loaded  with 
these,  Balboa  and  his  men  began  the  march  back  over  the 
way  they  had  come. 

The  return  trip  was  very  difficult  because  the  men  were 
loaded  down  with  treasure.  In  fact  they  had  so  much  gold 
and  so  many  pearls  that  they  could  not  carry  enough  food. 
They  nearly  starved  to  death.  It  was  during  the  dry  season. 
Many  of  the  streams  had  dried  up  and  the  men  were  often 
thirsty  as  well  as  hungry.  Darien  must  have  looked  good  to 
these  adventurers  after  nearly  five  months  of  absence. 

Balboa  hastened  to  send  a  messenger  to  Spain  with  rich 
gifts  for  the  Court.  But  the  King  of  Spain  was  far  away 
from  the  New  World.  The  reports  he  received  were  not  al¬ 
ways  exactly  right.  Some  bad  stories  about  Balboa  had 
arrived  ahead  of  the  messenger.  The  King  thought  the  sto¬ 
ries  were  true  and  withdrew  his  favor  from  Balboa.  He  sent 
a  new  governor  to  Panama.  This  man  was  extremely  jealous 
of  Balboa  and,  accusing  him  of  being  a  traitor,  he  had  Bal¬ 
boa  beheaded.  It  is  said  that  Balboa’s  last  words  were,  ‘'A 
falsehood!  It  is  not  true!  I  have  always  fought  to  serve  the 
King,  and  with  all  my  strength  and  power  to  increase  his 
domain.” 

In  truth,  he  had  served  his  King  well.  He  had  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  canal  for  ships  could  be  cut  across  the 
Isthmus  and,  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century,  Spanish  en¬ 
gineers  made  such  a  survey. 

In  Panama  City  today  there  is  a  beautiful  statue  of  a 
man  looking  out  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  a  statue  of 
Balboa.  His  picture  and  name  are  also  on  the  money  of 
Panama.  One  of  Panama’s  largest  cities  is  named  after  him. 
He  is  this  country’s  special  hero. 
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herd.”  If  the  story  of  Pizarro  (pi-zar'5)  were  a  fairytale, 
that  is  probably  how  it  would  begin.  Since  his  true  story  is 
almost  unbelievable,  that  is  how  we  begin  it. 

Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  soon  after  the  year  1500,  a 
boy  named  Pizarro  lived  in  Spain.  He  spent  his  days  as  a 
swineherd,  tending  his  father  s  pigs.  He  had  never  gone  to 
school  and  could  not  even  write  his  name.  Just  the  same, 
he  was  a  bright  boy.  He  thought  much  about  everything 
he  saw  and  heard,  and  he  dreamed  great  dreams  of  being 
rich  and  powerful  some  day.  There  was  quite  a  lot  to  hear 
in  those  days,  too,  for  these  were  the  days  when  tales  of  the 
New  World  were  on  everybody’s  lips. 

As  a  young  man,  Pizarro  went  to  the  “Indies.”  We  first 
hear  of  him  when  he  was  left  in  charge  of  an  expedition 
that  was  stranded  in  Cartegena  while  his  chief  went  to  get 
help.  Do  you  remember  that  Balboa  was  on  the  ship  that 
went  to  rescue  these  men?  Later,  Pizarro  went  with  Balboa 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  when  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
discovered. 

In  spite  of  his  work  on  these  expeditions,  however,  Pi¬ 
zarro  did  not  get  rich,  as  he  had  hoped  he  would.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  his  adventures  and  settle  down  near 
Panama  City  on  the  land  which  had  been  given  to  him.  He 
took  two  partners  with  him,  a  priest  and  a  man  whose  name 
was  Almagro,  a  leading  character  in  this  story. 
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For  nine  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific,  there 
was  much  talk  of  the  rich  lands  to  the  south.  These  were 
the  lands  that  were  later  called  Peru.  As  rumors  grew,  Pi- 
zarro  and  his  partners  decided  they  would  explore  these 
lands.  They  drew  up  a  contract  stating  that  whatever  profit 
they  made  would  be  divided  equally  among  the  three  after 
taking  out  one  fifth  for  the  King,  and  giving  some  shares  to 
the  men  who  would  go  with  them.  The  priest  stayed  in 
Panama  to  take  care  of  business  there.  Pizarro  and  Al- 
magro,  both  already  past  fifty  years  of  age,  set  out  on  the 
first  expedition  to  Peru. 

For  many  months  they  struggled  to  get  to  the  country 
that  was  said  to  be  so  rich.  Bad  fortune  dogged  their  foot¬ 
steps.  The  land  itself  was  unbelievably  hard  to  cross.  The 
rain  and  the  swamps  stopped  them  on  the  coast.  Rugged 
mountains  lay  in  the  path.  The  Indians  attacked  them.  Dis¬ 
ease  and  starvation  killed  many  of  the  men.  They  found 
little  treasure  at  first.  New  men  from  Panama  did  not  come 
in  the  numbers  they  had  hoped. 

But  in  spite  of  all  this  Pizarro  held  to  his  plans,  establish¬ 
ing  little  villages  as  he  went.  Names  like  “Burnt  Village” 
and  “Port  Famine”  tell  the  story  of  his  troubles. 

Part  of  Pizarro’s  expedition  went  down  the  coast  of  what 
is  now  Ecuador.  They  brought  back  news  of  a  land  even 
richer  than  their  dreams.  Almagro  went  back  to  Panama  to 
get  more  men  and  supplies.  Pizarro  with  a  few  men  waited 
on  an  island  where  he  thought  they  would  be  safe  from  the 
Indians.  The  rain  seemed  never  to  stop,  and  the  mosqui¬ 
toes  were  everywhere.  The  half-starved  men  were  getting 
discouraged.  Word  finally  came  by  ship  that  the  governor 
of  Panama  wanted  the  expedition  to  return  home. 

Pizarro  traced  a  line  in  the  sand  and,  stepping  to  one  side 
of  it,  challenged  his  men  to  stay  or  to  go.  Thirteen  men 
who  wanted  to  keep  on  with  him  stepped  across  the  line 
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and  stood  beside  him.  The  others  went  baek.  The  names 
of  the  thirteen  men  ean  be  read  today  on  a  plaque  that 
hangs  near  Pizarro’s  tomb  in  a  ehurch  in  Lima,  Peru. 

For  seven  months  the  fourteen  men  waited  for  Almagro 
to  return.  At  last  he  eame  with  one  small  ship,  and  together 
they  sailed  south  for  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil  ( gwa'ya-keP ) . 
Here  they  found  Indians  who  received  them  well  and  signs 
of  the  riches  they  hunted.  Still  they  could  not  convince  the 
governor  of  Panama  to  back  them  with  money,  men,  and 
ships.  At  last  Pizarro  journeyed  to  the  Spanish  Gourt  to 
plead  for  help. 

Four  years  had  gone  by  since  Pizarro  and  Almagro  had 
started  out.  They  had  little  to  show  the  King  for  all  their 
work.  They  took  a  few  of  the  llamas  that  looked  like  little 
camels  without  a  hump.  They  took  some  fine  woolen  cloth 
and  some  vessels  and  trinkets  of  gold  and  silver. 

Hernando  Gortes  was  there  at  the  Spanish  Gourt,  too. 
He  had  just  conquered  Mexico,  and  the  Gourt  was  excited 
about  the  lands  and  wealth  of  the  New  World.  So  the  Em¬ 
peror  listened  to  Pizarro  and  his  plan  to  conquer  Peru. 
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Pizarro  was  appointed  Governor  of  Peru  for  life,  with  a 
salary  to  be  taken  from  the  treasures  he  should  find.  Al- 
magro  was  made  governor  of  “the  land  to  the  south,”  with 
half  as  much  salary.  The  thirteen  men  who  had  stayed  with 
Pizarro  were  raised  in  rank  and  given  lands  and  privileges 
in  the  new  country.  Pizarro  promised,  in  return,  to  con¬ 
quer  great  kingdoms  and  to  capture  great  wealth.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Panama,  taking  many  volunteers  with  him.  His 
four  brothers  were  also  with  him. 

After  months  of  preparation  in  Panama,  Pizarro  and  his 
brothers  were  ready  to  start  for  Peru.  They  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  Ecuador  with  only  180  men  and  27  horses,  leaving 
Almagro  to  follow  later  with  more  men  and  supplies.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  that  great  expedition  that  was  to  con¬ 
quer  for  Spain  the  lands  and  the  peoples  from  Colombia  to 
Chile. 

The  soldiers  lived  off  the  land,  taking  both  food  and 
the  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds  as  they  went. 
Reinforcements  of  men  and  supplies  came  with  Hernando 
de  Soto.  (He  was  the  Spaniard  who  later  went  to  North 
America  and  discovered  the  Mississippi  River. ) 

They  located  a  harbor  from  which  they  could  march  into 
the  land  and  also  sail  to  and  from  Panama.  This  became  San 
Miguel  (san  mi-gel'),  laid  out,  as  were  all  Spanish  towns, 
around  a  central  park.  Pizarro  divided  the  land  near  this 
town  into  great  estates  and  gave  them  to  some  of  his  men, 
with  Indians  to  be  their  workers.  This  was  the  same  system 
that  Columbus  and  Cortes  had  used.  Many  of  these  large 
estates  with  Indian  workers  are  still  to  be  found  in  Latin 
America. 

These  Indians  who  lived  near  San  Miguel  were  part  of 
the  Inca  Empire.  They  were  used  to  being  told  what  to 
do  by  their  ruler  and  had  never  learned  to  plan  for  them¬ 
selves.  When  they  were  conquered,  they  made  good 
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workers,  for  they  knew  how  to  raise  crops  and  mine  gold 
and  silver.  They  were  not  like  the  savage  tribes  of  North 
America  who  had  few  working  skills. 

During  all  the  years  when  Pizarro  had  been  trying  to  get 
started  on  an  expedition  to  Peru,  the  Incas  had  been  having 
troubles  of  their  own.  The  old  ruler  of  the  Incas  died  and 
the  kingdom  was  divided  between  his  two  sons.  One  of  the 
brothers  stayed  in  Cusco  (kobs'ko),  the  Inca  capital,  in 
what  is  now  Peru.  The  other  brother,  Atahualpa  (a'td- 
wal'pa ) ,  ruled  in  Quito  ( ke'to ) ,  in  what  is  now  Ecuador. 
The  brothers  did  not  get  along  well  and  their  constant  fight¬ 
ing  weakened  the  Inca  Empire.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great 
help  to  the  Spanish. 

Pizarro  left  San  Miguel  to  visit  Atahualpa  where  he 
was  camped  in  a  little  town  in  the  mountains.  The  Span¬ 
iards  kept  a  constant  lookout  for  attacks  on  the  way,  for 
they  had  to  go  over  high  mountains  and  through  narrow 
passes.  But  Atahualpa  had  learned  from  his  messenger- 
runners  that  there  were  only  62  horsemen  and  106  foot  sol¬ 
diers,  while  he  had  thousands  of  men.  He  must  have  thought 
that  such  a  little  force  would  be  quite  helpless  if  he  at¬ 
tacked,  for  he  allowed  them  to  go  on  without  trouble. 

Pizarro  sent  the  young  captain,  de  Soto,  ahead  to  invite 
Atahualpa  to  visit  him  and  the  Inca  king  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation.  Next  day  Atahualpa  was  carried  on  a  throne  of 
gold  by  his  greatest  nobles  into  Pizarro’s  camp.  His  sub¬ 
jects  swept  the  road  ahead  of  him  so  that  not  even  a  straw 
remained  in  his  path.  Five  thousand  men  were  with  him. 

Now  Pizarro  had  hidden  his  men  to  await  his  signal. 
With  the  battle  cry  of  ‘‘Santiago,”  the  Spanish  rushed  upon 
the  unarmed  Indians  and  defeated  them.  Only  Pizarro,  of 
all  the  Spanish,  was  wounded,  but  more  than  half  the  In¬ 
dians  were  killed  and  the  rest  fled  in  terror.  Atahualpa  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Spanish  soldiers. 
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The  Inca  king  was  unhappy  as  a  captive.  He  said  that 
he  would  fill  a  room  as  high  as  a  man  could  reach  above 
his  head  with  gold  and  silver,  if  in  return  Pizarro  would  set 
him  free.  The  room  was  seventeen  feet  long  by  twelve  feet 
wide,  and  Pizarro  gladly  accepted  the  bargain  although  he 
could  hardly  imagine  so  much  treasure.  Day  after  day  the 
servants  of  the  Inca  came,  each  with  his  burden  of  treasure 
which  he  threw  upon  the  floor.  Day  after  day  the  room 
filled  up  until  at  last  it  was  full  of  gold  and  silver  as  high  as 
Pizarro  could  reach.  But  Atahualpa  was  not  set  free.  Pi¬ 
zarro  was  afraid  to  let  him  go. 

One  of  Pizarro’s  brothers,  who  was  a  friend  of  Atahualpa, 
had  been  sent  to  Spain  with  the  King’s  fifth  of  the  treasure. 
De  Soto,  who  also  was  Atahualpa’s  friend,  was  out  in  the 
country  finding  out  where  the  Indian  forces  were  located. 
With  no  one  to  stop  him,  Pizarro  ordered  Atahualpa  to  be 
executed.  This  was  a  mistake,  for  with  their  chief  gone,  the 
tribes  around  Quito  rose  in  rebellion.  Much  fighting  took 
place  before  the  Spaniards  could  subdue  the  Indians. 

Pizarro  then  went  on  to  conquer  Atahualpa’s  brother 
and  his  people  in  Cusco.  Here  the  Spanish  had  little  trouble 
taking  the  city.  They  stripped  the  temples,  the  homes,  and 
tombs  of  the  gold  and  jewels.  All  of  the  soldiers  by  this 
time  had  great  treasures,  enough  to  make  them  rich  for  life 
in  Spain.  But  here  in  Peru,  the  treasure  had  little  value. 
When  food  was  taken  from  the  Indians,  they  grew  no  more. 
No  amount  of  gold  could  buy  com.  Everyone  suffered. 

Years  of  fighting  followed.  Expeditions  went  out  to  far 
places  in  all  directions.  The  Spanish  went  north  into  Co¬ 
lombia.  They  conquered  the  land  and  started  towns.  They 
went  south  into  Chile  until  they  were  stopped  by  savage 
Indians.  An  expedition  even  started  down  the  Amazon  in 
search  of  cinnamon  trees.  Everywhere  they  went,  the 
Spanish  started  towns. 
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Pizarro  decided  to  make  his  headquarters  in  a  place  more 
easily  reached  than  either  Cusco  or  San  Miguel.  He  selected 
a  place  near  the  Pacific  coast  and  there  started  his  capital, 
the  present  city  of  Lima  ( \emd ) ,  Peru.  He  settled  down  to 
establish  the  government  of  the  new  lands.  Many  of  his 
men  settled  on  great  estates  far  in  the  country,  where  they 
worked  their  lands  with  Indian  slaves. 

Almagro  and  Pizarro,  who  had  worked  together  for  so 
many  years,  now  became  bitter  enemies.  They  quarreled 
over  the  division  of  the  territory.  Almagro  finally  became 
master  of  Cusco  and  Pizarro  ruled  from  Lima.  Months 
were  spent  fighting  the  rebelling  Indians  and  fighting  each 
other  until  finally  Almagro  was  captured  and  put  to  death. 

During  those  months  of  fighting,  many  of  the  valleys 
were  deserted.  The  Indians  had  died  or  they  had  escaped 
to  the  mountains.  The  buildings  were  ruined  and  the  fields 
lay  idle. 

Pizarro  understood  that  he  could  not  run  a  country  with¬ 
out  people  and  tried  to  protect  the  Indians.  But  he  was 
often  away  from  Lima  in  various  parts  of  his  land.  Dis¬ 
tances  were  great  and  travel  was  slow.  Many  of  the  Span¬ 
iards  continued  to  be  cruel  to  the  Indians  even  though 
good  laws  were  made  in  Spain  to  protect  them  and  Pizarro 
tried  to  carry  out  these  laws. 

Pizarro  also  tried  to  help  the  Spanish  colony  by  starting 
trade.  He  started  the  cultivation  of  grains  and  fruits  new  to 
this  country.  He  watched  Lima  as  it  grew  and  was  proud  to 
see  his  people  prosper. 

When  he  was  told  that  the  son  of  Almagro  was  plotting 
to  murder  him,  he  did  not  believe  it.  But  the  plot  was  true 
and  one  Sunday,  while  he  sat  in  his  home  with  his  friends, 
a  mob  broke  in.  Pizarro  was  killed.  He  had  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  King.  During  that  time,  he  had 
added  great  lands  to  the  Spanish  kingdom. 
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Fernando  de  Magellan.  As  you  look  at  maps,  have  you 
ever  wondered  how  map  makers  know  how  to  draw  them? 
Probably  you  have  seen  a  surveyor  working  with  his  instru¬ 
ments,  measuring  distances,  and  the  directions  of  streams 
and  heights  of  hills.  That  is  how  maps  are  made  today.  Map 
makers  are  “recorders.”  They  fly  in  airplanes,  sail  on  the 
water,  and  walk  on  the  land,  and  they  make  a  record  of 
what  they  measure. 

Back  in  the  days  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  King  of 
Portugal,  map  makers  did  not  work  that  way.  They  just 
drew  their  own  ideas  of  what  they  thought  was  true  and 
made  a  “pretty  map.”  Often  it  had  a  picture  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden  on  it  or  pictures  of  serpents  and  fish.  When  sailors 
tried  to  follow  one  of  those  maps,  they  usually  failed  to  find 
the  places  they  were  seeking. 
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It  was  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator  who  started  the  idea 
that  ships  should  first  sail  and  hunt  out  unknown  places  and 
then  make  the  maps.  That  is  why  he  is  known  as  the  “Navi¬ 
gator,”  even  though  he  never  made  a  voyage  himself. 

All  this  leads  to  Magellan  (ma-jerdn).  Fernando  de  Ma¬ 
gellan  was  a  twelve-year-old  country  boy  when  Columbus 
went  on  his  first  voyage.  He  lived  in  Portugal  and  could 
hardly  wait  to  become  a  page  boy  in  the  Court  of  the  King. 
Although  Prince  Henry  was  dead  by  the  time  Magellan  be¬ 
came  a  page,  the  new  King  was  carrying  out  Henry’s  ideas 
about  exploration.  There  was  not  a  minute  when  the  boy 
Magellan  could  not  think  about  some  Portuguese  sailor  who 
was  on  an  unknown  sea  or  looking  at  an  unknown  land.  The 
entire  country  was  always  excited  about  what  was  going 
on.  The  tales  those  captains  told!  The  boy  could  hardly  be¬ 
lieve  them,  but  how  he,  too,  wanted  to  go  on  voyages! 

At  last  young  Magellan  was  old  enough  to  become  a 
sailor.  He  sailed  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  fighting  in  the 
faraway  countries  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  India.  (Look  at 
the  world  map  to  see  where  these  countries  are. )  He  proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  man  in  a  fight  and  a  capable  one  with 
ships. 

In  spite  of  his  fine  service  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  Magel¬ 
lan  was  discharged  and  found  himself  seeking  a  new  place 
to  work.  He  decided  to  go  to  the  King  of  Spain  to  see 
whether  Spain  would  hire  him  to  go  on  an  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion. 

He  told  his  plan  to  the  Spanish  court.  He  said  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  had  failed  to  find  the  Indies  across  the  western 
ocean  because  there  was  a  whole  continent  as  big  as  Africa 
right  in  the  way.  The  Portuguese  captain,  Bartholomew 
Diaz,  had  sailed  around  Africa  in  1487.  Why  could  not  a 
ship  sail  around  the  soifthern  tip  of  the  Americas?  He  would 
like  to  try  to  find  such  a  passage. 
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The  Spanish  king  signed  an  order  for  five  ships,  each  to 
be  provisioned  for  two  years,  to  discover  ‘'islands  and  main¬ 
lands  and  rich  spiceries.”  It  took  a  whole  year  to  prepare 
the  ships  and  to  lay  in  all  the  provisions  needed.  Food,  can¬ 
vas,  rope,  clothes,  trade  goods— hundreds  of  things  had  to 
be  bought  and  taken  to  the  ships. 

Finally,  by  September,  1519,  all  was  ready.  There  were 
five  little  ships  and  270  men.  Most  of  the  men  were  Span¬ 
iards,  but  there  were  also  some  Portuguese,  Italians, 
French,  Germans,  and  a  few  from  several  other  nations.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  times  for  men  to  take  service  with 
ships  of  other  countries. 

In  two  months,  Magellan’s  fleet  landed  on  the  “hump”  of 
South  America,  the  land  closest  to  Africa.  You  can  see  on 
the  map  that  this  is  the  eastern  point  of  Brazil  today.  Some 
Spanish  had  been  left  there  from  an  earlier  Spanish  expedi¬ 
tion  and  they  were  eager  to  trade  with  the  ships’  crew.  The 
men  were  glad  to  give  Magellan  six  fowls  for  a  fishhook, 
fish  to  feed  ten  men  for  a  mirror,  two  geese  for  a  comb. 
Does  this  give  you  an  idea  of  how  people’s  needs  make  dif¬ 
ferences  in  “value”? 

By  March  of  1520  Magellan’s  ships  were  in  latitude  49° 
south.  Can  you  find  that  on  your  map  of  South  America  on 
page  323?  Here  Magellan  decided  to  spend  the  winter.  Do 
you  remember  that  winter  begins  in  March  there?  They 
anchored  the  ships  near  shore  and  used  them  as  a  base  be¬ 
cause  the  land  did  not  provide  much  material  to  build 
houses.  Food  was  short  and  the  weather  was  bitter  cold. 
The  men  were  afraid  and  discouraged.  Some  of  them  mu¬ 
tinied  and  seized  three  of  the  ships.  The  leader  of  the  mu¬ 
tiny  was  killed,  another  captain  was  beheaded,  and  there 
were  no  more  signs  of  mutiny.  One  ship  was  lost  in  a  storm, 
but  the  men  refitted  the  others  as  best  they  could.  They 
spent  months  looking  for  a  passage  through  this  cold,  bare 
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country.  They  sailed  up  one  bay  after  another  only  to  hit 
deadends.  Parties  sent  out  to  explore  got  lost  and  spent 
weeks  getting  back  to  headquarters.  There  seemed  to  be 
many  entrances  for  the  ships,  but  none  of  them  had  a  way 
out  to  the  ocean  on  the  west. 

One  day  the  men  saw  watch  fires  that  had  been  built  by 
the  Indians.  Magellan  named  the  land  Tierra  del  Fuego 
(tyer'ra  del  fwa'go)  which  means  '‘fire  land.”  These  fires 
had  burned  for  hundreds  of  years  because  the  Fuegans  al¬ 
ways  kept  their  fires  going.  Find  Tierra  del  Fuego  on  a  map. 

Another  day,  when  they  were  anchored  in  the  bay,  the 
crew  saw  a  queer-looking  man  coming  across  the  hill.  He 
was  so  tall  that  the  Spaniards  came  hardly  to  his  waist.  He 
was  clothed  in  skins,  and  he  wore  fur  boots  on  the  biggest 
feet  that  any  of  them  had  ever  seen.  The  sailors  called  him 
“Patagon”  which  means  “big  foot.”  This  land  at  the  south¬ 
ern  tip  of  South  America  is  still  called  Patagonia  (pat'd- 
g5'm-d).  If  you  go  there  today,  you  can  see  descendants 
of  these  people,  and  they  have  enormous  feet.  Many  of 
them  still  hunt  with  the  same  kind  of  short  bow  and  arrows 
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using.  They  fish  with  the  same  type  of  nets  and  fish  spears 
and  from  the  same  type  of  boats  made  of  reeds  daubed 
with  mud. 

In  November  the  little  fleet  finally  found  its  way  through 
the  strait  and  sailed  into  the  western  ocean.  This  was 
springtime  there.  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  so  they  called  the 
ocean  “El  Mar  Pacifico,”  which  means  “Peaceful  Sea.’’ 
Thus  it  was  that  Magellan  named  the  ocean  Balboa  had 
discovered. 

Good  weather  is  unusual  here.  The  Strait  of  Magellan 
seems  to  be  at  the  very  end  of  the  earth.  It  is  usually  windy 
and  stormy  and  cold.  The  shores  are  dangerous  with  reefs 
and  rocks  and  the  passage  is  narrow.  Sailing  around  the  tip 
of  South  America  is  still  considered  the  work  of  a  captain 
who  “knows  his  job.”  Making  the  first  trip  without  maps  or 
charts  was  a  great  and  heroic  deed. 

One  ship  deserted,  but  the  three  that  remained  sailed  on. 
They  sailed  and  sailed.  For  ninety-eight  days  they  sailed 
on,  finding  no  place  where  they  could  land  for  food  or 
water.  Scurvy  broke  out,  the  disease  that  comes  to  people 
who  have  no  fruits  or  vegetables  for  a  long  time.  The  crews 
ate  sawdust  and  rats  and  the  last  of  the  sea  biscuits,  that 
were  “but  a  powder  full  of  worms.” 

At  last  the  expedition  got  to  the  Philippine  Islands.  There 
during  a  fight  with  the  natives,  a  ship  was  lost  and  Magel¬ 
lan  and  many  of  his  men  were  killed.  Only  115  men  and 
two  ships  were  left  to  sail  toward  home,  still  westward. 
Months  later  the  little  band  of  worn-out  men  reached  an 
island  in  the  East  Indies,  where  at  last  they  found  the 
cloves,  nutmegs,  mace,  cinnamon,  and  ginger  they  sought. 

Still  their  troubles  were  not  over.  One  of  the  two  little 
ships  sprang  a  leak  and  could  not  sail.  Only  the  Victoria 
finally  reached  Europe.  Sailing  around  the  south  of  Africa 
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18  survivors  of  the  270  men  who  had  started  on  the  voyage 
reached  Seville.  They  had  been  gone  three  years.  Magel¬ 
lan’s  plan  to  sail  westward  to  the  East  Indies  had  worked 
although  he  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  The  class  may  make  a  book  of  pictures  for  each  of  the  five  ex- 
plorers-Columbus,  Cortes,  Balboa,  Pizarro,  and  Magellan.  Here  is 
one  way  to  do  it: 

a.  The  class  should  be  divided  into  committees,  one  committee 
for  each  explorer. 

b.  Each  committee  should  find  “picture”  sentences  in  the  stories 
of  the  five  explorers.  If  there  are  six  people  in  one  committee,  six 
“picture”  sentences  will  be  needed.  Each  person  should  draw  a  pic¬ 
ture  to  illustrate  one  sentence.  Here  are  two  “picture”  sentences  from 
the  story  about  Columbus: 

“Three  little  ships  set  sail  from  Palos.” 

“Columbus  had  gone  only  a  few  miles  when  a  messenger  over¬ 
took  him.” 

c.  Study  the  pictures  in  the  book  to  see  how  the  people  dressed 
and  what  houses,  ships,  and  other  things  were  like.  Then  each  per¬ 
son  should  draw  his  picture  as  he  imagines  it. 

d.  The  pictures  should  be  put  in  order  and  tied  into  booklets, 
one  for  each  explorer. 

2.  The  class  may  divide  itself  into  pairs  or  small  groups.  Each 
group  can  prepare  an  imaginary  conversation  for  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  incidents.  The  rest  of  the  class  should  identify  the  incident.  Per¬ 
haps  you  can  think  of  other  incidents  to  add  to  this  list. 

a.  Two  poor  people  of  Spain  have  just  heard  of  the  discovery  of 
the  new  lands. 

b.  Queen  Isabel  gives  Columbus  permission  to  sail  for  Spain. 

c.  Balboa  and  his  men  taste  the  salty  waters. 

d.  Pizarro  challenges  his  men  to  stay  with  him  or  return  to 
Panama. 

e.  Atahualpa  and  Pizarro  make  a  bargain  about  a  roomful  of 
treasure. 

f.  Magellan  asks  the  Spanish  court  to  give  him  ships  to  sail 
around  South  America. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  do  boys  and  girls  of  Latin  America  study  the  same  ex¬ 
plorers  that  we  study? 

2.  How  can  you  tell  today  which  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
explored  by  the  Spanish? 

3.  Why  were  the  people  of  Europe  excited  about  the  discovery 
of  America? 

4.  How  were  the  new-found  lands  divided  between  Spain  and 
Portugal? 

5.  Why  was  Montezuma  friendly  to  the  Spaniards  at  first? 

6.  How  maps  were  made  long  ago  and  how  they  are  made  today? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Show  on  a  map  which  parts  of  North  America  were  explored 
by  the  Spanish. 

2.  Show  on  a  map  of  the  world  how  the  Spanish  and  the  Portu¬ 
guese  reached  the  Indies  and  America. 

3.  On  a  map  locate  Hispaniola,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Panama,  Peru,  and 
the  Strait  of  Magellan. 

4.  Locate  the  five  European  countries  that  sent  explorers  to  the 
New  World  in  the  early  days. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

The  Story  of  the  Map  by  Roger  Duvoisin  (Knopf). 

They  Put  Out  to  Sea  by  Roger  Duvoisin  (Knopf). 

Stories  of  American  Explorers  and  Settlers  by  Heard  and  King 
(Winston). 

Christopher  Columbus  and  His  Brothers  by  Amy  Hogeboom 
( Lothrop ) . 

The  Conquest  of  Montezuma's  Empire  by  Andrew  Lang  (Long¬ 
mans  ) . 

How  the  World  Was  Explored  by  J.  A.  Lauwerys  and  M.  Neurath 
( Lothrop ) . 

Ship  Boy  with  Columbus  by  E.  L.  Meadowcraft  (Crowell). 

Pan  American  Union:  Hernan  Cortes,  Conqueror  of  Mexico; 
Balboa;  Cabeza  de  Vacas  Great  Journey;  Francisco 
Pizarro. 
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Colonial  Latin  America 


The  time  between  the  early  explorations  and  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  is  called  the  colonial  period. 
This  means  the  period  (or  time)  during  which  our  country 
was  a  colony  of  England. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  all  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  went  through  a  colonial  period.  This  was  the  period 
between  the  time  they  were  explored  and  the  time  they 
broke  away  from  their  mother  countries  in  Europe.  Brazil 
was  a  colony  of  Portugal.  Haiti  was  a  colony  of  France. 
The  other  parts  of  Central  and  South  America  were  colonies 
of  Spain. 

You  have  studied  many  things  about  the  colonial  period 
in  the  United  States.  You  remember  where  the  early  settle¬ 
ments  were  made  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast.  You  have 
read  stories  of  how  the  people  lived.  You  learned  that  the 
English  colonists  felt  that  some  of  the  laws  made  in  the 
mother  country  were  unfair  and  that  some  laws  should  be 
made  by  the  colonists  themselves.  You  know  that  the  thir¬ 
teen  original  colonies  finally  rebelled  and  became  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  the  United  States  of  America.  It  was  hard 
for  our  thirteen  original  states  to  decide  what  kind  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  set  up  and  how  to  run  it.  Because  each  colony 
had  problems  different  from  the  others,  it  took  a  long  time 
to  write  a  constitution  which  all  thirteen  colonies  would 
accept.  Even  today  there  are  problems  over  which  our  state 
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legislatures  and  United  States  Congress  have  bitter  word- 
battles  as  they  try  to  deeide  what  is  best  to  do. 

The  nations  of  Latin  America  have  had  a  similar  strug¬ 
gle.  As  colonies,  these  countries  were  also  ruled  from  far 
away  in  Europe.  They  did  not  like  many  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  had  to  live.  They,  too,  wanted  a  part  in  making 
their  laws.  Like  us,  they  finally  rebelled  and  became  inde¬ 
pendent  nations.  They  had  a  hard  time  trying  to  learn  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it,  just  as  we  did.  Every  country  had  to 
start  trade  with  other  countries.  There  were  the  problems 
of  taxes,  of  transportation,  of  slavery,  and  of  schools.  Some 
of  these  countries  have  had  a  harder  time  than  others  be¬ 
cause  they  had  more  problems.  All  of  them  still  have  many 
problems  to  solve,  just  as  we  have.  The  nations  in  the 
Americas  seem  to  be  like  a  big  family,  some  older  brothers 
and  sisters  and  some  younger,  but  all  growing  and  develop¬ 
ing  and  helping  each  other. 

What  Was  Wanted  of  the  Colonies  in  Latin  America. 
What  did  Spain  and  Portugal  want  of  their  colonies  in  Latin 
America?  They  wanted  two  things  most  of  all.  They  wanted 
to  make  this  newly-discovered  land  into  a  Christian  coun¬ 
try,  and  they  wanted  money.  To  understand  this,  you  have 
to  know  a  few  facts  about  Spain  and  Portugal  as  they  were 
then.  Look  at  your  map.  Do  you  see  how  close  they  are  to 
Italy  and  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa?  Do  you  see  that 
the  peninsula  that  is  Spain  and  Portugal  can  be  easily 
reached  from  any  place  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea? 
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Long  ago  that  Mediterranean  Sea  was  the  center  of  the 
world.  Little  ships  could  easily  sail  around  its  shores.  When 
the  Romans  became  powerful  in  Italy,  they  conquered  all 
the  other  lands  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  including 
Spain  and  Portugal.  Later,  the  Romans  taught  the  people 
in  these  lands  to  become  Christians. 

Many  years  later  Spain  and  Portugal  were  overrun  by 
the  Mohammedans  (sometimes  called  Moors),  who  crossed 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  from  Africa.  The  Christians  fought 
the  Moors  for  more  than  700  years  before  the  Moors  were 
defeated.  Because  the  Christians  had  fought  so  long  for 
their  religion,  they  were  determined  that  the  New  World 
should  be  Christian.  This  is  why  the  priests  of  the  church 
came  into  the  New  World  as  fast  as  it  was  explored. 

The  Moors  had  been  driven  out  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
just  a  short  time  before  Columbus  found  the  Americas. 
Both  countries  were  in  debt,  for  wars  cost  much  money. 
That  was  why  the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal  were  also 
determined  that  the  new  land  should  pay  them  well  in 
money. 

How  the  Early  Colonists  Lived.  Jamestown,  the  first 
permanent  English  settlement  in  the  New  World,  was 
made  in  1607.  By  that  time  there  were  already  150  well- 
established  cities  and  towns  and  200,000  people  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  America.  Does  that  surprise  you?  The 
map  on  page  35  will  tell  you  where  some  of  these  towns 
were. 

As  far  as  possible  the  colonists  tried  to  follow  the  customs 
they  had  known  in  Spain.  They  built  their  towns  according 
to  a  definite  plan  sent  by  the  Spanish  king.  Of  course,  these 
plans  could  not  always  be  carried  out  in  every  single  detail, 
but  they  were  followed  fairly  closely. 

First  of  all,  exploring  parties  stopped  to  lay  out  towns  in 
places  that  would  help  Spain  hold  the  territory.  Then  they 
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were  instructed  to  look  at  the  natives  to  see  whether  there 
were  many  old  people  and  whether  the  young  people 
looked  well  and.  strong.  This  was  done  to  make  sure  the 
spot  was  healthy.  They  were  to  see  if  there  were  forests 
nearby  that  would  supply  firewood  and  if  there  was  a  good 
supply  of  food  and  water.  If  the  town  was  near  the  sea¬ 
shore,  the  explorers  were  to  select  a  deep  and  sheltered  har¬ 
bor  that  could  be  defended  against  an  enemy.  If  the  town 
was  an  inland  town,  it  was  to  be  built,  if  possible,  on  a  river 
which  was  navigable.  It  was  to  be  placed  on  ground  high 
enough  to  get  away  from  the  mosquitoes  and  pests  that  live 
around  wet  lowlands. 

Once  the  site  for  the  town  was  chosen,  the  men  started  to 
plan  the  town  itself.  First,  a  large  rectangle  was  measured 
in  the  middle  of  the  town  for  the  main  plaza  or  park.  The 
length  of  the  plaza  was  always  one  and  one  half  times  its 
width.  Around  the  plaza,  the  government  buildings,  mar¬ 
kets,  and  smaller  churches  were  built.  The  principal  church 
was  built  some  distance  from  the  main  plaza  on  a  hill,  if 
possible,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  from  a  distance. 

A  big  main  street  was  started  at  the  center  of  each 
of  the  four  sides.  Then  there  were  eight  smaller  streets,  two 
at  each  comer.  If  the  new  town  was  in  a  cool  climate,  the 
streets  were  fairly  wide  so  that  the  sun  could  shine  on  the 
streets.  If  the  climate  was  hot,  the  streets  were  made  nar¬ 
row  so  that  the  houses  would  provide  as  much  shade  as 
possible.  Sometimes  the  streets  were  paved  with  rough, 
stone  blocks,  but  usually  they  were  dirt  roads.  They  were, 
therefore,  muddy  in  the  rainy  season  and  very  dusty  in  the 
dry  season.  People  threw  garbage  and  other  refuse  into  the 
streets,  too.  The  only  street  cleaning  was  done  by  the  buz¬ 
zards  and  stray  dogs  or  pigs.  This  is  still  true  in  some  smaller 
South  American  towns  today,  but,  of  course,  the  larger 
towns  and  cities  are  as  clean  as  our  own. 
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The  streets  and  squares  were  not  given  names  at  first;  at 
least,  there  are  no  names  on  the  first  city  maps  that  we 
know  about.  Eventually,  streets  came  to  be  known  by  such 
names  as  “city  hall  square,”  'dong,  wide,  stone-paved 
street,”  or  “the  street  of  the  silversmiths,”  or  “lost  child 
street.” 

Since  there  were  no  street  lights  and  no  police  force,  each 
householder  hired  his  own  night  watchman.  The  watchman 
had  to  walk  about  all  night,  calling  out  the  hours  and  re¬ 
porting  if  all  was  well.  Even  today,  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
watchmen  guard  the  houses  at  night  and  blow  their 
whistles  to  let  the  householder  know  they  are  attending  to 
their  duties. 

The  founders  of  each  town  allowed  space  for  the  town  to 
grow  and  then  marked  the  outside  limits.  There  they  built  a 
wall  for  defense.  No  house  or  other  structure  was  allowed 
within  300  paces  of  this  city  wall.  Since  these  walls  were 


usually  built  of  mud,  most  of  them  have  long  since  fallen 
down.  A  few  of  them,  however,  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
places  where  there  has  not  been  enough  rain  to  wash  them 
away. 

If  the  town  was  on  the  river,  slaughter  houses  and  fish 
markets  were  built  below  the  town.  If  the  town  was  on  the 
seashore,  they  were  built  at  a  place  where  the  tides  would 
carry  away  the  refuse. 

The  earliest  buildings  in  the  town  were  of  one  story  and 
very  crude.  As  the  town  prospered  and  the  inhabitants  got 
more  money,  they  built  larger  homes  of  clay  or  of  adobe. 
Sometimes,  as  in  Cusco,  Peru,  houses  were  built  on  the 
stone  foundations  of  the  ruined  Indian  houses.  Wherever 
there  were  many  earthquakes,  buildings  were  always  of 
one  story  for  safety.  The  outside  of  the  houses  was  plain 
with  only  a  few  windows  looking  out  on  the  street.  These 
windows  were  protected  by  iron  grills. 
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The  homes  of  the  wealthy  people  usually  had  an  en¬ 
trance  gate  which  was  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  to  pass 
through.  In  one  of  the  heavy  wooden  doors  of  the  gate,  a 
smaller  door  was  cut  for  people  to  use  when  the  carriages 
were  not  going  through.  Across  the  front  of  these  houses 
was  a  reception  room  which  was  very  seldom  used  except 
for  important  fiestas,  or  parties.  The  center  of  the  house 
was  the  open  patio.  Here  the  family  really  lived,  espe¬ 
cially  in  tropical  lands.  Along  one  side  of  the  patio  was  a 
row  of  bedrooms,  usually  with  curtains  instead  of  doors. 
This  gave  privacy  but  allowed  the  air  to  circulate.  All  the 
windows  opened  on  the  patio.  The  wide  overhanging 
roof  made  a  porch  so  that  it  was  possible  to  go  from  one 
room  to  another,  even  in  bad  weather. 

Back  of  the  patio  were  the  kitchen,  the  servants’  quar¬ 
ters,  and  a  passageway  wide  enough  for  a  carriage.  The 
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kitchen  was  just  an  open  space.  It  had  only  the  wide  roof 
of  the  servants’  quarters  to  protect  the  servants  as  they 
worked.  In  the  open  kitchen  was  a  stove  made  of  clay  or 
tile.  Charcoal  was  usually  burned  in  it. 

Finally,  way  back  in  the  rear  of  the  lot  was  the  service 
patio.  Around  it  were  the  stable,  the  coach  house,  and 
quarters  for  more  servants. 

The  interiors  of  these  wealthy  homes  were  very  elab¬ 
orate.  Furniture  was  carved  and  inlaid  with  ivory,  silver, 
tortoise  shell,  and  mother  of  pearl.  The  fabrics  which  w^ere 
hung  at  the  windows  and  on  the  walls  were  very  rich.  The 
floors  were  tiled  and  covered  with  rugs.  The  bedsteads  had 
canopies.  There  were  desks,  bureaus,  and  chairs  covered 
with  leather.  There  were  silver  dishes,  candle  holders,  and 
mirror  frames. 

In  the  homes  of  the  less  wealthy  people,  the  furnishings 
were  sturdy  but  very  simple.  Usually  there  were  tables, 
chairs,  benches,  and  beds.  There  were  chests  for  storage 
and  perhaps  a  cupboard  used  for  a  wardrobe.  Where  it  was 
colder,  there  was  also  a  brazier  ( bra'zher ) .  A  brazier  was  a 
little  open  stove  for  burning  charcoal.  It  looked  somewhat 
like  a  shallow  bowl  on  legs.  Sometimes  it  was  set  into  the 
base  of  a  table. 

In  the  early  colonial  days  most  of  the  Spanish  people  in 
South  America  lived  in  the  cities.  Here  among  the  wealthy 
people,  life  went  on  much  as  it  did  in  Europe.  They  tried  to 
live  and  dress  as  they  did  in  Spain.  There  were  plays,  con¬ 
certs,  dances,  and  bull  fights.  The  religious  holidays  were 
celebrated  with  parades,  pageants,  and  great  church  cere¬ 
monies.  Whenever  news  arrived  from  Spain  about  a  new 
royal  baby,  or  marriage,  or  death,  or  a  coronation,  the  col¬ 
onists  had  a  big  celebration,  even  though  the  announcement 
arrived  weeks  after  the  event.  When  visitors  arrived  from 
foreign  countries,  big  parties  were  given  in  their  honor. 
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But  in  spite  of  all  these  celebrations,  life  was  usually 
very  simple.  The  upper  class  women  kept  close  to  their 
homes.  They  seldom  went  out  except  to  church  or  for  an 
afternoon  walk  around  the  plaza.  Occasionally  they  went 
to  dances  in  someone’s  home.  They  enjoyed  the  weekly 
market  days  when  the  Indians  came  in  from  the  country. 
Markets  were  colorful  to  see  and  there  were  many  strange 
and  wonderful  things  to  buy. 

In  the  country,  the  great  landholders  also  led  a  pleasant, 
simple  life.  They  lived  on  large  ranches.  Their  big  houses 
were  near  the  villages  where  their  slaves  and  laborers  lived. 
They  traveled  over  their  great  estates  on  horseback  to  see 
that  the  work  was  being  done.  Often  many  of  the  ranchers 
got  together  for  planting  and  harvesting,  and  made  happy 
fiestas  of  the  occasions— racing  horses,  dancing,  and  eating 
picnic  dinners.  Each  little  village  had  its  own  religious  fies¬ 
tas  which  the  wealthy  and  the  poor  enjoyed  alike. 

Because  converting  the  Indians  to  Christianity  was  very 
important  to  the  Spanish,  churches,  monasteries,  and  con¬ 
vents  sprang  up  in  great  numbers  all  over  South  America. 
The  church  had  charge  of  all  education  for  both  the  Span¬ 
ish  and  for  the  Indians.  The  Indians  were  taught  religion, 
hand  crafts  such  as  carving  and  carpentry,  and  ways  to  cul¬ 
tivate  new  kinds  of  crops.  Carpenters,  masons,  saddle- 
makers,  and  other  craftsmen  were  given  some  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  too,  but  only  enough  to  help  them  do  better  in  their 
work. 

In  those  days  there  were  many  people,  even  among  the 
wealthy,  who  never  learned  to  read  and  write.  As  time 
went  on,  some  schools  were  established  for  boys.  The  few 
men  who  went  on  to  a  university  were  usually  educated  to 
be  doctors,  lawyers,  and  priests.  Girls  received  their  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  home.  They  learned  to  read  and  write,  em¬ 
broider,  paint,  and  play  a  musical  instrument. 
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National  Tourist  Commission  of  Guatemala 
This  church,  built  in  colonial  times,  stands  near  Guatemala  City, 
Guatemala.  Why  did  the  Spanish  build  many  churches.^ 


The  general  unsanitary  conditions  under  which  people 
lived,  especially  in  the  cities,  led  to  much  illness.  Plagues 
were  frequent,  and  sudden  death  from  fever  was  taken  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Then,  too,  the  Europeans  had  brought 
many  diseases,  such  as  smallpox  and  measles,  with  them. 
The  Indians  died  by  the  thousands,  for  they  had  no  idea 
how  to  treat  the  new  diseases.  A  favorite  form  of  charity  of 
the  wealthy  was  to  establish  “hospitals.”  These  were  run  by 
nuns  and  monks.  These  “hospitals”  were  not  only  places 
where  the  sick  were  cared  for,  but  also  homes  for  the  very 
poor  and  the  aged. 

Apparently  a  wide  variety  of  food  was  grown  in  colonial 
days  even  though  the  poor  lived  mostly  on  corn,  rice, 
beans,  and  flour  made  of  the  manioc  root.  Early  reports  of 


travelers  in  those  countries  mention  sweet-meats  (candy), 
mutton,  veal,  beef,  turkey  and  other  fowl,  fish,  venison, 
bacon,  porcupine  meat,  eggs,  honey,  pineapples,  apples, 
pears,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons,  green  peas,  beans, 
com,  rice,  and  particularly  a  hot  chocolate  drink.  From  this 
list  you  can  see  that  the  colonial  people  in  Latin  America 
had  almost  as  much  variety  in  their  food  as  we  have  today. 
What  did  they  eat  that  you  do  not  have? 

The  Colonial  Government.  In  colonial  days  there  were 
few  machines.  All  the  work  in  farming,  mining,  and  in 
manufacturing  had  to  be  done  by  hand.  So  the  hands  of 
men  were  very  important.  The  more  the  colonies  produced, 
the  more  ‘Lands”  they  needed.  In  fact  they  could  not  pro¬ 
duce  without  “hands.”  This  is  why  the  Indians  had  been  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Spanish  owners  of  mines  or  plantations  as 
slaves.  When  Indians  from  the  highlands  died  in  the  mines 
and  on  the  hot  lowlands,  the  colonists  brought  in  slaves 
from  Africa.  The  big  estates  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
whole  northeastern  section  of  South  America  came  to  be 
worked  mostly  by  Negro  slaves. 

Colonial  life  in  Latin  America  gradually  became  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  ways  of  the  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Indian,  and 
Negro  people.  These  colonists  felt  that  the  people  in  far¬ 
away  Europe  did  not  understand  life  in  the  New  World. 
Many  of  the  laws  made  in  the  mother  countries  were  un¬ 
popular. 

One  law  said  that  all  officials  of  the  Spanish  colonies  had 
to  be  men  who  were  born  in  Spain.  The  Indians  did  not 
understand  or  like  many  of  the  laws  made  in  Spain  and  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  rulers  sent  from  Spain.  Many  people  were 
mestizos,  the  children  of  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish. 
These  mestizos  wanted  to  have  something  to  say  about  how 
they  were  governed.  Some  people  were  Creoles.  They  were 
children  of  Spanish  parents  who  were  born  in  the  New 
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World.  They  did  not  like  being  unable  to  hold  an  office  in 
the  government.  They  considered  themselves  Spaniards 
even  though  they  had  not  been  born  in  Spain.  Some  of  the 
people  were  Negro  slaves  from  Africa  and  they  did  not  like 
being  slaves.  You  can  see  how  this  rule  that  only  people 
born  in  the  mother  country  could  hold  an  office  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  made  many  people  unhappy. 

Other  laws  governed  trade.  The  people  in  the  colonies 
were  allowed  to  sell  their  goods  only  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try— to  no  one  else.  They  could  sell  only  raw  products.  Raw 
products  are  the  materials  which  factories  use  to  make  into 
manufactured  goods.  This  law  meant  that  the  colonies 
could  have  no  manufacturing.  They  could  only  mine  gold 
and  silver,  or  raise  products  such  as  sugar  and  cacao,  or 
get  products  from  the  forests  such  as  mahogany  and  palm 
nuts.  It  also  meant  that,  when  the  colonists  were  paid  for 
their  products,  they  could  buy  the  manufactured  things 
they  needed  only  in  the  mother  country.  They  needed 
clothes  and  furniture,  medicine  and  books,  and  many  other 
things  to  make  them  comfortable.  These  things  could  be 
bought  with  their  money,  but  only  in  Spain. 

Even  the  land  and  sea  routes  by  which  products  were 
shipped  were  laid  out  by  the  government  in  Spain.  They 
were  not  always  the  shortest  or  cheapest  or  easiest  routes. 
The  people  who  made  the  laws  were  far  away  and  did  not 
know  the  hardships  or  the  distances  of  this  new  land.  Here 
is  one  example.  Follow  this  route  on  the  map  on  page  35 
and  you  will  understand  how  the  colonists  must  have  felt 
about  this  law.  Goods  for  Buenos  Aires  could  not  be  sent 
directly  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  Spain  to  that  city. 
Instead  they  had  to  go  from  Spain  to  the  town  of  Porto 
Bello  (por'to  bel'o)  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  Panama.  Here 
they  were  packed  on  the  backs  of  Indians  and  burros  and 
taken  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  On  the  Pacific  Ocean 
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side  the  goods  were  reloaded  into  a  ship  for  Callao  (ka- 
ya'o),  Peru.  There  they  were  once  again  unloaded  from 
the  ship  to  be  carried  overland  from  Peru  to  Buenos  Aires. 
This  part  of  the  journey  was  done  with  oxcarts,  mules, 
llamas,  and  Indian  carriers.  You  can  imagine  how  many 
weeks  that  took!  Every  town  through  which  the  goods 
passed  had  a  right  to  tax  them.  By  the  time  things  got  to 
Buenos  Aires,  they  were  very  expensive. 

Only  two  fleets  a  year  sailed  between  Spain  and  the  col¬ 
onies.  As  the  colonies  produced  more  and  more,  goods 
piled  up  at  Porto  Bello  and  much  was  spoiled.  The  colonists 
also  needed  more  things  than  two  fleets  a  year  could  bring. 
So  they  began  to  trade  with  other  countries  even  though  it 
was  against  the  law.  The  English,  the  French,  and  the 
Dutch  traded  with  them,  and  the  pirates  began  to  raid  the 
coastal  towns  and  attack  the  fleets.  Altogether,  these  trade 
laws  discouraged  the  colonists. 

During  all  this  time  the  ruling  classes  in  Europe  had  little 
concern  for  how  the  poor  people  lived.  The  Spanish  rulers 
were  no  better  or  worse  than  other  rulers.  They  had  the 
same  feelings  about  the  Indians  and  poor  people  that  nearly 
everyone  else  in  their  position  had.  There  were,  of  course, 
a  few  men  who  worked  for  the  good  of  everyone.  These 
few  men  were  the  ones  who  became  the  leaders. 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  idea  began 
to  spread.  There  seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  the 
air.  Talk  flew  from  man  to  man,  from  group  to  group,  and 
from  country  to  country.  In  1776  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America  declared  their  independence  from  England 
and  became  the  United  States.  A  few  years  later,  the 
French  fought  the  French  Revolution  and  started  on 
their  way  to  self  government  by  establishing  the  Republic 
of  France.  Many  leaders  of  the  Latin  American  countries 
had  this  feeling  for  freedom,  too.  Some  had  traveled  in  the 
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United  States.  As  young  men  some  went  to  school  in 
France.  They  read  many  books  about  government  and  free¬ 
dom.  Some  of  them  began  to  think  and  to  plan  for  freeing 
their  own  countries  from  the  rulers  of  Europe. 

The  Spanish  colonies  did  not  get  their  freedom  from 
Spain  easily.  They  had  to  fight  many  battles  for  it.  There  is 
no  need  for  you  to  learn  all  about  those  battles.  The  stories 
of  a  few  of  the  Latin  American  heroes  will  tell  you  about 
the  struggles  of  their  countries. 

Just  as  in  the  United  States  everyone  of  us  knows  about 
and  loves  George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  so  in 
Latin  America  all  school  children  know  and  love  their 
heroes.  Just  as  we  do,  they  name  streets,  parks,  rivers, 
towns,  and  cities  for  their  national  heroes.  Their  birthdays 
are  national  holidays.  Their  statues  are  in  the  parks  and 
their  pictures  on  pieces  of  money. 

Simon  Bolivar.  Every  time  you  sing  our  national  anthem. 
The  Star  Spangled  Banner,  you  sing  ‘'the  land  of  the  free.'' 
Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  what  it  means  to  be  free? 
It  means  that  every  one  of  you,  boys  or  girls,  by  working 
hard,  thinking,  and  being  a  good  citizen  can  become  a  doc¬ 
tor,  a  lawyer,  a  carpenter,  a  teacher,  or  anything  else  if  you 
have  the  ability  and  wish  to  do  so.  Even  people  who  have 
had  few  opportunities  may  choose  the  work  they  wish  to  do 
and  be  successful  if  they  are  willing  to  work  hard  enough. 
No  matter  where  a  citizen  has  come  from,  he  may  become 
an  official  of  the  government  of  his  town,  country  or  state, 
or  of  the  United  States. 

You  are  free  to  come  and  go  any  where  in  the  United 
States.  You  may  attend  the  church  of  your  choice.  No  one 
will  stop  you  if  you  move  from  one  town  to  another  or  from 
one  state  to  another,  or  if  you  change  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other.  You  are  free  to  talk  to  whomever  you  please.  As  long 
as  you  do  not  break  the  law,  you  are  free  to  come  and  go. 
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No  policeman  will  enter  your  home  or  bother  you.  If  you  do 
get  into  trouble,  you  are  entitled  to  a  fair  hearing  in  a  court. 
There  are  many  other  things  that  freedom  means,  but  these 
are  easily  understood  things  that  every  boy  and  girl  knows. 

This  has  not  always  been  so  in  the  Americas  and  it  is  not 
so  in  many  places  in  the  world  today.  It  was  not  true  in 
Venezuela  back  in  1783  when  an  infant  son,  called  Simon, 
was  born  in  a  Creole  family  by  the  name  of  Bolivar  ( bo¬ 
le' var). 

Simon  Bolivar’s  mother  was  a  very  intelligent  woman. 
When  her  son  was  only  five  years  old,  she  chose  a  wise  and 
good  man  to  be  his  teacher.  From  the  very  beginning  the 
teacher  taught  the  boy  to  understand  the  reasons  for  things 
that  happened.  He  made  him  think  about  things  and  not 
just  memorize  without  understanding.  He  taught  the  boy 
about  freedom  and  liberty  and  equality.  Bolivar’s  teacher 


Bolivar  was  born  in  this  house  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  Find  Caracas 
on  the  map,  page  35. 


Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 


taught  him  that  he  must  always  be  brave  no  matter  what 
hardships  he  might  have  to  face.  In  later  years  this  courage 
and  endurance  were  helpful  to  him. 

The  boy  looked  around  him  and  saw  how  people  were 
living,  and  he  wondered  why  these  things  were  so  and  how 
the  lives  of  people  could  be  made  better.  A  few  people, 
who  were  wealthy  and  powerful  because  the  King  had  given 
them  great  lands  and  privileges,  had  much  freedom  to  en¬ 
joy.  But  the  people  who  had  to  work  on  the  large  planta¬ 
tions,  the  Indians,  the  Negroes,  and  the  mestizos,  had  a 
hard  time.  They  were  very  poor  and  had  little  freedom  of 
any  kind. 

As  he  got  older,  Simon  Bolivar  read  more  and  more 
about  what  was  happening  in  Europe  and  North  America. 
He  began  to  have  a  dream  of  liberty  and  freedom  for  his 
own  country.  When  he  visited  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  he  began  to  see  how  people  and  the  country  could 
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grow  and  prosper  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom.  He  deter¬ 
mined  more  and  more  that  he  would  bring  liberty  to  his 
country. 

The  King  of  Spain  did  not  want  the  people  in  the  colonies 
to  find  out  that  other  people  were  fighting  for  freedom.  He 
tried  to  keep  all  books  and  papers  about  freedom  out  of  his 
colonies.  In  spite  of  his  efforts,  pamphlets  and  books  were 
secretly  printed  and  secretly  circulated.  More  and  more 
people  began  to  read  the  articles  about  the  ‘Tights  of  man.” 

About  this  time  Napoleon  was  trying  to  conquer  all  of 
Europe  and  put  all  the  countries  under  his  rule.  He  sent  his 
army  into  Spain  and  subdued  that  country  and  put  his 
brother  on  the  throne.  The  Spanish  colonists  in  the  New 
World  did  not  like  this  at  all.  They  refused  to  acknowledge 
Joseph  Bonaparte  as  their  king.  In  Venezuela,  which  was 
the  home  country  of  Simon  Bolivar,  the  people  set  up  their 
own  government.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  of  course,  did  not  like 
this.  He  sent  ships  to  close  the  ports  of  Venezuela  so  they 
could  not  trade,  but  the  people  of  Venezuela  would  not 
give  up.  They  sent  young  Simon  Bolivar  to  Europe  to  see  if 
he  could  get  help.  While  he  was  there,  he  met  an  older  man 
from  Venezuela,  whose  name  was  Miranda.  Together  they 
decided  that  they  would  return  home,  raise  an  army,  and 
try  to  make  Venezuela  an  independent  country.  On  July  5, 
I8II,  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  declared  their  independ¬ 
ence  from  Spain.  But  Bolivar  and  his  army  still  had  to  fight 
on.  Altogether  it  took  them  sixteen  years  to  drive  the  last 
of  the  Spanish  army  out  of  Venezuela. 

Then  Bolivar  began  to  learn  that  it  was  harder  for  his 
people  to  learn  to  govern  themselves  than  it  was  to  fight  for 
their  independence.  The  poor  people  did  not  understand 
their  new  freedom.  They  had  had  no  education  and  had  al¬ 
ways  had  to  do  whatever  they  were  told  to  do.  Many  of  the 
rich  people  were  afraid  that  they  would  lose  their  property. 
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whatever  the  reason,  few  people  of  Venezuela  gave  Bolivar 
and  Miranda  the  help  that  they  had  hoped  to  get  to  drive 
out  the  last  of  the  Spanish.  The  powerful  landowners  eon- 
tinued  to  fight  among  themselves.  First  one  and  then  an¬ 
other  got  control  of  the  new  country.  Miranda  was  sent  to 
prison  by  one  of  these  men.  Bolivar  had  to  leave  the  country 
for  a  time,  but  he  did  not  give  up  the  fight  for  freedom. 

You  could  not  remember  all  the  battles  that  he  fought, 
all  the  people  that  worked  with  him,  and  all  the  people  who 
worked  against  him.  The  important  things  for  you  to  re¬ 
member  are  the  two  reasons  that  South  American  children 
are  taught  to  love  and  revere  Bolivar  as  we  do  George 
Washington.  Those  two  things  are  that  he  wanted  freedom 
for  his  people,  and  that  he  ivould  not  give  up  the  struggle. 

Bolivar  believed  in  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the  people. 
In  spite  of  the  battles  among  the  powerful  landowners  to 
gain  control  of  the  new  country,  he  fought  to  make  a  good 
government  for  the  people.  He  had  to  leave  the  country 
again  and  again  because  people  tried  to  kill  him.  Every¬ 
where  he  went  he  asked  for  help.  He  finally  got  help  from 
the  President  of  Haiti.  He  got  an  army  together  and  once 
again  took  control  in  Venezuela. 

Bolivar  knew  that  the  Spanish  who  were  still  in  Peru 
were  helping  his  enemies  in  Venezuela.  He  believed  they 
must  be  driven  out  of  all  of  the  New  World.  He  decided  to 
carry  his  fight  into  Peru.  This  last  army  of  Bolivar  is  often 
called  the  “foreign  legion”  because  many  British  and  Irish 
veterans  of  European  wars  were  in  it.  There  were  only 
2,500  men,  but  with  them  Bolivar  made  a  journey  over  the 
Andes  from  Venezuela  to  Peru.  That  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  journeys  of  history.  It  was  the  rainy  season  and  the 
rain  washed  away  most  of  the  roads.  For  days  the  little 
army  waded  through  water  which  was  sometimes  so  high 
that  they  had  to  carry  their  guns  over  their  heads.  They 
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had  to  go  over  a  mountain  pass  13,000  feet  high.  They  were 
starved,  they  were  poorly  clothed,  they  were  cold  and 
nearly  exhausted,  but  they  kept  on.  Only  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  this  leader  who  would  not  give  up  kept  them  going 
on  to  victory.  The  Spanish  in  all  the  northern  part  of  South 
America  were  at  last  defeated  and  the  victorious  army  re¬ 
turned  home. 

While  Bolivar  was  doing  his  work  in  the  northern  part 
of  South  America,  another  man  with  similar  ideas  of  free¬ 
dom  was  working  in  the  southern  part.  This  man  was  San 
Martin  (siin'  mar-ten').  Both  San  Martin  and  Bolivar  real¬ 
ized  that  they  would  need  to  join  forces  if  they  were  going 
to  free  the  entire  continent  from  the  Spanish  yoke.  On  July 
26,  1822,  they  met  at  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador.  No  one  now 
knows  exactly  what  they  talked  about  or  why  they  decided 
what  they  did,  but,  whatever  the  reasons,  San  Martin  gave 
up  the  command  of  his  army  to  Bolivar  and  left  South 
America. 

There  is  a  sad  end  to  Bolivar’s  story.  The  people  were  still 
not  ready  to  use  their  freedom  wisely.  Again  and  again 
jealousies  arose  and  Bolivar  had  to  spend  his  time  going 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another  trying  to  settle 
these  quarrels.  People  who  had  been  his  friends  began  to 
call  him  traitor.  Many  did  not  understand  that  he  wanted 
good  things  for  all  the  people,  not  just  to  keep  on  with  the 
same  old  unjust  laws  under  a  different  ruler.  He  became  a 
sick  discouraged  man  and  finally  died  before  the  people 
were  ready  to  work  with  him. 

Today,  however,  Bolivar  is  cherished  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  heroes  of  South  America.  Now  people  realize  that  he 
was  the  man  who  laid  the  foundation  for  their  republics. 
You  will  see  statues  of  him  in  the  parks  all  over  South 
America.  Cities  and  streets  are  named  for  him,  and  the 
country  of  Bolivia  bears  his  name. 
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Jose  de  San  Martin.  San  Martin  is  a  beloved  hero  because 
he  was  an  unselfish  man.  His  whole  life  shows  that  he 
thought  more  of  the  good  of  his  countrymen  than  he  did  of 
glory  for  himself. 

San  Martin  was  born  in  Argentina,  but  he  was  sent  to 
Spain  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  very  young.  There  he 
studied  the  usual  things  that  other  boys  of  his  time  studied 
—mathematics,  science,  geography,  grammar,  music,  draw¬ 
ing,  fencing,  and  dancing.  He  became  an  army  cadet  when 
he  was  eleven  years  old  and  studied  how  to  manage  armies. 

You  might  think  that  a  young  man  who  left  South  Amer¬ 
ica  when  he  was  very  young  would  not  have  much  interest 
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in  the  freedom  of  the  people  of  South  Ameriea.  But  San 
Martin  did  have  this  interest.  While  he  was  in  Spain,  the 
sons  of  many  other  families  of  South  America  were  sent  to 
school  there,  too.  San  Martin  soon  got  acquainted  with 
these  new  students.  You  will  remember  that  these  children 
who  were  born  in  the  New  World  of  Spanish  parents  were 
called  Creoles.  The  Creoles,  you  will  also  remember,  were 
not  allowed  to  hold  any  office  in  the  government  in  the  New 
World.  Any  officer  in  the  government  had  to  be  born  in 
Spain.  As  you  can  imagine,  San  Martin  and  the  other  young 
Creoles  resented  this  treatment.  All  the  young  Creoles,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  being  educated  in  Spain,  talked  and  talked 
about  the  government  in  which  they  could  have  no  part. 
Finally,  San  Martin  became  so  interested  that  in  1812  he 
went  back  to  Argentina  to  try  to  help  his  native  country. 

He  had  been  away  from  Argentina  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years.  During  that  time  the  Argentines  had  begun  to 
rebel  against  Spain.  Although  Argentina  was  still  out¬ 
wardly  loyal  to  the  King,  the  people  had  really  taken  over 
the  government  for  themselves.  The  rebels  did  not  know 
San  Martin  very  well,  and  they  did  not  know  whether  to 
trust  him  or  not.  Some  men  even  thought  he  might  be  a  spy 
for  Spain,  but  as  they  got  to  know  him  better  they  realized 
that  he  loved  Argentina.  Soon  he  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
military  school  the  Argentines  had  started  to  train  officers 
for  their  cavalry. 

Before  long  a  Spanish  fleet  came  into  one  of  the  harbors. 
San  Martin  was  sent  with  a  regiment  to  drive  it  away.  He 
thought  of  a  very  clever  scheme.  He  hid  his  men  and  dis¬ 
guised  himself  as  a  farmer.  Wearing  a  poncho,  he  rode 
around  to  see  what  the  Spanish  ships  were  doing.  He  kept 
watch  all  night  and  early  in  the  morning  he  saw  them  land¬ 
ing.  Then  he  signaled  to  his  men  to  rush  forth  and  they 
were  able  to  drive  the  Spanish  off.  When  the  battle  was 
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over,  San  Martin  sat  down  and  wrote  his  report.  It  was 
here  that  he  began  to  show  the  unselfishness  for  which  the 
world  remembers  him.  He  praised  the  bravery  of  his  men, 
but  he  said  nothing  at  all  of  his  own  part  in  the  battle.  After 
this  battle  the  people  began  to  trust  him  more  and  to  know 
that  he  was  not  a  spy.  This  battle  was  the  turning  point 
in  the  revolution  and  the  real  beginning  of  San  Martin  as  a 
leader.  However,  it  was  not  until  a  few  years  later  that 
Argentina  declared  her  independence  (July  9,  1816). 

At  this  time  Spain  had  armies  scattered  throughout 
South  America,  with  headquarters  in  Lima,  Peru.  San  Mar¬ 
tin,  like  Bolivar,  believed  that  all  these  Spanish  officials  and 
armies  should  be  driven  out  of  South  America.  He  knew 
that  the  Spanish  troops  in  Lima  far  outnumbered  his  army 
and  that  he  would  never  be  able  to  defeat  them  there. 
What  he  decided  to  do  was  to  cross  the  Andes  Mountains 
from  Argentina  into  Chile  where  there  was  a  smaller  Span¬ 
ish  army.  He  felt  that  if  he  could  defeat  this  small  army  he 
could  gather  more  men  in  Chile  and  could  then  go  from 
Chile  to  Peru  by  sea. 

He  knew,  however,  that  the  people  would  never  believe 
that  he  could  take  an  army  across  the  high  Andes.  Secretly, 
he  decided  upon  a  plan.  He  asked  for  permission  to  resign 
from  the  army.  He  said  that  his  health  was  poor  and  that 
he  would  like  to  go  into  a  province  of  Argentina  which  was 
just  across  the  mountains  from  Chile.  He  was  sent  there  to 
be  governor. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived,  he  started  his  plan  by  setting  a 
good  example  of  saving  money  and  working  hard.  He  did 
not  go  to  live  in  the  governor’s  palace  where  it  would  be  ex¬ 
pensive  to  live.  He  lived  in  a  smaller  place  so  that  he  could 
save  half  of  his  money  to  put  into  the  treasury  for  the  army. 
No  one  worked  harder  than  San  Martin.  He  got  up  early. 
He  did  very  few  things  for  recreation.  He  worked  late  at 
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night.  In  fact,  he  set  such  a  fine  example  that  everybody  in 
the  province  began  to  help  him  build  a  strong  army. 

Before  long  some  of  the  people  from  Chile  began  to  drift 
across  the  mountains  into  Argentina  to  join  him.  Among 
them  was  a  young  man  whose  name  was  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins.  Later,  O’Higgins  became  the  first  president  of  Chile. 
Other  leaders  joined  him,  too,  and  together  they  taught  the 
workmen  how  to  make  the  horseshoes,  gun  powder,  sad¬ 
dles,  shoes,  and  sleds  which  they  would  need  to  get  over 
the  high  Andes.  They  even  made  portable  bridges  to  get 
across  the  rivers.  San  Martin  got  maps  and  sent  a  man  to 
learn  the  way  through  the  pass  over  the  mountains.  He  also 
invited  the  Indians  who  lived  in  the  mountains  to  come  to  a 
meeting.  They  gave  him  permission  to  go  through  their 
country  without  trouble.  Finally,  everything  was  ready. 


For  food  the  men  carried  beef  which  had  been  dried  in 
the  sun  and  ground  into  a  powder.  On  the  march,  they 
mixed  this  meat  powder  with  corn  flour  and  hot  water  and 
made  a  very  nourishing  soup.  They  also  carried  supplies 
of  onions  and  garlic  with  them.  In  those  days,  people  did 
not  know  anything  about  vitamins  in  food,  but  they  did 
know  that  men  stayed  healthier  if  they  ate  some  vege¬ 
tables. 

It  took  the  army  three  weeks  to  get  over  the  pass.  Many 
of  the  steep  mountains  were  more  than  two  miles  high. 
Both  the  horses  and  the  men  had  a  hard  time  breathing. 
But  they  kept  on.  They  would  not  give  up.  The  Spanish  in 
Chile  were  so  surprised  by  this  army  that  had  arrived  over 
the  mountains  that  they  were  soon  overcome.  They  had 
thought  that  the  journey  could  never  be  accomplished. 
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Chile  was  free.  Then  San  Martin  was  asked  to  be  Director  of 
Chile  but  he  declined,  and  his  good  friend  Bernardo  O’Hig¬ 
gins  was  elected  the  head  of  the  new  government.  Chile 
declared  her  independence  on  January  1,  1818. 

San  Martin  did  not  want  to  stay  in  Chile  because  he 
knew  that  this  victory  was  only  the  beginning.  The  Spanish 
army  in  Lima,  Peru,  had  to  be  defeated  before  the  Spanish 
were  really  driven  out  of  South  America.  For  three  years 
San  Martin  worked  in  Chile  to  get  a  fleet  together  to  sail  to 
Lima.  About  half  his  men  were  from  Argentina  and  half 
from  Chile.  They  were  called  the  “Liberating  Army  of 
Peru.”  When  the  fleet  finally  got  to  Lima,  many  of  the 
Spanish  forces  there  deserted  their  own  army  and  joined 
San  Martin.  The  Spanish  ruler  of  Lima  and  his  followers 
left  the  city  and  went  up  into  the  mountains.  San  Martin 
entered  the  city  on  July  12,  1821.  The  people  showered 
flowers  on  the  new  red  and  white  flag  as  it  was  carried 
through  the  streets.  They  were  free  of  the  laws  of  faraway 
Spain  and  could  now  govern  themselves.  Peru  declared  its 
independence  a  few  days  after  its  liberation. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  many  great  leaders,  however, 
that  people  of  their  time  do  not  understand  them.  Now  that 
San  Martin  had  liberated  Argentina,  Chile,  and  Peru,  trou¬ 
ble  seemed  to  come  at  him  from  all  sides.  He  did  not  have 
enough  money  to  pay  his  sailors.  The  Spaniards  who  had 
fled  to  the  mountains  came  down  again  to  fight  him.  He  did 
not  have  enough  supplies.  The  people  forgot  what  they 
owed  to  him  and  accused  him  of  being  selfish  and  of  seek¬ 
ing  power. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  San  Martin  went  to  Guayaquil 
to  meet  Bolivar.  'Bolivar,  you  remember,  had  been  conquer¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  in  the  North  while  San  Martin  was  con¬ 
quering  them  in  the  South.  No  one  really  knows  what  hap¬ 
pened  there  in  the  talks  between  these  two  great  men.  It 
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is  believed  that  San  Martin  wanted  freedom  for  all  South 
American  people  but  he  was  not  sure  that  the  people  were 
ready  to  rule  themselves.  He  wanted  a  prince  to  come  over 
from  Europe  to  be  their  ruler.  Bolivar  felt  that  the  people 
would  make  mistakes  but  that  they  could  only  learn  to  gov¬ 
ern  themselves  by  having  a  chance  to  try  it.  In  any  case, 

San  Martin  resigned  all  his  public  offices  and  left  South 
America.  Bolivar  was  left  in  charge  of  both  armies. 

Today  the  people  of  South  America  realize  what  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  San  Martin  did  for  them.  Through  all  South 

America  he  is  greatly  revered  and  loved.  a 

1 

This  beautiful  park  in  the  heart  of  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  was  i 

built  to  honor  San  Martin.  Notice  the  statue  of  him  on  a  horse.  ; 

What  countries  of  Latin  America  did  he  liberate  from  Spain.^ 

American  Republics  Line  > 


This  statue  of  Jose  Boni¬ 
facio  de  Andrada  e  Silva  is 
in  the  Pan  American  Union 
Building  in  Washington. 
As  you  read  the  next  few 
pages,  find  out  why  the 
people  of  Brazil  chose  him 
to  be  honored  in  the  Hall 
of  Heroes.  Try  to  find  out, 
also,  how  Bonifacio  was 
able  to  help  Brazil  without 
having  to  lead  an  army,  as 
Bolivar  and  San  Martin  had 
done. 

Pan  American  Union 


A  Portuguese  Hero.  Brazil,  a  Portuguese  colony,  got  her 
freedom  with  less  trouble  than  the  Spanish  colonies  had. 
This  was  done  peacefully,  mostly  because  of  the  work  of 
one  man. 

If  some  day  you  go  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  visit  the 
Pan  American  Union  Building,  you  will  see  there,  in  the 
Hall  of  Heroes,  the  statue  of  Jose  Bonifacio  (ho-se'  bon-i- 
fa'se-o ) .  He  is  the  hero  whom  Brazil  has  placed  in  the  Hall 
of  Heroes.  But  this  man  lived  his  life,  and  died  an  old  man, 
not  knowing  that  Brazil  would  some  day  be  grateful  to  him 
and  understand  what  he  had  done  for  the  nation. 

This  hero  has  a  long  name,  Jose  Bonifacio  de  Andrada  e 
Silva.  You  need  not  remember  or  even  pronounce  this 
whole  name.  It  will  be  enough  if  you  remember  Bonifacio 
because  that  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  known  in  Brazil. 
Brazilians  often  call  prominent  people  by  their  first  names, 
just  as  we  sometimes  use  nicknames. 
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Bonifacio  was  not  a  soldier.  He  was  a  teacher  of  science 
at  a  university  in  Portugal.  While  Bonifacio  was  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  teaching  science  and  writing  books,  many  things  were 
going  on  in  the  world.  You  remember  from  the  story  of 
Bolivar  that  Napoleon  had  conquered  Spain.  When  he 
threatened  to  attack  Portugal,  too,  the  Portuguese  king 
fled  to  Brazil.  This  made  a  great  difference  to  the  people  of 
Brazil.  As  long  as  King  Pedro  was  in  Portugal,  that  was  the 
principal  country  and  Brazil  was  just  a  colony.  When  the 
King  moved  to  Brazil,  Brazil  became  the  principal  country 
of  the  Portuguese  Empire.  Once  King  Pedro  was  settled  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  he  allowed  the  Brazilians  to  trade 
with  other  countries.  He  established  schools,  libraries,  and 
museums.  Brazil  began  to  grow  and  to  become  prosperous. 

You  can  well  imagine  that  the  people  of  Brazil  did  not 
want  these  good  times  to  end.  They  were  constantly  fearful 
that  the  King  would  go  back  to  Portugal  and  they  would 
become  just  a  colony  again.  So  they  determined  they 
would  declare  themselves  an  independent  nation  while  the 
King  was  still  irl  Brazil. 

All  this  time  Bonifacio  was  in  Portugal,  thinking  and 
writing  about  human  rights.  Even  though  he  had  been 
educated  and  had  lived  in  Portugal  for  many  years,  he  al¬ 
ways  loved  Brazil,  the  land  where  he  was  bom.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  the  Negro  slaves  in  Brazil  and  in  the  conditions 
of  the  Indians.  He  knew  that  they  were  suffering  many 
wrongs.  This  made  him  very  angry.  His  ideas  about  their 
rights  were  not  popular  in  his  time.  Even  the  King  believed 
that  these  people  had  few  rights. 

In  1819  Bonifacio  returned  to  Brazil  with  his  family.  He 
planned  to  settle  down  on  a  farm,  read  books,  and  continue 
his  work  as  a  scientist.  But  once  he  got  to  Brazil  he  could 
not  sit  idly  by  while  so  many  things  were  going  on.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  could  do  something  for  his  fellow  citizens. 
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Bonifacio  spent  much  of  his  time  with  the  King.  The  two 
of  them  talked  about  how  the  country  could  be  governed 
so  that  the  people  would  be  happy  and  prosperous.  Finally 
they  wrote  a  constitution  for  Brazil  which  gave  some  rights 
to  the  people.  Few  men  of  the  King’s  court  liked  this  con¬ 
stitution  very  well  at  the  time,  but  Bonifacio  believed  it 
was  a  good  beginning.  During  all  the  early  years  of  this 
government  he  kept  steering  the  people,  a  little  bit  at  a 
time,  toward  becoming  a  self-governing  nation.  He  was  a 
skilful  leader  and  knew  how  to  get  things  done. 

King  Pedro  was  a  very  difficult  man  to  work  with.  Some¬ 
times  he  would  agree  with  Bonifacio  and  sometimes  he 
would  not.  The  King  had  a  high  temper  and  Bonifacio  had 
to  be  wise  and  careful.  Finally,  through  Bonifacio’s  influ¬ 
ence,  Pedro  declared  Brazil  an  independent  country  and 
made  himself  the  first  Emperor. 

For  a  few  years  Pedro  and  Bonifacio  worked  together 
very  closely.  Bonifacio  had  wise  ideas  as  to  how  Brazil 
should  get  along  with  other  countries  in  the  world.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  Pedro  was  a  very  changeable  person.  He  turned 
against  Bonifacio  and  sent  him  to  France  to  live  in  exile  for 
six  years.  The  people  of  Brazil  liked  Pedro  as  an  Emperor 
less  and  less.  Then  Pedro  found  that  he  needed  his  friend. 
He  recalled  Bonifacio  and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  the  five-year-old  prince.  He  gave  up  his  throne 
to  this  little  son  and  went  back  to  Portugal. 

Bonifacio  was  the  teacher  of  the  little  crown  prince  and 
his  sisters  for  seven  years.  He  taught  the  children  the 
things  which  he  believed  about  treating  people  kindly  and 
justly.  The  crown  prince  grew  into  a  thoughtful  and  kindly 
man.  He  became  Dom  Pedro  H  and  reigned  over  Brazil  for 
fifty  years.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  Brazil  became  a  real 
nation,  strong  in  the  care  of  her  people.  His  wise  rule  was 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  his  great  teacher,  Bonifacio. 
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The  Problems  of  the  Newly-Formed  Nations.  During  the 
hundred  years  from  1804  to  1903  all  twenty  republics  of 
Latin  America  were  established.  Only  the  Guianas,  British 
Honduras,  and  some  islands  of  the  West  Indies  are  still 
governed  by  European  nations. 

The  citizens  of  the  new  Latin  American  countries  soon 
found,  just  as  we  had,  that  fighting  for  freedom  was  diffi¬ 
cult,  but  setting  up  a  new  government  for  a  free  country 
was  just  as  difficult.  In  the  first  place,  people  who  had  had 
little  practice  in  doing  things  for  themselves  had  little  idea 
of  how  to  set  up  a  government.  They  did  not  know  how  to 
“get  together”  on  ideas  or  how  to  carry  them  out.  They  had 
no  markets  for  their  products  because  Spain  had  never  al¬ 
lowed  her  colonies  to  trade  with  the  world.  A  few  people 
owned  land  and  many  people  worked  on  it  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing.  The  new  governments  realized  these  difficulties  and, 
through  the  years,  they  have  tried  hard  to  solve  three  main 
problems:  educating  their  people  to  become  good  citizens; 
building  up  industry  and  trade;  and  making  the  large 
ranches  into  small  farms  owned  by  the  farmers  themselves. 

More  and  more  children  are  being  able  to  go  to  school  in  Latin 
America.  How  will  this  help  the  Latin  American  nations.^ 

Philip  Gendreau 


These  have  not  been  easy  problems  to  solve.  The  land 
itself  has  divided  the  people.  Most  of  Central  and  South 
Ameriea  is  broken  up  by  great  mountain  ranges,  jungles, 
and  rivers.  Because  of  these  great  barriers,  people  have  not 
been  able  to  communicate  with  each  other,  even  within  one 
nation.  They  could  not  learn  to  understand  each  other  or  to 
develop  common  interests.  Each  little  locality  had  its  own 
local  pride  and  independence.  The  people  did  not  want  to 
work  with  other  local  groups  on  such  problems  as  roads, 
schools,  and  health. 

The  people  were  also  divided  by  a  system  of  lower  and 
upper  classes  inherited  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
Most  of  the  people  in  Latin  America  were  Indians,  mes¬ 
tizos,  and  Negroes.  They  were  usually  very  poor  and  few 
of  them  could  read  or  write.  The  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
upper  classes  owned  most  of  the  land  and  money.  They 
tried  to  hold  their  position  and  wealth  even  though  they 
were  outnumbered  five  to  one.  The  struggle  between  these 
two  classes  had  gone  on  for  many  years. 

The  revolutions,  by  which  the  Latin  American  countries 
won  their  freedom,  had  been  long  and  had  cost  a  great  deal 
of  money.  The  new  republics  had  borrowed  from  other 
countries.  As  independent  nations  they  had  to  start  out 
badly  in  debt.  Until  they  had  time  to  get  industry  and  trade 
started,  they  had  no  way  to  pay  these  debts.  It  was  slow 
work. 

The  people  had  not  been  allowed  to  manufacture 
things  or  to  carry  on  trade  with  the  world.  So  the  new  na¬ 
tions  had  little  knowledge  of  modern  science.  Their  lands 
and  mines  had  not  produced  what  they  could.  Expensive 
machinery  was  needed  for  the  mines.  People  needed  to 
learn  how  to  make  and  how  to  run  machinery.  Ways  of 
farming  were  primitive.  People  needed  to  learn  to  fertilize, 
to  irrigate,  and  to  improve  their  crops  and  animals. 
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In  order  to  get  money  to  do  these  things,  some  of  the  new 
nations  allowed  people  from  other  countries  to  open  up 
their  mines  or  to  take  over  huge  banana  and  sugar  planta¬ 
tions.  While  it  was  probably  necessary  at  the  time,  it  made 
problems.  Much  of  the  wealth  which  should  have  remained 
in  these  countries  was  lost  to  the  foreign  owners.  In  other 
ways  this  period  of  “concessions  to  foreigners”  was  of  great 
help  to  the  new  nations.  They  were  given  help  in  building 
some  railroads  and  factories.  They  learned  much  of  the 
“know-how”  of  manufacturing  and  modern  farming.  These 
were  steps  toward  becoming  self-supporting,  modern  na¬ 
tions. 

These  steps,  however,  have  taken  many  years.  Often  in 
many  of  these  countries  men  have  seized  the  power  from 
the  people  and  made  themselves  dictators.  When  a  dictator 
is  in  power,  the  people  have  little  to  say  about  their  own 
government,  and  they  have  no  chance  to  learn  how  to  run  a 
government.  The  people  of  Latin  America  have  had  a  long 
hard  struggle  to  establish  their  republics.  For  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  the  nations  in  Central  and  South  America  have 
tried  out  various  forms  of  government.  They  have  tried  dif¬ 
ferent  constitutions.  Each  nation  has  had  to  learn  by  experi¬ 
ence  what  system  was  best  suited  to  its  own  needs. 

From  your  study  of  our  own  colonial  period,  you  remem¬ 
ber  that  after  our  Revolutionary  War,  we  worked  hard  to 
develop  our  present  form  of  government.  Just  as  we  had  to 
learn  what  form  of  government  suited  us  best  so  have  the 
Latin  American  countries.  We  must  remember  also  that  the 
English  colonies  in  North  America  had  a  much  easier  time. 
Geography  helped  them.  The  thirteen  original  English  col¬ 
onies  were  all  located  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  could 
communicate  with  each  other  without  too  much  difficulty. 
The  United  States  could  develop  gradually  by  including 
more  and  more  land  in  the  west.  Even  in  the  west,  the 
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only  large  barrier  was  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  are 
much  less  rugged  than  the  Andes.  Our  task  of  building  a 
nation  has  been  easier  than  that  in  Latin  America. 

By  1900  most  of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  had  be¬ 
gun  to  solve  their  problems.  Many  had  taken  important 
steps  toward  setting  up  lasting  forms  of  government.  They 
had  improved  transportation  and  communication.  They 
had  begun  to  have  a  good-sized  trade  with  other  countries 
in  the  world. 

All  of  them  now  take  their  place  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  They  belong  to  the  Organization  of  American  States 
and  the  United  Nations.  They  are  our  good  neighbors, 
working  on  their  own  problems  and  helping  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  world,  as  all  good  nations  do. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Some  members  of  the  class  may  tell  the  stories  of  Bolivar,  San 
Martin,  and  Bonifacio  with  picture  booklets  as  the  stories  of  the  ex¬ 
plorers  were  done.  ( Look  on  page  72. ) 

2.  One  group  in  the  class  can  make  a  “peep  box”  of  a  colonial 
Spanish  town.  This  is  how  to  do  it.  Use  any  box  that  is  not  smaller 
than  a  shoe  box.  Cut  a  peep  hole  about  three  by  five  inches  in  the 
front  of  the  box  near  the  bottom.  Make  your  scene  inside  the  box 
working  through  the  open  top. 

As  you  look  through  the  hole,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  box  should 
be  covered  with  the  correct  background  picture.  That  is,  if  your 
town  is  on  the  seashore,  or  a  river,  or  in  the  mountains,  the  back¬ 
ground  should  show  that.  Tiny  pictures  cut  from  stiflF  paper  make 
good  people,  trees  and  houses. 

When  the  scene  is  finished,  cover  the  open  top  with  cellophane. 
Place  the  box  on  a  window  sill,  where  the  light  will  shine  into  the 
box,  and  look  at  the  scene  through  the  peep  hole. 

3.  The  class  can  start  a  Latin  American  museum.  The  “peep  box” 
will  be  a  beginning.  Models  of  such  things  as  a  sailing  ship  of 
Columbus  time,  a  house  with  a  patio,  and  a  brazier,  can  be  added. 
Perhaps  some  members  of  the  class  can  find  objects  at  home  made 
in  Latin  America  to  include  in  the  museum. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 


Answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  colonial  period  of  any  eountry? 

2.  What  did  Spain  and  Portugal  want  in  the  New  World?  Why? 

3.  What  are  two  reasons  the  Spanish  colonies  wanted  to  become 
independent  countries? 

4.  What  difficulties  made  it  hard  for  the  Latin  American  republics 
to  become  prosperous  nations? 

5.  How  did  it  happen  that  Brazil  did  not  have  to  fight  against 
Portugal  to  gain  her  freedom? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Draw  a  rough  sketch  of  a  Spanish  town  to  show  how  it  was 
laid  out. 

2.  Describe  a  big  colonial  house. 

3.  Describe  a  small  colonial  house. 

4.  Tell  how  the  early  Spanish  colonists  lived,  the  fun  they  had, 
the  food  they  ate  or  any  other  part  of  their  lives  that  interested  you. 

5.  Pronounce  and  explain  the  meanings  of  the  words  added  to 
the  “Class  List  of  New  Words.” 


Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

He  Wouldnt  Be  King  (Bolivar)  by  Nina  Brown  Baker  (Van¬ 
guard  ) . 

Juarez,  Hero  of  Mexico  by  Nina  Brown  Baker  (Vanguard). 
Simon  Bolivar  by  Nina  Brown  Baker  (Webster). 

You  and  Democracy  by  Dorothy  Gordon  (Dutton). 

Six  Great  Men  of  Brazil  by  Vera  Kelsey  (Heath). 

Against  all  Odds,  Pioneers  of  South  America  by  Marion  Lansing 
( Doubleday ) . 

Pioneers  of  Puerto  Rico  by  Muna  Lee  (Heath). 

Good  Stories  for  Great  Birthdays  by  Francis  J.  Olcott  (Houghton 
Mifflin). 

Pan  American  Union:  Jose  Artigas;  Jose  Bonifacio;  Simon  Bolivar; 
Bernardo  0*Higgins;  Jose  San  Martin;  Colonial  Cities  of  Spanish 
America. 
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How  You  Should  Work 

1.  As  you  study  this  chapter,  begin  to 
take  notes.  This  is  a  study  habit  you  will 
need  all  your  life.  For  example,  study-notes 
for  the  next  page  might  be:  “Mexico-south,” 
“Southern  Pacific  R.  R.— vacations,”  “tour¬ 
ists  —  highways  —  railroads  —  planes,”  “good 
neighbors.”  Read  the  next  page  and  then 
look  again  at  these  notes.  Do  they  help  you 
recall  the  main  ideas?  Try  writing  your  own 
notes  on  “The  Mexican  People.”  Discuss 
your  notes  with  your  classmates  and  see  if 
you  noted  the  main  points  in  the  fewest 
words  possible.  Practice  taking  notes  until 
you  can  do  it  easily. 

2.  As  you  study  this  chapter,  you  should 
learn  to  use  an  encyclopedia.  Watch  for 
topics  to  look  up.  The  first  one  is  on  page 
126.  Let  one  person  look  up  each  topic  and 
report  to  the  class  about  it. 

3.  If  you  do  not  have  an  encyclopedia, 
perhaps  you  have  other  books  about  Latin 
America.  Look  for  the  topics  in  the  index  in 
the  back  of  each  book  and  perhaps  you  can 
find  something  new  and  interesting  to  tell 
the  class. 

4.  Turn  back  to  the  page  opposite  page  1. 
Check  yourself  on  your  study  habits.  How 
can  you  improve  them? 


Mexico 

Our  nearest  neighbor  to  the  south  is  Mexieo.  For  many  | 

years  most  people  of  the  United  States  knew  little  about  j 

this  eountry.  Only  the  people  who  represented  our  govern-  I 

ment  or  who  went  there  on  business  got  aequainted  with  | 

Mexican  people.  Then,  about  twenty-five  years  ago  the  I 

Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  that  goes  through  the  southern  i 

part  of  the  United  States,  decided  to  run  a  side-trip  into  | 

Mexico  to  a  little  fishing  village.  Many  North  Americans  be- 
gan  to  go  there  for  vacations.  They  enjoyed  the  people  and  ■ 

the  climate  very  much.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Mexico’s  *  i, 

big  tourist  trade.  Today  people  can  drive  to  Mexico  over  ex-  i 

cellent  highways.  They  can  see  much  of  the  country  by  rail-  I 

road  and  good  local  buses.  There  is  also  regular  plane  service  ^ 

for  travel  around  the  country.  “Norte-americanos”  (nor'ta- 
a-ma-re-ka'nos )  and  Mexicans  are  getting  acquainted. 

“The  Good  Neighbor  ”  policy  of  our  government  also 
helps  make  Mexico  a  friend.  This  policy  means  that  all  of  ; 

the  American  nations  work  through  the  Organization  of 
American  States  to  help  each  other  without  interfering  in 
each  other’s  private  affairs.  How  does  this  help  them  to  be 
good  neighbors? 

From  the  map  on  page  4,  find  out  how  many  people  there 
are  in  Mexico.  Is  Mexico  a  crowded  country?  Is  it  more 
crowded  than  the  United  States?  See  the  population  density 
chart  on  page  7. 
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The  Mexican  People.  What  are  the  Mexican  people  like? 
There  are  many  Mexicans,  and,  therefore,  many  kinds  of 
Mexicans.  It  is  no  more  possible  to  say  that  all  Mexicans  are 
alike  than  it  is  to  say  that  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  alike.  Some  Mexicans  are  hard  workers,  some  are  not. 
Some  are  rich,  some  are  poor.  Some  live  in  cities,  some  in 
the  country.  Some  work  in  factories,  some  on  farms.  The  one 
thing  that  seems  to  be  true  of  most  Mexican  people  is  their 
love  of  music  and  poetry.  It  is  true  that  other  Spanish¬ 
speaking  people  recognize  Mexicans  by  the  way  they  talk, 
just  as  it  is  true  that  by  their  speech  we  can  recognize 
people  from  different  sections  of  our  country.  But  Mexicans 
are  as  different  from  each  other  as  we  are  different  from 
each  other. 

Many  Mexicans  are  Spanish.  Some  who  now  live  in 
Mexico  were  born  in  Spain  and  came  to  Mexico  to  make 
their  living.  Others  are  the  descendants  of  Spaniards  who 
have  lived  in  Mexico  since  the  days  of  the  early  conquerors. 
These  Spanish-Mexicans  are  usually  the  owners  of  the 
big  haciendas  ( ha'si-en'ddz )  or  ranches,  the  banks,  and 
factories.  They  are  usually  wealthy  people  who  are  highly 
educated  and  widely  traveled.  They  keep  large  homes  in 
Mexico  City  as  well  as  in  the  country.  These  homes  are 
managed  by  many  servants. 

There  are  many  more  Mexicans  who  are  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  and  Indian.  Do  you  remember  that  they  are  called 
mestizos?  They  are  usually  factory  and  office  workers, 
doctors,  lawyers,  politicians,  policemen,  shopkeepers,  and 
other  town  and  city  workers.  They  are  also  teachers,  writers, 
painters,  and  musicians.  A  few  of  these  mestizos  are  wealthy 
and  live  in  fine  modern  houses  or  apartments.  Many  of  them 
are  not  wealthy.  They  live  in  small  houses  in  the  cities  and 
their  suburbs,  or  in  the  smaller  towns.  These  small  houses 
are  generally  overcrowded,  with  brothers  and  sisters. 
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mother  and  father,  and  grandparents,  all  together.  Small 
apartments  are  becoming  more  popular  as  young  couples 
learn  to  like  to  live  by  themselves.  As  new  apartment  houses 
and  small  houses  are  built,  they  have  the  same  kinds  of  elec¬ 
tric  conveniences  and  plumbing  that  we  have.  Many  of 
the  mestizos  are  very  poor.  They  just  manage  to  exist  in 
the  slums  of  towns  and  cities,  as  the  very  poor  people  of 
our  North  American  cities  do. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Indians  there  are  in  Mexico,  for 
Indians  do  not  trust  the  census  takers.  They  do  not  under¬ 
stand  why  the  government  wants  to  count  them  and  many 
go  into  hiding  until  the  census  takers  go  away.  It  is  believed 
that  at  least  nine  out  of  ten  Mexicans  are  Indian  or  part  In¬ 
dian.  The  Indians  are  scattered  all  over  Mexico.  Some  live 
in  towns,  as  the  poor  mestizos  do,  but  most  of  them  still  live 
on  the  slopes  and  in  the  hidden  valleys  of  the  mountains. 
Here,  in  little  homes  built  by  their  own  hands  from  clay  or 
wood  or  stone,  they  live  today  much  as  they  have  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years.  They  make  their  own  clay  cooking  pots, 
weave  their  own  cloth,  raise  their  own  corn.  Only  a  few  of 
them  speak  Spanish.  Each  group  lives  much  by  itself, 
speaking  its  own  Indian  language.  Government  officials  be¬ 
lieve  that  as  many  as  fifty  different  languages  are  spoken 
by  the  Indian-Mexicans. 

Mexican  Food.  One  of  the  questions  people  usually  ask 
of  a  traveler  returning  from  Mexico  is  how  he  liked  the 
“hot  ”  food.  Many  people  in  the  United  States  think  that 
most 'Mexicans  eat  foods  like  tamales  and  chili  con  came 
that  are  “hot  ”  with  pepper  and  other  seasonings.  Some 
Mexicans  do  like  these  foods,  but  the  hot  sauces  are  not 
generally  cooked  into  the  food.  They  are  added  at  the  table 
as  many  of  us  like  to  add  salt  or  ketchup  to  our  food.  Chili 
con  came,  for  example,  is  not  really  a  Mexican  dish  at  all. 
It  originally  came  from  Texas. 
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what  do  most  of  the  Mexicans  eat?  Corn  is  their  main 
food,  their  daily  bread  the  tortilla  (tor-te'ya).  They  eat 
large  amounts  of  frijoles  ( fre-ho'les ) ,  or  beans,  and  chili 
(chil'e),  or  peppers.  In  sohie  places  they  drink  pulque 
( pobl'ka )  made  from  the  maguey  ( mag'wa )  plant,  and  in 
most  places  they  drink  coffee.  They  eat  some  fruit  and 
greens.  Little  fruit,  however,  is  shipped  from  one  section  of 
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Mexico  to  another  because  the  transportation  is  so  poor 
that  the  fruit  often  spoils  on  route.  On  the  seacoast  the 
people  eat  fish,  octopus,  lobster,  and  oysters.  Near  the  lakes 
the  people  eat  many  kinds  of  little  fresh  water  fish.  Tamales 
(ta-ma'lez)  are  popular  in  many  places.  They  are  a  kind 
of  boiled  dumpling  made  of  corn  meal  and  bits  of  meat 
wrapped  in  a  corn  husk  or  a  banana  leaf.  All  over  Mexico 
many  kinds  of  soup  are  made— chicken,  fish,  and  fruit.  Soup 
made  of  avacado  pears  is  especially  good.  For  special  feasts 
the  national  dish  is  mole  (mo'la).  This  is  turkey  boiled 
with  spices  and  chocolate.  Nearly  all  foods  are  fried.  This 
makes  the  food  heavy  and  greasy  and  is  thought  to  be  one 
reason  that  many  Mexicans  complain  of  stomach  trouble. 

Spanish-Mexicans  and  mestizos  usually  eat  fried  beans, 
tortillas,  and  coffee  for  breakfast.  Sometimes  they  eat  sweet 
rolls,  too,  and  many  drink  orange  juice.  The  big  meal  of  the 
day  is  eaten  at  noon.  It  usually  has  a  soup  first,  then  a  platter 
of  rice,  then  the  meat  course,  followed  by  fried  beans,  and 
lastly  a  dessert.  Tortillas  are  eaten  with  the  meal.  About 
five  o’clock,  at  home  or  in  a  restaurant,  most  people  eat 
sweet  rolls  with  coffee  or  hot  chocolate.  Supper  is  served 
about  nine  o’clock.  It  is  usually  made  up  of  soup,  tortillas, 
beans,  and  perhaps  meat. 

Would  you  like  to  make  some  tortillas?  Get  an  ear  of  hard 
corn.  Take  the  corn  from  the  cob.  Soak  it  all  night  in  lime 
water  to  remove  the  skin.  In  the  morning  crush  the  soaked 
corn  between  two  stones.  You  can  use  a  clean,  flat  stone 
with  a  smaller,  rounded  stone  in  your  hand.  The  crushed 
corn  will  be  almost  like  dough.  Pat  the  dough  between  your 
hands  until  it  is  flat  like  a  pancake.  Bake  the  tortilla  on  a  flat 
pan  or  griddle.  (The  Mexicans  usually  bake  them  over  an 
open  fire.)  Eat  the  tortillas  with  beans  boiled  until  they 
are  mushy  and  quite  dry.  Use  the  tortilla  for  a  spoon,  eating 
some  of  it  with  each  bite  of  the  beans  ( fri joles ) . 
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The  Aztec  Ancestors  of  Mexican  Indians.  For  hundreds 
of  years  a  legend  has  been  told  about  the  beginning  of 
Mexico  City.  According  to  the  story,  a  priest  of  the  Aztec 
Indians  told  the  people  that  they  were  to  go  from  their  vil¬ 
lages  and  look  for  a  place  to  build  a  city.  “Go  until  you  find 
a  place  where  an  eagle  on  a  cactus  kills  a  serpent.  Build 
your  city  there,”  he  said.  So  the  Aztec  Indians  started  out. 
Day  after  day  they  walked  and  walked,  always  watching 
for  the  sign. 

One  day  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  a  lake  of  blue-green  water.  The  Indians 
watched  an  eagle  as  it  was  flying  over  the  water.  Suddenly 
it  swooped  down  on  a  cactus  growing  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  and  killed  a  large  snake  that  was  coiled  in  the  cactus 
plant.  You  can  imagine  how  happy  those  Indians  were 
when  they  saw  the  sign  they  had  been  looking  for.  It  meant 
that  their  wanderings  were  ended.  Here,  on  two  little 
islands,  they  started  to  build  new  homes. 
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One  of  the  first  things  the  Aztecs  wanted  to  build  was  a 
temple  to  their  gods,  but  there  was  little  wood  or  rock  on 
the  islands.  Therefore,  they  caught  fish,  frogs,  and  water- 
fowl,  which  were  plentiful,  and  traded  them  to  other  In¬ 
dians  around  the  lake  for  building  materials.  In  the  center 
of  their  little  village  they  built  the  temple.  Around  it  they 
built  their  small  houses  of  mud  bricks  or  of  grass  and  reeds. 
Many  of  the  houses  had  to  be  built  on  poles  driven  into  the 
lake  because  there  was  so  little  land.  This  village  grew  into 
a  great  city,  which  the  Aztecs  called  Tenochtitlan. 

Since  the  island  was  small  and  wet,  there  was  not  enough 
land  for  gardens.  The  Aztecs  wove  loose  mats  of  roots  and 
reeds  and  put  the  coarse  frameworks  on  the  water.  They 
took  mud  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  piled  it  on  the 
mats.  On  these  small  floating  islands  the  Aztecs  planted 
vegetables  and  flowers.  At  first  some  of  the  little  islands 
could  be  towed  around  like  rafts.  But  as  the  roots  of  the 
plants  grew  longer,  they  fastened  themselves  into  the  bed 
of  the  lake  and  the  islands  became  anchored.  Mexico’s 
beautiful  floating  gardens  of  Xochimilco  (so'che-mel'ko), 
that  visitors  today  go  to  see,  are  these  old  garden  rafts. 

The  Aztecs  were  very  intelligent  people.  Since  they  real¬ 
ized  that  there  were  too  few  of  them  to  fight  against  any 
strong  tribe,  they  had  to  get  control  in  another  way.  When 
the  Aztec  leader  died,  they  chose  a  new  leader  whose 
mother  was  from  one  of  the  enemy  tribes.  Then  they  had 
peace  with  that  tribe  for  many  years.  At  another  time  they 
chose  a  leader  whose  wife  came  from  an  unfriendly  tribe, 
and  this  made  friendly  relations  with  that  tribe.  They 
worked  this  plan  every  time  they  had  a  chance  until  they 
had  few  enemies  left.  Soon  they  were  ruling  all  the  other 
tribes  and  collecting  tribute  from  the  conquered  people. 
Do  you  remember  that  tribute  was  a  '  gift”  which  the  ruler 
forced  the  people  to  give  him? 
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During  this  time  the  Aztecs  built  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  cities  in  the  world.  By  1500,  when  the  exploration  of  the 
New  World  was  just  starting,  this  city  had  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people.  (What  city  near  you  has  that  popu¬ 
lation  today? )  The  city  was  built  around  a  central  square. 
The  wall  around  the  square  was  so  wide  that  a  dozen 
people  could  walk  side  by  side  upon  it. 

Inside  the  square  there  were  many  temples,  one  for  each 
of  the  many  gods.  The  biggest  temple  was  built  on  a  great 
pyramid  of  stone  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  steps  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  it.  It  was  the  temple  for  Huitzilopochtli,  the  war 
god.  This  word  means  “hummingbird  left-handed  one.  ” 
The  god  was  always  pictured  wearing  a  cloak  of  humming¬ 
bird  feathers.  The  god  next  in  importance  was  the  rain  god. 
He  was  always  pictured  dressed  in  blue  and  green  to  repre¬ 
sent  water.  His  face  was  painted  black  like  the  black  clouds 
that  brought  the  rains.  Then  there  were  the  gods  of  the  soil, 
the  sun,  and  the  wind. 


The  Aztecs  knew  their  crops  depended  upon  these  things 
of  the  earth.  They  lived  in  fear  that  they  would  suffer  want 
if  any  one  of  these  gods  were  angry  with  them.  ' 

One  god  they  did  not  fear— Quetzalcoatl  ( ket-sal'ko-aTl ) . 

He  was  a  feathered  serpent  that  taught  the  people  to  be  | 

gentle  and  kind  and  to  love  peace.  He  was  always  pictured 
as  having  fair  skin  and  a  long  beard,  with  clothes  orna-  i 

mented  with  crosses.  The  Aztecs  believed  that  long  ago  he  I  j 

had  disappeared,  but  had  promised  to  return  again,  com-  i  ; 

ing  from  the  east.  I 

There  were  many  priests  to  serve  all  these  gods.  They  *1' 

were  always  richly  dressed  in  feathers,  with  jade  and  emer-  I 

aids  and  gold  fastened  in  their  ears  and  noses.  These  |: 

priests  were  very  busy  people.  They  tended  to  the  gods  1| 

and  the  temple  ceremonies,  taught  school,  took  care  of  the  ■; 

sick,  and  advised  the  farmers  about  the  crops.  Every  day  j 

they  looked  at  the  calendar  to  see  whether  it  was  a  lucky 
day,  for  they  were  very  superstitious.  ij 


Near  the  temples  in  an  enormous  palace  the  ruler  of  the 
Aztecs  lived  in  great  splendor.  The  rooms  were  very  large. 
Some  rooms  in  the  palace  were  storerooms  for  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  and  precious  jewels.  There  were  fountains  in  the  palace 
and  more  than  one  hundred  places  to  bathe.  Beautiful 
gardens  were  outside  and  thousands  of  birds  and  ani¬ 
mals  from  every  part  of  the  country  were  kept  in  a  zoo 
nearby.  Hundreds  of  servants  were  kept  busy  all  the  time 
serving  the  ruler  meals  on  pottery  or  gold  and  silver  dishes, 
which  were  never  used  the  second  time.  The  Aztec  ruler 
was  treated  as  a  living  god. 

The  houses  of  the  wealthy  people  and  the  nobles  were 
also  around  the  central  square.  They  were  built  of  stone  or 
of  mud  bricks  covered  with  white  or  deep-red  plaster. 
Bright  flowers  grew  on  the  roofs.  The  great  rooms  sur¬ 
rounded  open  patios  with  flower  gardens  and  fountains. 
The  floors  were  covered  with  mats  or  rushes  and  the  walls 
were  covered  with  colored  cotton  draperies. 

Beyond  the  central  square  with  its  beautiful  houses 
lived  the  poor  people.  Their  homes  were  made  of  branches 
of  trees  woven  together  and  daubed  with  mud,  or  of 
bricks  called  adobe,  made  of  mud  and  dried  in  the  sun. 

There  were  many  of  these  poor  people,  living  in  their 
little  huts.  Corn  was  their  livelihood.  It  was  for  com  that 
they  worshipped  their  gods  of  sun  and  rain  and  soil.  They 
planted  the  seed  in  small  mounds  with  pointed  sticks.  They 
tended  it  carefully  as  it  grew  into  tasseled  ears.  They  gath¬ 
ered  it  in  baskets  and  stored  it  in  their  homes.  They  ground 
the  corn  on  stone  metates  ( ma-ta'  tes )  and  made  the  flat  tor¬ 
tillas.  The  sound  of  hands  slapping  the  flat  tortillas  into 
shape  is  heard  in  Mexico  today,  just  as  it  was  in  those  days 
long  ago.  In  Indian  homes  you  can  still  see  grinding  stones. 

In  one  end  of  the  Aztec  City  there  was  a  great  public 
market.  The  floor  of  it  was  paved  and  the  great  roof  was 
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supported  by  stone  columns.  Here  the  Aztec  merchants  sold 
the  things  they  had  collected  from  all  corners  of  the  great 
empire— honey,  pottery,  cloth,  dyes,  vanilla,  slaves,  jewels, 
and  feather  ornaments.  The  merchants  were  almost  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  priests  and  warriors.  They  traveled  in  groups 
far  and  wide.  Indian  porters  carried  the  goods  and  soldiers 
went  along  to  protect  them.  If  an  enemy  tribe  harmed  a 
merchant,  the  Aztecs  went  to  war,  for  it  was  the  merchants 
who  brought  trade,  wealth,  and  news  of  far  places  to  the 
ruler. 

Four  great  roads,  called  causeways,  connected  the  island 
city  with  the  mainland.  A  part  of  each  causeway  was  a 
bridge  which  could  be  lifted  up  to  stop  travel  in  or  out  of 
the  city.  In  some  parts  of  the  city  there  were  canals  instead 
of  streets.  Hundreds  of  men  swept  the  streets  and  tended 
the  flowers  that  grew  everywhere. 

In  time  the  Aztec  Empire  reached  far  beyond  the  city  on 
the  island.  As  more  and  more  tribes  were  conquered,  slaves 
and  prisoners  were  taken,  and  the  Aztec  territory  increased. 
The  Aztecs  divided  the  new  lands  among  their  own  warrior 
chiefs  and  leaders,  and  when  they  conquered  a  tribe,  they 
always  demanded  tribute.  In  the  capital  of  each  province 
there  was  a  storehouse,  in  which  the  Aztecs  kept  this  trib¬ 
ute.  There  were  bolts  of  fine  cloth,  bales  of  bright  feathers, 
mounds  of  the  skins  of  deer,  jaguar,  and  rabbits.  There  were 
huge  chocolate  bars  and  bags  of  cacao  beans.  The  beans 
were  used  for  money  as  well  as  for  food.  Soldiers  were  paid 
in  beans  and  a  slave  sold  for  one  hundred  beans.  There 
were  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  building  materials,  such  as  copper 
and  the  leaves  of  the  century  plants  which  were  used  for 
thatch.  There  were  rooms  full  of  grain  and  foods.  When 
people  were  too  poor  to  give  the  rulers  something  to  put  in 
the  storehouse,  they  gave  labor  instead. 
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The  Aztec  rulers  knew  that  many  kinds  of  work  were 
needed  to  keep  the  empire  safe.  For  that  reason  the  tribe 
was  very  careful  about  the  education  of  children.  Each 
child  was  educated  to  do  the  same  work  as  his  parents.  If  a 
boy’s  father  was  a  soldier,  the  boy  was  educated  to  be  a  sol¬ 
dier,  too.  The  merchant’s  son  was  trained  to  be  a  merchant, 
and  the  farmer’s  son  to  be  a  farmer. 

The  priest-teachers  were  very  severe  with  the  boys  and 
girls,  punishing  them  with  whips  and  even  selling  very  bad 
children  into  slavery.  They  taught  the  history  and  religion 
of  their  tribe  along  with  some  handicrafts,  such  as  weaving, 
pottery  making,  and  stone  cutting.  As  soon  as  their  lessons 
were  finished,  all  the  children  helped  to  keep  the  temples 
clean,  chopped  the  wood,  and  prepared  the  paints  for  the 
priests. 

The  girls  as  well  as  the  boys  were  kept  busy  at  school. 
Education  for  girls  was  unusual  among  early  people  any¬ 
where,  for  girls  and  women  usually  stayed  strictly  within 
the  home.  In  addition  to  lessons  in  history  and  storytelling, 
the  girls  were  taught  to  spin,  weave,  and  make  lovely  em¬ 
broidery.  They  also  learned  to  prepare  food  for  offerings  to 
the  gods. 

Both  boys  and  girls  learned  to  dance  because  dancing 
was  an  important  part  of  the  Aztec  religion.  Even  the  king 
took  part  in  religious  dances.  The  drum  was  used  more 
than  any  other  instrument  to  give  rhythm  for  the  dancing. 
Music  was  also  made  on  the  bamboo  ffute  and  on  small  clay 
whistles  made  in  the  shape  of  birds.  Dried  gourds,  with 
some  pebbles  inside  to  make  a  sort  of  rattle,  were  used  also. 
Latin-American  bands  still  use  these  gourd  rattles. 

In  this  great  empire  many  records  had  to  be  kept.  The 
amount  of  tribute  had  to  be  recorded.  Reports  of  battles 
and  trading  had  to  be  made  to  the  rulers.  Since  the  Aztecs 
did  not  have  an  alphabet,  they  kept  records  by  painting 
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pictures  of  what  happened.  The  people  whose  job  it  was  to 
keep  the  picture  story  were  called  “painters  of  history.” 
They  used  waxed  and  polished  strips  of  coarse  bark  cloth 
for  paper.  Sometimes  they  used  the  skins  of  animals,  the 
bark  of  trees,  or  even  cotton  cloth.  Every  picture  was  bright 
with  color  and  outlined  in  black  so  that  the  “books”  were 
very  gay  and  colorful.  The  “books”  were  long  strips  folded 
like  a  screen.  You  can  see  them  in  the  picture  above. 
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This  was  the  sort  of  life  that  the  Aztecs  lived  long  ago  in 
Mexico.  Many  Indian-Mexicans  still  build  their  houses, 
plant  their  corn,  make  their  tortillas,  and  even  worship  their 
gods  much  as  they  did  in  the  early  days. 

You  can  imagine  the  excitement  among  the  Aztecs  when 
a  messenger  rushed  into  the  city  one  day  and  told  of  the 
arrival  of  ships  on  the  coast.  He  ran  straight  to  the  palace 
where  he  told  his  story  to  an  astonished  priest.  Bearded 
white  men,  he  said,  had  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
country.  They  had  come  in  huge,  winged  boats.  They  spoke 
a  strange  language.  They  rode  enormous  animals  that  were 
very  strong  and  very  swift.  These  strange  men  had  weapons 
that  exploded  and  made  a  big  noise.  No  Aztec  had  ever 
seen  anything  like  this. 

No  one  knew  what  to  make  of  this  news.  All  day  and  all 
night  they  talked  and  talked  about  it.  Finally  they  decided 
that  this  must  be  the  bearded  god,  Quetzalcoatl,  who  had 
said  he  would  return  from  the  east.  But  it  was  no  god  who 
had  arrived.  It  was  Cortes  who  had  landed  with  his  men  on 
the  shores  of  Mexico. 

The  story  of  how  Cortes  conquered  these  people  was  told 
on  pages  48-53.  From  that  story  you  know  that  gold  and 
silver  made  much  of  the  history  of  Mexico.  The  treasures 
of  Mexico  were  the  magnets  which  drew  the  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers  and  settlers.  See  if  you  can  find  other  stories  of  these 
Indians  in  your  encyclopedia.  Look  for  Aztecs  and  Cortes. 
If  you  have  trouble  finding  topics  in  encyclopedias,  ask 
your  teacher  to  show  you  how  to  find  them  quickly.  This  is 
a  part  of  learning  how  to  read. 

Try  being  a  “painter  of  history.”  Here  are  a  few  ideas. 
You  will,  of  course,  have  more  ideas  of  your  own. 

A  bad  school  boy  is  sold  into  slavery. 

A  new  tribe  is  conquered  and  is  bringing  tribute. 

Strange  boats  and  people  have  come  to  our  shore. 
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Chim  from  Black  Star 

In  what  part  of  Mexico  is  cotton  grown? 


On  the  Great  Plateau.  When  Cortes  and  his  soldiers 
stood  high  on  the  mountainside  and  first  saw  Mexico  City, 
they  could  also  see  much  of  the  great  basin  of  Mexico.  This 
great  basin  between  the  mountains  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  high  altitude  makes  this  basin 
cool  and  comfortable  even  though  Mexico  City  is  in  the 
tropics.  The  basin  is  part  of  a  great  plateau  stretching  the 
length  of  Mexico.  This  plateau  was  the  heart  of  the  Aztec 
Empire.  Today  it  is  the  home  of  over  half  of  the  Mexicans 
and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  heart  of  Mexico. 

On  the  plateau  are  many  cities.  In  the  north  is  Chi¬ 
huahua  (chi-wa'wa),  a  “cow  town”  like  our  own  Kansas 
City,  and  a  city  of  huge  lead  smelters.  (Look  up  lead  in 
the  encyclopedia. )  This  city  is  in  both  grazing  and  moun¬ 
tain  land.  Do  you  see  it  on  the  map  on  page  1 16?  South  of 
Chihuahua  is  Torreon  ( tor-re-on' ) .  Find  it  on  the  map.  This 
city  has  grown  up  near  a  lake  and  a  river.  This  water  sup¬ 
ply  makes  it  possible  to  irrigate  the  land.  Farmers  raise  cot¬ 
ton  and  grains.  In  Torreon  their  cotton  is  made  into  cloth 
and  their  wheat  and  corn  into  flour. 
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Most  important  of  all  the  cities  on  the  plateau  is  the 
capital,  Mexico  City.  No  trip  to  Mexico  would  be  complete 
without  visiting  that  city.  The  streets  are  full  of  well-dressed 
men  and  attractive  women  in  beautiful  clothes.  In  fact,  the 
people,  except  for  the  Indians,  look  much  as  they  do  in 
any  large  city  of  North  America.  It  is  interesting  to  see 
the  parks  full  of  flowers,  the  big  bull  ring,  and  sports 
stadium.  You  would  enjoy  working  in  the  modern  office 
buildings.  Living  in  the  large  modern  hotels  and  apartment 
houses  is  pleasant,  but  you  would  probably  find  some  of  the 
old  colonial  houses  built  around  central  patios  much  more 
interesting.  You  would  especially  like  to  visit  the  markets 
and  shops  to  see  the  handwoven  goods,  the  leather,  straw 
and  silver  work  that  Mexicans  do  at  home.  They  make 
beautiful  pottery,  mixing  the  clay  with  their  bare  feet,  then 
molding  it  into  graceful  water  jugs.  Basketry  and  lace  are 
made  by  skilful  fingers.  Women  also  spin  and  weave  fine 
cloth  in  gay  colors.  All  these  things  are  beautiful  and  every 
visitor  likes  to  take  some  home. 


Why  is  Mexico  City  an  important  city.^ 

Preston 
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Outstanding  among  the  many  wonders  of  Mexico  City 
are  the  floating  gardens  of  Xochimilco.  This  name  means 
‘'the  place  where  flowers  are.”  As  your  boat  winds  its  way 
in  and  out  the  canals,  you  remember  the  Aztecs  making 
their  “garden  rafts.”  1 

Many  visitors,  however,  find  the  sight-seeing  trip  I 

through  the  industries  of  Mexico  City  most  interesting  of  i 

all.  This  is  the  “hub”  of  Mexico  where  highways,  railways, 
and  air  routes  meet.  Factories  make  cloth  from  the  cotton 
the  railroads  bring.  Factories  turn  wheat  into  flour,  tobacco 
into  cigarettes,  paper  into  books,  leather  into  shoes,  and 
bags,  and  metal  into  many  household  goods  and  ornaments.  |I 

After  such  a  trip,  a  visitor  realizes  that  the  city  is  not  only  a  | 

beautiful  capital  but  also  a  busy  manufacturing  center. 

The  officials  of  the  Mexican  government  realize  that  j' 

there  is  need  for  more  centers  of  manufacturing  in  all  parts 
of  Mexico.  New  factories  would  provide  work  for  many 
people  outside  of  the  capital  city.  Dams  would  have  to  be 
built  to  supply  power  for  such  factories,  and  the  water  from 
them  would  also  furnish  irrigation  for  many  acres  of  farm 
land. 

The  officials  are  planning  ways  to  increase  manufactur-  i 

ing,  but  it  will  be  a  long,  slow  task.  A  great  deal  of  money 
will  be  needed  to  build  the  dams,  to  construct  needed  high¬ 
ways  and  railroads,  and  to  build  and  equip  the  fac¬ 
tories. 

The  Mexicans  want  to  get  this  work  done  by  themselves 
as  much  as  possible.  They  realize,  however,  that  they  need 
help  with  money  and  “know-how.”  Recently  the  United  | 

States  and  Mexico  have  agreed  upon  a  new  plan.  Big  com- 
panics  of  the  United  States  supply  about  half  the  money  j 

to  start  new  factories  and  Mexico  supplies  the  rest.  Men  i 

from  the  United  States,  who  are  trained  to  make  steel  or  tin  | 

cans  or  electrical  equipment,  go  to  Mexico  to  help  run  the  'i 
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factories.  These  companies  also  bring  Mexicans  to  their 
United  States  plants  to  learn  the  work.  This  plan  seems  to 
be  working  well.  It  is  a  part  of  the  work  done  by  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States. 

A  large  part  of  rural  Mexico  is  on  the  great  plateau.  If  you 
took  a  car  from  Mexico  City  and  drove  across  that  plateau, 
you  would  see  interesting  things  during  every  mile  of 
your  trip.  You  would  see  how  hard  the  Mexican  people 
work  to  make  a  living.  Women  wash  their  clothes  in  a  creek 
and  hang  them  to  dry  on  bushes.  Men  work  with  oxen  in 
the  corn  patches.  Boys  work  in  the  bean  patches.  Corn  and 
beans  are  their  most  important  foods.  On  the  hillsides  little 
girls  carefully  watch  the  sheep  that  supply  wool  for  clothes. 
Men  and  burros,  both  with  heavy  loads  on  their  backs, 
walk  to  market  where  the  men  can  sell  their  surplus  crops 
and  their  handicrafts.  Men  cut  wheat  with  little  sickles, 
and  bind  the  bundles  by  hand.  Others  with  wooden  pitch- 
forks  toss  straw  in  the  air  so  that  the  breeze  separates  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff. 

You  would  see  that  over  their  white  pants  and  shirts  the 
men  wear  blankets  which  they  slip  over  their  heads  and 
use  as  coats.  At  night  these  are  used  as  regular  blankets. 
These  are  called  “serapes”  (se-ra'pez).  The  women  wear 
bright  skirts  and  white  blouses  with  shawls  draped  grace¬ 
fully  over  their  heads.  Shawls,  too,  are  used  at  night  for 
blankets.  They  are  called  “rebozos”  (re-bo'zoz).  These  gar¬ 
ments  are  often  beautifully  woven  in  diflFerent  patterns,  for 
the  people  of  each  isolated  valley  have  made  their  own  de¬ 
signs. 

Everywhere  you  would  see  the  big  century  plant  called 
maguey.  The  Mexicans  plant  it  in  rows  to  serve  as  fences. 
With  its  fiber  they  make  rope.  From  it  they  also  get  the 
drink  called  pulque.  The  maguey  grows  where  it  is  dry  and 
often  where  other  things  will  not  grow. 
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Ewing  Galloway 

From  this  picture,  what  can  you  tell  about  life  in  rural  Mexico? 

As  you  drive  through  the  country,  you  would  notice  a 
great  difference  between  the  modern  buildings  of  the 
cities  and  the  houses  scattered  over  the  countryside  and  in 
little  towns.  These  rural  homes  have  changed  very  little  in 
hundreds  of  years.  Long  ago  a  visitor  to  Mexico  described 
them.  He  said,  “Their  houses  are  but  poor  thatched  cot¬ 
tages,  without  any  upper  roorns,  but  commonly  only  one  or 
two  rooms  below.  In  the  one  they  dress  their  meat  in  the 
middle  of  it,  making  a  circle  for  fire,  with  two  or  three 
stones,  without  any  chimney  to  convey  the  smoke  away, 
which  spreading  itself  about  the  room  filleth  the  thatch  and 
the  rafters  so  with  soot  that  all  the  room  seemeth  to  be  a 
chimney.  The  next  unto  it  is  not  free  from  smoke  and  black¬ 
ness,  where  sometimes  are  four  or  five  beds  according  to 
the  family.  The  poorer  sort  have  but  one  room.  .  .  .  Few 
there  are  that  set  any  locks  upon  their  doors,  for  they  fear 
no  robbing  nor  stealing,  neither  have  they  in  their  houses 
much  to  lose.  .  .  .”  (Thomas  Gage,  The  English  American.) 


I 
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Philip  Gendreau 


What  do  you  think  the  inside  of  this  Mexican  house  would  be  like? 

Today  in  rural  Mexico  a  home  is  often  built  with  walls  of 
rocks  piled  together  or  of  adobe  bricks  and  a  few  poles  at¬ 
tached  for  a  roof  of  thatch.  There  are  no  windows  or  chim¬ 
neys  and  the  floor  is  of  dirt.  The  furniture  is  very  simple. 
The  housewife  does  her  cooking  over  an  open  fire.  She  usu¬ 
ally  has  a  griddle  to  set  over  the  fire,  a  flat  stone  to  crush 
the  com  for  their  tortillas,  a  large  water  jar,  and  several 
small  pots  and  bowls.  Her  broom  is  made  of  rushes  but 
with  it  she  keeps  her  floors  neatly  swept.  Beds  and  chairs 
are  straw  woven  into  mats  and  spread  upon  the  floor. 

You  would  see,  as  you  drove  along  on  the  plateau,  that 
much  of  the  good  land  is  being  destroyed.  The  rainfall  is 
too  heavy  sometimes  and  too  light  at  other  times.  When  it  is 
light,  the  plant  roots  do  not  grow,  and  the  soil  washes  away 
in  any  sudden  downpour.  (Look  up  erosion  and  irrigation 
in  your  encyclopedia. )  Getting  an  even  supply  of  water  to 
the  land  is  one  of  Mexico’s  important  problems.  Irrigation 
would  make  much  unused  land  into  good  farm  land.  Some 
parts  of  the  desert  plateau  could  grow  coffee  and  other 
parts  could  be  used  to  grow  henequen  for  making  rope. 
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The  Mexican  government  is  now  building  some  dams  which 
will  supply  water  for  irrigation  and  also  make  electric 
power  for  industries. 

Until  the  land  produces  good  crops,  there  is  little  use  in 
building  good  roads  into  this  country.  Consequently,  there 
are  still  thousands  of  little  villages  which  can  only  be  reached 
by  donkey.  They  have  no  electricity,  no  doctors,  and  few 
schools.  Their  “sanitation  department”  is  the  flock  of  buz¬ 
zards  that  live  on  the  housetops  and  keep  the  streets  clean 
of  garbage. 

Much  of  the  poverty  of  rural  Mexico  was  caused  by  the 
system  of  land  grants  started  on  this  plateau  in  exploration 
days.  While  Cortes  and  his  men  were  hunting  for  riches 
and  starting  little  towns,  someone  had  to  grow  food.  There¬ 
fore,  the  King  of  Spain  gave  very  large  shares  of  land  to 
some  of  the  Spaniards.  They  made  the  conquered  Indians 
workers  on  the  land,  forcing  them  into  slavery.  As  the  years 
went  by,  these  big  haciendas  (ranches)  grew  bigger  and 
the  “peons”  ( pe'ons )  ( Indian  laborers )  grew  poorer. 

The  poverty  of  the  people  has  troubled  Mexico  for  many 
years.  Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  (1810)  the 
priest,  Hidalgo,  started  the  struggle  to  win  back  the  right  of 
the  Indians  to  own  small  farms.  Mexico  has  gone  through 
many  struggles  since  then.  She  first  had  to  win  her  inde¬ 
pendence  from  Spain.  Then  there  were  years  of  fighting 
among  her  own  leaders.  The  big  province  of  Texas  rebelled 
and  declared  itself  independent.  ( Later,  Texas  asked  to  join 
the  United  States.)  There  was  war  with  the  United  States 
and  more  land  was  lost.  There  was  also  war  with  France. 
Even  today  the  Mexican  government  is  still  trying  to  solve 
the  problems  of  land  ownership,  and  of  educating  the 
peons  to  use  their  new  farms  well.  The  government  realizes 
that  good  farming  is  good  business  and  that  good  farm¬ 
ing  helps  to  make  a  country  strong. 
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In  the  Mountains.  Surrounding  the  great  plateau  are  the 
mountains.  The  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Aztecs  were  in 
these  mountains.  From  these  mountains  today  comes  most 
of  the  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico.  The  iron  mountain  at 
Durango  is  thought  to  be  the  largest  solid  mass  of  iron  in 
the  world.  Silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  gold,  mercury,  tin,  and 
many  other  minerals  are  also  taken  from  these  mountains  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  Three-fourths  of  the  money  Mex¬ 
ico  gets  from  exports  comes  from  her  minerals. 

The  mountains  of  Mexico,  however,  are  not  quiet  moun¬ 
tains.  They  are  volcanic.  There  are  frequent  earthquakes. 
Even  old  volcanoes  show  new  life  and  quite  often  scatter 
ashes  over  the  countryside.  If  the  eruption  is  not  severe,  the 
ashes  fertilize  the  land  and  really  help  the  farmers.  Some¬ 
times  new  volcanoes  are  formed  and  these  are  not  helpful. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  farmer  was  plowing  his  field  one 
day  when  he  noticed  a  small  mound  forming  near  his  feet. 
He  pushed  it  down  with  his  foot,  only  to  see  it  rise  again. 
Soon  steam  was  rising  from  a  small  hole  as  the  little  hill 
pushed  up  and  up.  It  became  a  big  hill,  blazing  with  fire. 
Sand,  lava,  and  rocks  as  big  as  houses  were  thrown  out 
of  the  great  hill,  with  red  fire  and  black  smoke  pouring  out. 
Within  a  few  days,  the  entire  countryside  lay  in  ruins.  The 
hill  became  a  mountain,  nearly  two  miles  high.  This  is  one 
reason  the  Mexicans  say  their  mountains  give  them  trouble 
as  well  as  treasure.  ( Look  up  volcano  and  mountains  in  the 
encyclopedia. ) 

Mountains  give  the  Mexicans  trouble  in  another  way. 
Roads  are  hard  to  build  in  the  mountains.  This  made  min¬ 
ing  very  difficult  until  the  airplane  opened  up  much  of  the 
country.  Many  small  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold  mines 
are  in  these  hard-to-reach  places.  Today  machinery  and 
supplies  can  be  flown  to  remote  mines  in  a  few  hours.  Some 
of  these  mines  could  once  be  reached  only  by  mule  trains. 
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Silver  from  mines  like  this  one  near  Taxco,  is  one  of  Mexico’s 
exports.  What  other  minerals  are  found  in  Mexico.^ 


The  little  town  of  Taxco  (tas'ko)  is  a  silver  mining  cen- 
ter  in  such  a  hard-to-reach  spot.  When  Spanish  galleons  i 

were  sailing  the  seas,  the  silver  at  Taxco  was  being  mined  ji 

by  hand  and  brought  out  on  burros.  Taxco  was,  in  those  1 

days,  only  a  mining  camp,  full  of  Indian  miners.  Later,  a  || 

railroad  was  laid  between  Mexico  City  and  Taxco.  But  still 
it  stayed  only  a  mining  camp.  Then  about  twenty-five  years  j 

ago  a  man  remembered  the  beautiful  things  the  Aztecs  had  !i 

made  of  silver.  He  wondered  why  he  could  not  teach  the 
Indians  once  again  to  make  their  beautiful  silver  jewelry  | 

and  trinkets.  He  started  to  work  with  a  few  Indian  men. 

Today  the  industry  has  grown  into  big  business.  A  good  I 

highway  leads  into  Taxco.  There  are  good  hotels  and  ' 

dozens  of  little  shops  selling  the  silverware.  Few  tourists  | 

visit  Mexico  without  going  to  Taxco. 

Another  city  that  grew  up  because  of  the  mountains  is  ; 

Monterrey  (inonTd-ra').  You  can  see  on  your  map  that  ! 

Monterrey  is  close  to  the  United  States  border.  Here  the 
mountains  divide  and  there  is  a  pass  between  them.  It  was  f 

a  natural  place  to  build  a  railroad  and  a  highway,  and  in-  | 

dustry  grows  up  best  where  transportation  is  good.  There¬ 
fore,  Monterrey  has  factories  where  the  iron  ore  brought  | 

down  from  the  mountains  and  the  coal  brought  up  from  |i 

the  lowlands  are  made  into  iron  and  steel. 
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In  the  Lowlands.  In  the  west  and  in  the  east  of  Mexieo, 
next  to  the  oceans,  are  the  lowlands.  Here,  when  people  in 
Mexico  City  are  wearing  overcoats,  men  sweat  while  they 
pick  tobacco,  vanilla  beans,  and  tropical  fruits.  They  work 
in  the  sugar  and  cotton  fields  and  on  the  banana  planta¬ 
tions.  They  go  into  the  steamy  jungles  to  cut  mahogany,  to 
gather  rubber  and  chicle  for  chewing  gum.  (Look  up 
vanilla,  jungle,  and  chicle  in  the  encyclopedia. ) 

In  the  lowlands  are  the  seaport  cities.  They  are  busy 
and  important,  but  hot  and  uncomfortable.  Study  your 
map  and  see  where  Vera  Cruz  is.  Do  you  remember  that 
Cortes  founded  this  town  and  left  from  here  to  conquer 
Mexico  City?  This  city  is  still  the  seaport  for  Mexico  City. 
Goods  from  her  factories  are  shipped  from  Vera  Cruz.  Most 
of  the  equipment  for  the  mines  and  railroads  of  all  Mexico 
comes  into  this  port  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Look  a  little  farther  north  along  the  seacoast,  north  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Do  you  see  the  two  cities,  Tampico  (tam-pe'ko) 
and  Tuxpan  (tdbs'pan)?  These  are  the  oil  towns  of  Mexico. 
It  was  here  that  the  “gushers”  came  in.  When  oil  was  first  dis¬ 
covered,  the  wells  were  mostly  owned  and  managed  by  North 
Americans.  Today  the  Mexican  government  runs  them.  The 
Mexicans  will  need  more  and  more  oil  to  run  their  fac¬ 
tories  as  new  industries  develop.  Some  of  the  old  wells  are 
running  out  of  oil,  and  Mexicans  and  North  Americans  are 
together  hunting  for  new  wells.  Scientists  think  there  is  much 
oil  in  Mexico.  ( Look  up  petroleum  in  the  encyclopedia. ) 

The  hot  lowlands  of  Mexico  have  many  treasures  to  offer 
the  world.  This  part  of  Mexico  is  sure  to  grow  and  produce 
more  and  more  as  roads  and  markets  are  developed. 

Look  over  pages  I27-I37  and  list  the  Mexican  cities  men¬ 
tioned.  Mark  them  on  the  big  relief  map  your  class  has  made. 

Philip  Gendreau 
A  Mexican  boy  cools  a  basin  of  chicle. 
For  what  do  we  use  chicle.^ 
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Mexican  Fiestas.  If  you  stay  in  Mexico  even  for  a  few 
days,  you  will  be  able  to  see  a  fiesta  (party).  The  Mexicans 
greatly  enjoy  their  special  days  and  have  many  of  them. 

Some  of  the  fiesta  customs  of  Mexican  people  are  delight¬ 
ful.  You  will  especially  enjoy  their  Christmas.  They  begin 
to  celebrate  Christmas  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December. 
In  the  story  in  the  Bible,  Mary  and  Joseph  started  on  their 
difficult  journey  to  Bethlehem  nine  days  before  the  night  on 
which  Christ  was  born,  begging  for  their  lodging  each  night 
along  the  way.  This  is  why  the  Mexicans  begin  their  cele¬ 
bration  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  December. 

In  the  cities  and  towns  you  will  see  stands  being  put  up 
all  along  the  parks.  Each  stand  is  covered  with  pottery, 
baskets,  and  toys.  Everywhere  you  see  little  clay  figures  of 
the  people  and  the  animals  in  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Everybody,  rich  and  poor,  has  some  of  these  little 
figures  to  make  a  representation  of  the  story  of  Christmas 
Eve.  Sometimes  families  celebrate  alone,  but  usually  they 
celebratQ.with  all  their  friends  and  relatives.  As  soon  as  it  is 
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dark,  the  people  form  a  procession.  Everybody  gets  in  it,  in¬ 
cluding  the  children.  The  procession  is  headed  by  two  chil¬ 
dren  who  carry  a  small  litter  upon  which  they  have  placed 
little  clay  figures  of  Mary  riding  a  burro,  with  Joseph  and 
an  angel  behind.  Everyone  in  the  procession  carries  a 
candle  and  sings. 

The  people  do  this  every  night  for  eight  nights,  each 
night  stopping  at  a  different  home  where  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  evening’s  party.  When  they  arrive 
at  the  home,  they  stop  to  sing,  asking  to  be  admitted.  The 
man  of  the  house  sings  the  answer,  telling  them  at  first  that 
they  cannot  come  in.  After  more  singing  they  are  admitted 
to  attend  the  party.  The  party  begins  with  prayers.  Then 
the  guests  have  things  to  eat,  perhaps  little  cakes  or  can¬ 
dies.  But  the  real  fun  begins  when  they  break  the  ‘Tinata.” 
The  Pihata  is  a  clay  jug  which  is  hung  high  and  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  little  toys  and  sweets.  Several  people  try  to  break 
it  with  a  stick  and  finally  somebody  succeeds.  The  contents 
fall  out  and  land  on  the  floor.  All  the  children  scramble 
around  trying  to  pick  them  up. 

On  the  ninth  night,  which  is  Christmas  Eve,  the  little 
children,  all  dressed  as  shepherds,  stand  in  two  lines.  Their 
godfathers  and  godmothers  pass  between  them  with  a  fittle 
image  of  the  Holy  Infant.  When  they  place  the  Infant  in  the 
manger,  everyone  sings  a  religious  song.  At  midnight  there 
are  fireworks,  with  whistles  and  bells,  and  then  everyone 
goes  to  Mass. 

When  they  come  back,  they  have  a  big  dinner.  They  do 
not  give  each  other  presents  on  Christmas  Day.  They  do 
that  on  the  sixth  of  January,  which  is  the  day  when  the 
Wise  Men  gave  the  presents  to  the  little  Lord  Jesus.  On  this 
day  the  children  put  their  shoes  out  on  the  balcony  and  the 
“Wise  Men”  fill  them  with  toys.  Christmas  is  one  of  the 
happiest  times  of  the  year,  even  for  the  poorest  families. 
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Mexico  Plans  for  the  Future.  Many  Mexican  leaders  to¬ 
day  are  thinking  and  working  to  help  everyone  have  a  bet¬ 
ter  life.  They  know  that  the  people  must  be  taught  how  to 
protect  their  health.  They  know  that  they  must  earn  more 
money  so  that  they  can  have  better  homes  and  better  food. 
They  know  that  they  must  improve  their  plant  seeds  and 
their  animals  so  that  they  have  more  and  better  food  and 
clothing. 

These  leaders  realize  that  much  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the 
fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  people  cannot  read  or  write. 
How  can  they  become  skilled  workers  if  they  cannot  read 
or  write?  How  can  they  vote  if  they  cannot  read?  How  can 
they  engage  in  modern  business  if  they  cannot  read? 

Mexico  is  trying  to  work  out  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
She  has  passed  a  law  requiring  every  person  who  can  read 
and  write  to  teach  another  person  to  do  so.  Every  citizen 
carries  a  card  to  show  what  he  is  doing  as  a  teacher.  He 
may  do  the  teaching  himself  or  he  may  pay  someone  else 
to  do  it  for  him,  but  do  it  he  must.  Often  the  children,  who 
are  now  going  to  school  in  large  numbers,  teach  their  par¬ 
ents  and  friends. 

A  Mexican  teacher  told  the  story  of  how  a  school  is 
started  in  a  place  where  no  school  has  been  before.  While 
the  parents  build  a  school  house  and  a  road  to  it,  the  chil¬ 
dren  start  their  studies.  The  children  plant  flowers  near  the 
school  because  all  Mexicans  love  beautiful  things.  By  the 
time  the  parents  get  the  simple  building  completed,  the 
children  already  know  a  little  arithmetic,  reading,  and 
writing,  which  they  have  learned  in  the  out-of-doors  with 
their  teacher.  Then  they  are  ready  to  begin  teaching  their 
parents. 

Mexicans  think  there  are  other  things  as  important  as 
reading  for  children  to  learn.  They  want  them  to  learn 
some  things  in  school  to  help  them  at  home.  Children  learn 
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how  to  make  brushes  and  brooms  from  the  cactus  fiber  and 
how  to  make  soap  and  simple  kitchen  utensils  from  the 
material  that  nature  provides  nearby.  The  boys  learn  to 
make  tubs  so  that  the  babies  of  the  family  will  not  be  bathed  I 

in  dirty  puddles  and  streams.  They  are  anxious  to  learn  ; 

things  that  will  make  them  healthier.  They  study  about  the 
soil,  how  to  fertilize  it  and  how  to  cultivate  it  to  make  it  pro¬ 
duce  more  food.  They  also  learn  how  to  sing  and  to  paint. 

Children  go  home  and  teach  their  parents  all  of  this,  as  well 
as  how  to  read  and  write.  i 


The  success  of  this  program  can  be  seen  in  the  greater  f 


men  and  women  learn  to  read,  they  like  to  know  what  is 
happening  in  the  world.  They  also  hke  to  read  about  what 
their  leaders  are  doing  to  make  Mexico  grow.  Mexicans 
love  the  freedom  of  their  newspapers  to  say  whatever  they 
want  to.  This  is  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  democracy  at  work. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Pictures  of  Mexico  are  not  hard  to  find.  Look  at  the  travel  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  newspapers  and  magazines.  Perhaps  you  can  get 
travel  folders.  Sometimes  magazines  have  stories  and  pictures  of 
Mexico.  You  can,  of  course,  draw  pictures,  too.  With  the  pictures 
you  find  or  draw,  make  “A  Picture  Book  of  Mexico.”  Divide  your 
book  into  sections  such  as  Food,  Clothing,  Shelter,  Sports,  Trans¬ 
portation,  Plants,  and  Earning  a  Living. 

2.  Be  sure  to  add  new  words  to  the  “Class  List  of  New  Words.” 

3.  Add  Mexican  things  to  your  museum.  (See  page  110.) 

4.  Start  a  “Products  of  Latin  America”  display.  Hang  a  map  of 
Latin  America  on  the  wall  over  a  table.  Place  the  samples  or  models 
of  products  on  the  table.  Tie  a  colored  thread  to  each  product  and 
attach  the  other  end  of  the  thread  to  the  proper  place  on  the  map. 

5.  If  you  enjoyed  the  dramatization  and  story  telling  at  the  end 
of  the  chapter  on  the  explorers  (page  72),  why  not  try  these  activi¬ 
ties  for  this  chapter? 

Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Copy  these  questions  on  sHps  of  paper.  Allow  each  member  of 
the  class  to  write  two  more  questions.  Put  them  in  a  box  for  a  “grab 
bag”  program.  Take  turns  drawing  for  questions.  If  a  question  is  not 
answered,  put  it  back  in  the  “grab  bag”  and  shake  the  box  well. 

1.  What  is  a  mestizo? 

2.  Where  do  most  Indian-Mexicans  five? 

3.  What  tribe  of  Indians  founded  what  is  Mexico  City  today? 

4.  How  did  these  Indians  get  control  of  many  other  tribes? 

5.  Describe  the  homes  of  the  Aztec  nobles. 

6.  What  food  was  most  important  to  the  Indians? 

7.  What  is  tribute? 

8.  What  did  boys  and  girls  learn  in  the  Aztec  Indian  schools? 
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9.  What  are  the  three  main  land  divisions  of  Mexico? 

10.  Why  is  Mexico  City  a  more  comfortable  place  to  live  than 
Vera  Cruz? 

11.  Name  five  farm  products  of  Mexico.  Where  is  each  grown? 

12.  Name  five  important  minerals.  Tell  something  about  each. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Manuelas  Birthday  in  Old  Mexico  by  Laura  Bannon  (Whitman). 
Star  Mountain  and  Other  Legends  of  Mexico  by  Camilla  Camp¬ 
bell  (Whittlesey  House). 

Nick  and  Nan  in  Yucatan  by  Alan  Crane  (Nelson). 

My  Pet  Peepelo  by  Ellis  Credle  (Oxford).. 

Two  Young  Americans  in  Mexico  by  Dorothy  D.  Decatur 
(Heath). 

Pancho  by  Berta  and  Elmer  Hader  (Macmillan). 

Children  of  Mexico  by  Dorothy  Hogner  (Heath). 

Marcos,  a  Mountain  Boy  of  Mexico  by  Melicient  Lee  (Whitman). 
Aztec  Drums  by  Alice  Lide  (Longmans). 

This  is  Mexico  by  McNally  and  McNally  (Dodd). 

Young  Mexico  by  A.  M.  Peck  (McBride). 

Made  in  Mexico  by  S.  C.  Smith  (Knopf). 

The  Village  that  Learned  to  Read  by  E.  K.  Tarshis  (Houghton). 
Pan  American  Union:  The  Aztec  People. 

Mexico  at  a  Glance 

Principal  Exports 
silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  cotton 
and  cotton  cloth,  fish,  coffee, 
henequen 

1769— San  Francisco  bay  dis¬ 
covered 

1821— Final  independence  from 
Spain 

1846-^ War  with  United  States 
1917— New  constitution 

1720— Texas  occupied 


Population  25,000,000 
Area  760,000  square  miles 

Capital  Mexico  City  (pop. 
2,225,000) 

Important  Events 

1325— Aztecs  built  capital  on 
Lake  Texcoco 

1517— Yucatan  discoved  by  Span¬ 
ish 

1519-1521— Conquest  by  Cortes 
1598— Conquest  of  New  Mexico 
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How  You  Should  Work 


1.  Before  studying  this  chapter,  turn  all 
the  pages  slowly,  looking  at  the  pictures, 
maps,  and  headings.  Do  you  see  how  the 
chapter  is  organized?  Read  carefully  the  in¬ 
troductory  material  on  pages  145-154.  Then 
you  will  be  ready  to  study  the  rest  of  the 
chapter. 

2.  Six  products  are  described  on  pages 
155-168.  You  can  get  some  good  material 
about  these  products.  Some  one  in  the  class 
should  write  letters  requesting  the  material 
before  you  start  studying  the  chapter.  This 
will  allow  time  for  answers  before  you  need 
the  material.  Your  teacher  may  know  other 
places  to  write.  Here  are  two  suggestions: 

Department  of  Cultural  Affairs,  Gen¬ 
eral  Secretariat,  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Panama  Mail  Steamship  Company,  10 
Hanover  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  class  should  be  divided  into  six  com¬ 
mittees,  one  for  each  of  the  products  de¬ 
scribed.  Each  committee  should  lead  a 
class  discussion  about  its  particular  product. 

3.  New  committees  should  be  formed  to 
report  on  each  of  the  six  republics  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Interesting  ways  to  make  the 
reports  should  be  planned. 
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Central  America 

li 


The  six  countries  that  make  up  Central  America  are 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Panama.  British  Honduras  is  also  a  part  of  Central 
America  but  it  is  not  an  independent  country.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  Study  the  map  on 
page  149  and  see  where  each  of  these  Central  American 
nations  is.  Learn  the  names  of  these  seven  countries  so  that 
you  can  say  the  names  correctly  and  locate  them  easily, 
either  on  a  globe  or  a  map.  Together,  these  countries  are 
much  like  California,  both  in  total  size  and  total  popula¬ 
tion.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources  as  well  as  California  has  because  they  are  poor 
countries.  Their  combined  government  budgets  are  less 
than  the  money  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  alone,  spends 
each  year.  This  small  amount  of  money  is  all  that  they  have 
to  spend  for  armies,  schools,  public  welfare,  and  roads. 

In  spite  of  its  small  size,  however,  each  of  the  six  repub¬ 
lics  of  Central  America  is  an  important  member  of  the 
nation-neighbors  of  the  world.  Each  plays  a  part  in  world 
trade.  Each  one  is  an  active  member  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  and  of  the  United  Nations.  Each  one 
works  under  a  constitution  somewhat  like  ours  and  each 
elects  its  own  president. 

The  Central  American  republics,  except  Panama,  have 
been  independent  countries  for  only  a  little  more  than  a 
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hundred  years.  They  were  united  in  a  Central  American 
Federation  until  1838.  When  problems  got  too  big  to  settle 
within  the  federation,  the  federation  broke  up.  Each  nation 
became  independent  and  wrote  its  own  constitution. 

Panama  is  even  newer  than  the  other  Central  American 
republics.  She  became  an  independent  country  only  in 
1903.  Up  until  that  time  she  was  part  of  Colombia. 

Several  times  in  the  last  hundred  years  the  countries  of 
Central  America  have  made  attempts  to  reunite  under  one 
single  government.  But  all  attempts  have  been  failures. 
Most  of  the  people  of  Guatemala  are  Indians.  Costa  Ricans 
are  mostly  of  European  descent.  The  other  nations  are 
largely  made  up  of  mestizos,  or  people  of  mixed  blood.  The 
people  might  understand  each  other  better  if  they  were 
more  nearly  alike. 

The  people  might  also  understand  each  other  better  if 
they  were  not  so  isolated  from  each  other.  The  mountains 
of  Central  America  have  made  the  building  of  roads  and 
railroads  difficult.  This  means  that  people  have  a  hard  time 
trading  and  mingling  with  each  other. 

In  most  of  the  Central  American  countries  products  still 
get  to  market  over  trails  or  rough  roads  on  the  backs  of  In¬ 
dians  or  burros,  or  by  oxcarts  and  mule  trains.  The  few  rail¬ 
roads  are  mostly  on  the  west  coast.  They  connect  the  in¬ 
land  plateaus  with  the  shipping  points  on  the  coast.  Only 
Costa  Rica  built  a  railroad  on  the  east  coast  because  she  has 
some  good  land  there. 

Ships  go  back  and  forth  between  Central  American  sea¬ 
ports  and  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Large  ships,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  get  into  most  of  the  harbors  because  they  are 
not  deep  enough.  The  cargo  has  to  be  taken  off  and  put 
on  by  smaller  boats  while  the  ships  anchor  well  out  at  sea. 

Airplanes  are  helping  these  countries.  Today  both 
people  and  freight  are  flown  to  and  from  the  larger  towns 
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and  cities  of  Central  America.  There  is  also  good  service 
between  these  countries  and  the  United  States.  Airports 
have  been  built  for  the  planes  in  all  the  cities,  but  planes 
landing  in  smaller  towns  just  pick  out  any  likely-looking 
flat  field  and  land  on  it.  Sometimes  the  pilot  has  to  fly 
round  and  round  until  the  children  and  animals  are  cleared 
away,  but  the  planes  land  just  the  same.  Their  coming 
brings  these  remote  places  much  closer  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Getting  goods  to  market  is  important,  but  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  is  important,  too.  Without  good  transportation 
people  in  little  villages  live  isolated  from  each  other.  There 
are  many  of  these  villages  scattered  throughout  the  Central 
American  countries.  Since  there  are  few  schools,  the  people 
often  live  and  die  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  beyond 
their  little  market  towns.  Republics  are  hard  to  run  well 
when  their  people  are  not  educated  and  well  informed. 


Does  it  look  as  if  this  street  in  Tegucigalpa,  Honduras,  is  better  for 
oxcarts  or  for  trucks.^ 

Henricks  Hodge  from  Three  Lions 


The  Central  American  Republics  Are  Much  Alike 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  and  study  the  position  of  the 
equator  and  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  you  will  see  that  all  six 
republics  are  in  the  tropics.  Each  country  has  some  damp, 
hot  lowlands.  Each  has  some  high,  cool  plateaus.  Each  has 
rugged  peaks  of  mountain  ranges,  with  little  rivers  flowing 
down  from  them. 

Each  country  has  the  same  kinds  of  products.  The  coasts 
are  hot  and  moist.  Here  bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits, 
coconut  palms,  sugar  cane,  cacao,  and  valuable  hard¬ 
woods  grow.  On  the  high,  cool  plateaus  coffee,  grains,  and 
fruits  grow.  In  the  higher  lands,  where  it  is  cool  and  dry, 
cattle  are  pastured.  In  the  mountains  are  many  minerals. 

The  Mountains 

You  can  see  on  your  map  how  the  high  mountain  ranges 
run  through  these  countries.  The  main  mountain  range 
running  north  and  south  is  crossed  by  other  mountains  run¬ 
ning  east  and  west.  This  makes  very  rugged  country.  The 
only  low  passes  through  the  mountains  are  in  Panama  and 
Nicaragua. 

The  mountains  make  building  roads  and  railroads  both 
difficult  and  expensive.  Often  long  tunnels  are  necessary, 
or  high,  long  bridges,  or  the  cutting  away  of  the  sides  of 
mountains.  And  then,  just  to  make  matters  worse,  to  build 
roads  to  the  ports,  swampy  lowlands  have  to  be  crossed. 
Roadbuilders  need  to  drain  the  swamps,  not  only  to  make 
firm  roadbeds  but  to  get  rid  of  tropical  diseases  by  killing 
the  mosquitoes  and  other  insects.  Men  must  fight  a  constant 
battle  with  snakes,  alligators,  mosquitoes,  and  sandflies  to 
drain  a  swamp  or  clear  a  jungle.  The  rainfall  is  heavy  and 
the  heat  is  stifling.  Many  men  die  getting  this  kind  of  job 
done.  So  you  see  that,  even  with  plenty  of  money,  it  will 
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take  many  years  to  build  good  transportation  systems  in 
these  lands. 

The  mountains,  rich  in  copper,  lead,  zinc,  and  manga¬ 
nese,  have  hardly  been  touched.  ( Manganese  is  a  mineral 
needed  to  make  steel. )  Only  the  gold  and  silver  that  can  be 
reached  easily  have  been  mined  for  many  years.  High  on 
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the  mountains  cattle  do  well,  too.  But  until  good  transporta¬ 
tion  can  be  provided,  neither  the  minerals  nor  the  cattle 
can  bring  much  prosperity  to  Central  America.  Building 
roads  and  railroads  is  a  problem  for  all  six  republics. 

Look  at  the  map,  page  149,  and  turn  back  to  the  table  on 
page  21.  Suppose  your  home  was  in  a  village  far  off  a 
good  road.  What  would  be  your  arguments  for  building 
new  roads?  New  roads  are  being  added  every  year  and 
gradually  more  mines  are  being  opened  and  more  products 
are  getting  to  market.  In  particular,  all  these  countries  are 
working  on  their  part  of  the  great  Pan  American  Highway. 
This  road  will  not  only  provide  a  way  to  local  markets, 
but  it  will  also  connect  these  countries  with  each  other  and 
with  world  markets. 

Many  of  the  mountains  of  Central  America  are  vol¬ 
canoes  too,  as  they  are  in  Mexico.  They  greatly  affect  the 
lives  of  the  people.  The  houses  near  volcanoes  must  be 
built  low  and  of  light  materials.  A  tall,  stone  house,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  be  very  dangerous.  When  a  volcano  erupts, 
there  is  nearly  always  an  earthquake  and  a  tall  stone  house 
would  be  destroyed.  But  luckily  light,  one-story  houses  are 
enough  shelter  in  the  warm  climate,  and  they  are  easy  to 
rebuild.  Houses  have  adobe  or  wooden  walls  with  thatched 
or  tile  roofs.  The  cooking  fire  and  the  clay  oven  are  outside 
under  a  separate  roof.  This  is  another  protection  in  case  of 
an  earthquake.  Furniture  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  is  limited 
to  mats  for  sleeping,  a  few  pots  for  cooking,  looms,  and 
pottery  wheels.  Wealthy  homes  are  well  furnished  with  all 
modern  conveniences. 

Although  much  damage  is  usually  done  when  volcanoes 
erupt,  two  good  things  come  from  them.  The  ashes  that 
rain  down  over  the  countryside  for  miles  are  rich  in  the 
minerals  that  make  plants  grow.  For  that  reason,  the  hill¬ 
sides  of  volcanoes  are  usually  good  crop  lands,  especially 
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for  coffee,  which  is  a  leading  “cash  crop”  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica.  ( What  is  a  “cash  crop”? )  Secondly,  the  lava  that  flows 
down  the  sides  of  some  volcanoes  is  good  road-building 
material  and  this  is  a  great  help  in  saving  money  when 
roads  are  made. 


The  Jungles 


The  jungle  areas  of  Central  America  create  health  prob¬ 
lems  as  well  as  transportation  problemsrThe  winds  there 
usually  blow  from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  They  give  up  their 
moisture  when  they  reach  the  mountains.  If  you  have  for¬ 
gotten  about  winds  and  rainfall,  look  back  on  page  12. 
This  is  why  the  Caribbean  coast  has  heavy  rain  during  the 
entire  year  and  the  jungles  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  Few  people  live  in  these  lowland  jungles.  It 
will  take  much  money  and  many  years  to  drain  swamps 
and  kill  mosquitoes  so  that  people  will  want  to  live  there. 


Why  are  there  thick  jungles  in  the  lowlands  of  Central  America.^ 

Rene  Wolf  from  Monkmeyer 
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Much  jungle  land  in  Central  America  could  be  used  to 
grow  fruits,  rubber,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  In  some  places, 
with  heavy  bulldozers  and  other  modern  machinery,  men 
have  already  carved  out  great  plantations,  building  whole 
villages  and  their  own  roads  and  railroads.  Developing 
these  plantations  takes  a  great  deal  of  money.  When  money 
from  other  countries  is  used  for  this  purpose,  the  people  of 
the  Central  American  country  have  a  good  chance  to  earn 
money.  This  is  a  help  to  them.  But  much  of  the  profits  leave 
the  country.  This  is  not  a  help  to  the  people. 

Most  of  the  labor  on  these  tropical  plantations  is  done  by 
Negroes  because  their  dark  skins  can  withstand  the  sun's 
rays.  Many  of  them  come  to  Central  America  from  the  West 
Indies.  They  are  glad  to  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  living,  but 
it  means  that  they,  not  the  people  of  Central  America,  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  plantations.  Central  America  will  be  better  off 
when  its  people  are  able  to  develop  these  regions  through 
their  own  labor  and  resources. 

The  Plateaus 

The  most  valuable  lands  in  the  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  are  the  cool  plateaus.  The  best  plateaus  are  on  the. 
Pacific  side  of  the  mountains.  Here  there  is  a  rainy  season 
and  a  dry  season.  A  thousand  feet  up  the  mountains  the  air 
is  cool  enough  for  comfortable  living.  Here,  too,  the  people 
are  more  prosperous,  for  they  can  raise  coffee  and  grains  to 
sell. 

Towns  have  grown  up  on  these  western  plateaus  where 
the  climate  is  comfortable.  These  towns  make  good  local 
markets  for  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meats  grown  in  the 
country  nearby.  As  the  towns  grow,  the  people  gradually 
develop  some  industries.  Carpenters,  makers  of  adobe 
bricks,  storekeepers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  street  cleaners. 
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policemen,  and  many  other  workers  are  needed.  Small  fac¬ 
tories  are  started  to  make  soap,  candles,  shoes,  and  cotton 
goods.  Sometimes  there  are  sawmills,  tanneries,  and  sugar 
mills.  The  people  who  do  this  work  in  Central  America  are 
mostly  mestizos.  You  recall  that  these  are  the  people  who 
are  part  Indian  and  part  Spanish.  They  gradually  build 
small  but  good  houses  and  buy  clothes,  food,  and  furniture. 
The  whole  country  becomes  more  prosperous  as  the  people 
get  more  prosperous. 

How  the  People  Live 

Although  industries  are  growing,  most  of  the  people  of 
Central  America  are  farmers.  Usually  they  work  on  large 
plantations  owned  by  wealthy  men,  but  some  of  them  have 
their  own  small  farms.  One  of  the  big  problems  of  Central 
America,  except  for  Costa  Rica,  is  how  to  break  up  the 
large  estates  into  small  farms.  Some  of  the  governments  are 
buying  parts  of  the  large  estates,  making  them  into  small 
farms,  and  selling  them  to  the  people.  The  problem  of 
limited  land  ownership  has  troubled  these  countries  for 
many  years.  The  system  of  large  estates  and  landless  la¬ 
borers  was  started  soon  after  Columbus  first  arrived.  All 
Latin  America  is  working  on  the  problem  of  land  owner¬ 
ship. 

Market  day  is  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
People  get  their  supplies  at  the  market.  There  they  also 
make  money  and  have  fun  together.  Every  mountain  In¬ 
dian  brings  his  surplus  corn,  beans,  and  squash,  and  his 
weaving,  pottery,  or  baskets  to  sell  on  market  day. 

The  people  of  the  countries  in  Central  America  have 
many  similar  customs  besides  market  day.  In  nearly  every 
village  the  people  enjoy  the  music  of  a  band  in  the  plaza. 
Many  towns  have  two  bands,  a  marimba  band  and  a  brass 
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Ewing  Galloway 


The  people  of  Central  America  enjoy  the  music  of  a  marimba  band. 
Have  you  ever  heard  a  marimba? 


!  band,  that  play  every  other  night.  The  girls  stroll  one  way 

'!  and  the  boys  stroll  the  other  while  the  older  folks  sit  on  the 

benches  and  chaperon  them. 

School  children  dress  in  uniforms  that  are  different  for 
each  school.  They  are  often  white  smocks  for  both  boys  and 
girls  until  they  are  about  ten  years  old.  After  that  the  “uni¬ 
form”  may  be  a  certain  kind  of  shirt,  collar,  or  tie  that  all 
wear. 

Food  is  much  the  same  in  all  Central  America.  Corn  is 
the  most  important  food  and,  like  the  Mexicans,  the  people 
eat  tortillas  every  day.  Another  food  which  is  popular  in 
many  places  in  Central  America  is  less  familiar  to  us  than 
corn.  It  is  the  meat  of  the  iguana,  a  kind  of  lizard  that  looks 
I  like  a  small  dragon.  The  meat  of  guinea  pigs  is  also  a  favor¬ 

ite  food.  Both  these  meats  are  tender  and  good.  Bananas, 
rice,  manioc,  and  beans  are  regular  foods. 
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Products  of  Central  America 


Bananas 

Bananas  are  one  of  the  most  important  food  crops  of 
Central  America.  Sometimes  they  are  dried,  crushed  to 
powder,  and  combined  with  other  flour  to  make  bread. 
Sometimes  they  are  dried  out  in  the  hot  ashes  of  the  fire 
and  are  eaten  like  bread  sticks.  Again,  they  may  be  boiled 
or  fried  for  vegetables.  Even  the  cows  and  pigs  are  fattened 
on  them.  Bananas  are  also  one  of  the  important  “cash 
crops’"  of  all  of  this  group  of  countries,  except  El  Salvador. 

During  World  War  II  bananas  almost  disappeared  from 
our  markets.  How  we  people  of  the  United  States  did  miss 
them!  The  ships  that  brought  them  from  Central  and  South 
America  were  used  to  carry  soldiers  and  munitions,  so  we 
had  to  do  without  bananas.  Although  we  missed  them,  only 
a  few  of  our  people  really  lost  money  because  we  could  not 
get  them.  But  to  the  people  of  Central  America  who  grow 
bananas,  it  meant  real  trouble  when  they  could  not  sell 
their  crop.  Bananas  were  their  “cash  crop,”  and  they  found 
it  hard  to  provide  for  their  families  with  no  money  coming 
in.  Today  the  banana  market  is  “booming”  again,  and  many 
people  are  once  more  making  a  living  out  of  growing  and 
shipping  bananas.  The  countries  that  sell  the  United  States 
the  most  bananas  are  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
and  Panama.  We  also  buy  some  from  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries— Haiti,  Colombia,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Ecuador. 

Although  bananas  grow  wild  in  nearly  all  tropical  parts 
of  Latin  America,  most  bananas  are  cultivated.  Many  fam¬ 
ilies  grow  a  few  for  themselves  and  a  few  to  sell.  If  you 
drove  along  the  main  roads,  you  would  frequently  see  a 
man  standing  beside  a  few  bunches  waiting  for  the  bus  to 
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come  to  take  him  to  a  nearby  market.  Buses  load  both 
passengers  and  freight.  Often  you  would  see  burros,  each 
with  two  bunches  balanced  on  its  back,  and  trucks,  too, 
going  right  through  the  shallow  water  of  a  river.  Here  the 
bunches  are  washed  and  then  loaded  on  rafts  to  be  taken 
down  to  the  coastal  steamers. 

Not  many  bananas  grown  by  small  farmers,  however, 
find  their  way  into  the  ships  that  sail  to  faraway  countries. 
Most  of  the  bananas  we  eat  are  grown  on  large  plantations 
where  rows  of  banana  plants,  stretch  on  for  miles. 

Bananas  grow  on  plants,  not  trees.  The  tall  leaves,  grow¬ 
ing  tight  together,  make  the  trunk.  At  the  top  of  the  trunk, 
leaves  spread  out  into  a  big  fan.  The  blossom  comes  on  a 
stem  that  shoots  up  from  the  middle  of  the  plant.  At  first, 
the  little  bananas  point  downward,  with  the  blossom  end  at 
the  top.  As  the  bunch  grows  heavy,  it  gradually  turns 
down.  The  blossom  end  points  to  the  ground  and  the 
bananas  point  upward.  It  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  months 
for  a  plant  to  grow  big  enough  to  bear  a  bunch  of  bananas. 

All  bananas  are  picked  green.  None  are  ever  ripened  on 
the  plants.  When  a  bunch  is  left  on  the  plant  too  long,  the 
skins  split  open  and  the  banana  loses  its  taste.  Even  the  na¬ 
tives  of  these  countries  pick  the  bunches  for  their  own  use 
when  they  are  green  and  hang  them  in  the  shade  to  ripen. 
The  bananas  we  get  are  even  better  than  the  ones  eaten 
where  they  are  grown  because  ours  are  put  under  refrigera¬ 
tion  and  the  temperature  and  moisture  are  controlled.  The 
natives  have  only  the  temperature  that  nature  gave  them, 
and  sometimes  their  bananas  ripen  too  fast  or  too  slowly. 

A  good  picker  can  tell,  just  by  the  shape  of  the  bananas, 
when  a  bunch  is  ready  to  be  picked.  This  is  important,  for 
they  must  reach  the  refrigerator  ships  at  exactly  the  right 


Severin  from  Three  Lions 

What  do  you  think  will  happen  to  the 

bananas  after  the  men  cut  them  down? 


time.  Each  buyer  is  told  when  a  ship  will  sail.  He  sends  a 
message  to  the  plantations  telling  them  just  how  many 
bunches  he  wants  and  how  green  he  wants  them.  He  knows 
how  long  it  will  take  to  get  the  bananas  to  the  ship  and 
how  long  the  ship  will  be  on  the  sea  before  it  reaches  mar¬ 
ket.  The  bananas  must  arrive  in  exactly  the  right  stage  of 
ripeness.  They  can  be  shipped  far  away  if  they  are  picked 
carefully  and  not  bruised.  The  time  and  the  temperature 
are  both  watched  carefully. 

Hundreds  of  men  work  on  a  banana  plantation.  They 
transplant  new  shoots,  cut  the  weeds,  and  spray  the  plants. 
The  “cutter,”  the  “backer,”  and  the  “mule  man”  work  to¬ 
gether.  The  cutter,  with  a  long  pole  with  a  knife  on  one 
end,  cuts  the  trunk  below  the  bunch  of  bananas.  As  the 
plant  bends,  he  supports  it  with  a  pole  so  that  it  will  not 
break  off  completely.  The  backer  catches  the  bunch  on  his 
back  and  holds  it  while  the  cutter  chops  it  from  the  plant. 
(That  is  hard  work,  for  a  bunch  weighs  about  75  pounds.) 
Then  he  and  the  mule  man  place  the  bunch  carefully  on 
the  back  of  a  mule.  When  the  mule  has  a  bunch  on  each 
side,  the  mule  man  leads  him  to  a  car  or  timck  which  will 
carry  the  bunches  to  a  sorting  shed.  Meanwhile,  the  cutter 
cuts  down  the  whole  plant.  It  soon  rots  and  helps  to  fertil¬ 
ize  the  soil. 

The  workers  on  banana  plantations  are  mostly  Negroes. 
They  live  in  houses  made  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  leaves. 
Sometimes  a  few  houses  are  built  together  and  make  a  little 
village.  There  will  be  a  store  or  two  and  a  church.  Most  of 
the  houses,  however,  are  scattered  here  and  there,  each 
with  its  own  yard  and  little  garden.  Paths  have  been  worn 
between  the  houses  and  the  stores  and  worksheds,  for  there 
are  few  roads.  Usually  the  rivers  serve  as  highways. 

The  little  children  who  live  on  banana  plantations  wear 
almost  no  clothing,  for  few  clothes  are  needed  in  this  hot 
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country.  The  older  people  dress  as  we  do.  The  women  wear 
cotton  dresses  that  look  the  same  as  our  everyday  clothes. 
The  men  wear  work  shirts  and  slacks,  just  as  men  do  here. 
Their  best  clothes  are  long  pants,  shirts,  and  coats  which 
are  so  white  they  are  dazzling.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
women  get  the  clothes  so  white,  for  they  have  poor  soap 
and  usually  wash  in  the  streams. 

The  story  of  the  banana  is  an  important  story.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  people  depend  upon  bananas  for  a  living:  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  raise  them,  who  ship  them,  and  who  sell  them. 
When  you  buy  a  banana,  think  of  the  people  who  get  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  money  you  paid  for  it.  Perhaps  you  can 
make  a  list  of  all  the  people  to  whom  the  banana  gives 
work.  There  is  the  plantation  or  small  farm  owner.  There 
are  all  the  laborers.  There  are  the  people  who  make  and 
run  the  shipping-cars,  trucks,  and  special  refrigerator 
trains.  There  are  the  ships  and  the  dock  workers.  There  are 
the  banana  shippers  here  in  the  United  States  and  the 
stores.  Do  you  begin  to  see  what  is  meant  by  people  being 
“interdependent”? 
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[  Lanks from  Monkmeyer 

I  A  girl  from  the  United  States  enjoys  a  drink  of  coconut  milk  in 

I  Central  America.  In  what  other  ways  are  coconuts  used.^ 


Coconuts 

\ 

In  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America  and  on 
every  island  of  the  West  Indies  the  coconut  palm  tree 
grows  wild.  It  also  grows  in  our  states  around  the  Gulf  of 
.  Mexico  and  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  oceans.  In  fact  this  palm  tree  has  spread  to  wherever 
the  climate  is  warm  enough  for  it.  The  nut  can  float  for 
thousands  of  miles  over  the  seas  and  take  root  wherever  it 
finally  comes  to  rest. 

I  The  coconut  palm  is  a  tree  that  seems  to  have  no  waste 

s  material.  Every  part  of  it  is  used.  In  all  tropical  countries 

men  depend  upon  it  for  many  useful  purposes.  The  trunk 
makes  good  lumber  and  can  be  used  for  firewood.  The  big 
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leaves  are  used  to  thatch  houses.  Sleeping  mats,  and  stor¬ 
age  baskets  are  also  woven  out  of  the  leaves.  The  bud  from 
the  top  of  the  tree  is  cooked  as  a  vegetable. 

The  nut  grows  inside  a  thick  husk,  shaped  somewhat  like 
a  pear.  This  husk  is  made  up  of  a  network  of  fiber,  which 
can  be  pulled  apart  and  made  into  many  things.  The 
fibers  are  used  for  weaving  a  coarse  kind  of  mat.  You  prob¬ 
ably  know  this  mat  as  the  one  you  wipe  your  shoes  on  be¬ 
fore  you  go  indoors.  The  fibers  are  made  into  brushes,  too, 
and  into  a  coarse  rope.  The  shell  of  the  coconut  is  used  to 
make  a  very  fine  grade  of  charcoal.  Some  of  this  charcoal  is 
used  by  artists  and  some  is  used  in  gas  masks. 

'  When  coconuts  are  green,  before  the  hard  white  meat 
has  formed  inside  the  shell,  there  is  a  cloudy  fluid  inside 
the  nut.  The  people  who  live  near  the  trees  like  to  drink  this 
coconut  milk.  It  is  a  good-tasting  and  healthy  drink.  The 
liquid  that  comes  out  of  the  ripe  coconuts  we  buy  in  our 
markets  is  clear  and  tastes  quite  different  from  the  '‘milk.” 

The  fresh  white  meat  of  the  nut  is  used  for  food.  Often 
the  shell  is  broken  open  and  the  meat  is  eaten  in  pieces. 
Sometimes  it  is  shredded  and  used  in  making  cake  and 
candy. 

The  dried  white  meat  of  the  nut  is  called  copra.  The 
husks  of  the  coconuts  are  cut  away.  The  nuts  are  cracked 
open  and  the  meat  dried  in  the  sun.  Much  copra  is  shipped 
to  manufacturers  in  the  United  States.  The  oil  is  pressed 
out  of  it  and  used  in  making  margerine,  candles,  soap,  and 
many  other  products  that  require  oil. 

Growing  coconuts  is  a  big  industry  in  many  tropical 
countries.  Only  the  very  young  coconut  palms  need  atten¬ 
tion,  and  each  tree,  after  it  is  six  years  old,  will  grow  about 
fifty  nuts  each  year  for  more  than  a  man’s  lifetime.  There  is 
a  steady  market  for  copra.  For  people  who  like  living  in  a 
hot  climate,  raising  coconut  palms  is  a  pleasant  life. 
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Manioc 

Some  of  you  may  have  been  reading  about  Latin  America 
in  other  books  and  encyclopedias.  Have  you  come  across 
the  words  manioc,  mandioca,  yuca,  and  cassava?  These  are 
four  names  for  the  same  plant.  Different  countries  use  dif¬ 
ferent  names. 

The  manioc  plant  grows  like  a  little  tree,  perhaps  to  a 
height  of  eight  feet,  with  a  long  stem  and  a  few  leaves  at 
the  top.  Only  the  roots  are  used  for  food.  They  look  like 
giant  sweet  potatoes.  The  plant  grows  easily  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries  and  does  not  need  much  care.  An  acre  of  manioc  sup¬ 
plies  more  food  for  a  family  than  any  other  plant.  It  is  a 
popular  food  in  Latin  America. 

Nobody  knows  where  this  plant  came  from.  When  the 
Spanish  and  the  Portuguese  came  to  the  New  World,  they 
found  the  Indians  using  it  almost  everywhere. 

Many  uses  are  made  of  manioc.  The  roots  are  peeled  and 
then  boiled  or  baked  as  a  vegetable.  Sometimes  the  root  is 
grated  into  meal  and  made  into  a  flat  bread  something  like 
a  pancake.  Manioc  flour  is  made  into  many  good  dishes. 
Mixed  with  corn  meal  and  shrimps,  oysters,  or  hard  boiled 
eggs,  and  steamed,  it  is  a  very  tasty  meal.  A  mixture  of  it  is 
used  to  make  a  delicious  stuffing  for  turkeys  and  chickens 


How  is  manioc  used  in  many  countries  of  Latin  America.^ 
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and  pork,  just  as  your  mother  makes  a  stuffing  of  bread. 
Manioc  is  often  used  in  a  kind  of  thick  meat  stew.  It  is  used 
for  bread  which  is  fried  in  deep  fat.  In  many  countries  a 
bowl  of  manioc  meal  is  used  to  spread  on  food  at  the  table 
as  we  use  grated  cheese  on  spaghetti.  The  manioc  grown  in 
Central  America  is  used  there.  They  do  not  raise  enough  to 
export  it. 

In  the  United  States  we  grow  some  manioc  in  Florida  and 
other  Gulf  States.  But  we  North  Americans  have  not  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  it  as  a  food.  Most  of  what  we  raise 
is  used  to  make  the  very  fine  starch  that  manufacturers  of 
cotton  cloth  use  to  give  the  cloth  a  smooth  finish.  Some  of  it 
is  used  to  make  explosives. 

Bamboo 

Bamboo  is  not  really  a  tree  although  many  people  think 
of  it  as  one.  It  does  look  like  a  tree,  and  it  may  grow  as  high 
as  a  tall  tree.  In  Central  and  South  America,  the  trunks  are 
usually  from  one  inch  to  eight  inches  thick.  Bamboo  is 
really  a  grass,  however.  Does  this  surprise  you?  A  bamboo 
“cane”  grows  in  joints  just  as  a  grass  stem  does.  Can  you  see 
the  joints  in  the  bamboo  wall  in  the  picture  on  the  next 
page?  Did  you  ever  notice  the  joints  on  a  grass  stem? 

In  all  tropical  lands  bamboo  is  almost  as  valuable  to  the 
people  as  the  coconut  palm.  It  has  many  important  uses. 
First,  bamboo  is  a  food.  The  sprouts  of  the  young  plant  are 
eaten  much  as  we  eat  asparagus.  You  niay  have  eaten  them 
yourselves  in  chop  suey. 

Second,  bamboo  is  a  building  material.  In  damp  cli¬ 
mates,  large  canes  are  used  for  the  posts,  or  stilts,  which 
hold  the  houses  high  above  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season. 
Slightly  smaller  canes  are  used  to  support  the  roof  of  a 
house  and  for  crosspieces  for  the  floor  and  the  roof.  Floors 
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Two  little  girls  get  a  drink  from  a  bamboo  "pitcher”  inside  a 
bamboo  house.  What  other  things  are  made  from  bamboo.^ 


and  sides  of  the  house  are  covered  with  bamboo  boards. 
These  are  made  by  splitting  large  canes  lengthwise  and 
I  pressing  the  canes  open  so  that  they  are  flat.  Such  a  board 

is  as  long  as  the  cane  that  is  cut  and  as  wide  as  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  cane.  (Circumference  means  the  distance 
around  a  circle.  Your  waist  measure  would  be  your  circum¬ 
ference.  )  The  picture  shows  how  the  bamboo  boards  look 
when  they  are  used  for  the  sides  of  a  house. 

Bamboo  serves  many  other  purposes  for  the  people  of 
tropical  countries.  A  section  of  bamboo  makes  a  flower  pot 
I  or  a  water  pail.  Foods  can  be  stored  in  lengths  of  bamboo. 

\  Cut  into  thin  strips,  bamboo  can  be  woven  into  mats,  chair 

f  seats,  and  baskets.  Cool  and  comfortable  furniture  is  made 

I  of  it. 

i 

\  Some  kinds  of  bamboo  grasses  grow  in  the  United  States, 

but  we  buy  bamboo  from  tropical  lands,  too.  Tropical  bam¬ 
boo  is  better  for  furniture,  porch  curtains  and  fishing  rods, 
for  which  we  use  it  most. 

j 

w 

f 
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Cacao 


Cacao  is  “the  chocolate  tree.”  It  is  a  tree  that  first  grew  in 
the  American  tropics.  Perhaps  it  was  in  the  valley  of  the 
Amazon  River  in  Brazil,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  River 
in  Venezuela,  or  in  Central  America.  All  these  places  have 
climate  very  much  alike.  Can  you  explain  why?  But 
wherever  the  tree  first  grew,  Indians  had  carried  it  through¬ 
out  all  of  tropical  America  before  the  Spanish  came.  The 
Aztecs  had  a  legend  that  their  god  Quetzalcoatl  had 
brought  the  seeds  and  planted  them  in  his  garden. 

When  Cortes  arrived,  he  found  the  Aztecs  using  the 
cacao  bean  to  make  a  drink  and  a  food,  as  well  as  for 
money.  They  called  their  drink  chocolatl.  That  is  where  the 
word  chocolate  came  from. 

Cortes  took  some  chocolate  back  to  Spain  with  him,  but 
at  first  the  Europeans  did  not  like  it.  Later,  when  they 
learned  to  mix  it  with  vanilla,  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  hot 
chocolate  became  very  popular.  Europe  wanted  more  and 
more  of  it. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  United  States  also  be¬ 
gan  to  use  much  of  it.  But  it  was  the  invention  of  the  soda 
fountain  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  that 
really  started  people  using  chocolate.  Chocolate  ice  cream 
and  chocolate  sodas  made  many  Latin  Americans  rich! 

When  manufacturers  learned  how  to  make  powdered 
cocoa,  chocolate  became  even  more  popular.  Many  women 
liked  the  powder  for  cooking  and  children  liked  a  drink 
made  by  mixing  it  with  hot  milk.  As  more  and  more  was 
learned  about  manufacturing  chocolate,  the  five-cent 
candy  bar  became  a  best  seller.  Now,  it  is  hard  to  find  a  per¬ 
son  in  the  United  States  who  does  not  eat  some  chocolate. 

Cacao  blossoms  and  fruit  grow  directly  from  the  trunk  of 
the  tree.  Since  cacao  pods  on  the  same  tree  ripen  at  various 
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times,  the  pickers  have  to  know  just  how  to  judge  ripeness 
,  by  the  eye.  Pickers  go  through  the  trees  several  times,  tak- 

I  ing  only  ripe  pods  each  time.  A  good  picker  seldom  makes 

a  mistake  even  though  different  kinds  of  trees  bear  pods 
that  are  slightly  different  in  color. 

The  pods  are  cut  from  the  tree  with  a  knife  tied  on  a  long 
pole.  The  cutter  is  followed  by  women  and  children  who 
gather  the  pods  into  baskets  or  bags  and  carry  them  to  a 
central  place.  Here  the  men  slash  the  hard  rind  with  a 
machete  (ma-chet'e).  (A  machete  is  a  long  and  heavy 
knife,  like  a  giant  butcher  knife. )  They  pull  out  the  sticky 


pulp  that  is  full  of  the  beans.  The  women  and  children 
pick  out  the  beans  from  the  pulp.  The  beans  are  stored  for 
nearly  two  weeks  in  covered  baskets.  The  sticky  pulp  that 
was  left  clinging  to  the  beans  ferments.  Then  the  beans  are 
spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry.  All  through  the  hot  lands  of 
Latin  America  you  see  cacao  beans  spread  on  coarse  mats 
woven  of  straw,  or  even  on  the  city  pavements.  Traffic  just 
goes  around  the  beans,  whether  it  is  a  car,  a  pig,  a  dog,  or 
a  person.  When  the  beans  are  thoroughly  dry,  they  are  put 
into  bags  and  shipped  to  the  big  ports,  either  by  truck  or 
river  boat. 

When  the  manufacturer  gets  cacao  beans,  they  still  have 
little  shells  on  them.  Machines  take  the  shells  from  the  ker¬ 
nels.  The  beans  are  then  taken  to  mills  where  they  are 
crushed  between  grinding  stones.  The  heat  of  grinding 
melts  the  fat  that  is  in  the  kernels,  and  a  thick  brown  choco¬ 
late  liquid  runs  off.  When  this  is  cooled,  it  is  unsweetened 
chocolate.  This  is  the  cooking  chocolate  your  mother  uses. 
To  make  sweet  chocolate  the  manufacturer  adds  sugar  and 
flavoring.  To  make  cocoa  the  chocolate  is  put  into  a  big 
vessel  and  pressed.  The  oil  that  is  pressed  out  is  called 
cocoa  butter.  The  dry  material  that  is  left  is  the  cocoa. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  trees  growing  in  the  hot  lands  of 
Latin  America  to  your  town.  But  are  we  not  glad  they  grow 
these  “chocolate  trees”? 

Mahogany 

No  list  of  products  of  Central  America  would  be  com¬ 
plete  without  mahogany.  For  over  two  hundred  years  fine 
furniture  has  been  made  from  this  beautiful  wood,  which 
grows  in  the  tropical  jungles.  A  few  mahogany  trees  grow 
in  Florida,  but,  with  that  exception,  this  tree  belongs  to  the 
lands  around  the  Caribbean  Sea— Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
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Central  America,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia.  Almost  all 
the  mahogany  wood  which  is  imported  into  the  United 
States  comes  from  Honduras,  in  Central  America. 

Mahogany  trees  grow  very  large.  Sometimes  one  is  as  tall 
as  a  six-story  building,  and  five  men  could  not  join  hands 
around  it.  Mahogany  trees  never  grow  close  together  in 
forest,  or  even  in  a  small  grove.  They  are  always  found  far 
apart,  mixed  in  with  other  kinds  of  trees.  Usually  there  are 
only  one  or  two  in  an  acre  of  forest.  Cutting  the  trees  for 
market  is  expensive  because  paths  must  be  cut  to  them 
through  the  thick  jungle  growth. 

The  trees  are  always  cut  during  the  dry  season,  by  the 
light  of  the  waning  moon.  The  cutters  say  the  wood  is  bet¬ 
ter  and  has  a  richer  color  at  that  time.  The  heavy  logs  are 
pulled  by  oxen  to  the  bank  of  a  dry  stream.  There  they  are 
tied  together  into  rafts  and  left  until  the  rainy  season.  Then 
they  are  floated  downstream  to  market. 

Mahogany  trees  are  so  valuable  that  many  of  the  forests 
in  which  they  grow  have  been  cut  down  wastefully.  Young 
mahogany  trees  have  been  destroyed.  Now  conservation 
laws  have  been  made  to  protect  the  trees.  Without  laws 
there  would  soon  be  no  mahogany  left  in  Central  America. 

Mahogany  furniture  becomes  more  beautiful  as  it  grows 
older,  for  mahogany  darkens  as  it  is  rubbed  and  polished 
through  years  of  use.  Many  of  the  early  pieces  of  mahogany 
furniture  have  been  handed  down  from  fathers  to  sons. 
Since  solid  mahogany  furniture  is  very  expensive,  modern 
furniture  is  often  made  of  cheaper  wood,  with  a  thin  veneer 
of  mahogany  glued  on  the  outside.  A  piece  of  mahogany 
one  inch  thick  can  be  sliced  by  a  machine  into  two  hundred 
sheets  of  veneer. 

Mahogany  has  other  important  uses  besides  furniture. 
Water  harms  this  wood  very  little.  It  is,  therefore,  used  for 
hulls  of  fine  yachts  and  swift  submarine  chasers. 
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What  do  these  ruins  in  Yucatan  tell  us  about  the  skill  of  the  Mayas?  Ij 

Indian  Ancestors  of  Central  America.  As  much  as  we 
may  study  about  the  land  and  climate  and  products  of  a 
country,  we  cannot  fully  understand  its  people.  To  do  that,  { 

we  must  also  learn  something  of  their  ancestors.  People  1 

have  learned  many  things  they  do  in  their  everyday  lives  ?; 

from  their  forefathers.  All  the  Central  American  republics,  J 

except  Costa  Rica,  are  populated  mostly  by  Indians  and 
mestizos.  Their  ancestors  were  the  Maya  Indians.  ii 

When  the  Spaniards  came  to  America,  they  found  Maya  j| 

Indians  living  in  the  Yucatan  Peninsula  (which  is  now  part  j 

of  Mexico),  Honduras,  and  Guatemala.  Many  of  the  Maya  IS' 

tribes  had  been  conquered  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  but  U 

they  had  kept  most  of  their  own  customs.  Today  you  can  I 

still  find  some  of  their  descendants  living  in  Honduras  and  ! 

Guatemala  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  Mayas  lived  years  i 

ago.  Others  who  now  live  in  towns  and  cities  have  changed  l|  i 

their  customs  more  than  those  who  live  in  the  rural  areas.  i  j 

The  Mayas  were  an  ancient  tribe,  even  more  ancient  !  | 

than  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico.  They  were  great  builders  of  j 

temples  and  palaces.  They  had  built  over  a  hundred  cities  i 

several  hundred  years  before  the  New  World  was  discov-  1 1 

ered  by  Europeans.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  they  did  this  I 

because  they  had  only  primitive  stone  tools  to  use  and  || 

no  hard  metal  implements  to  use  for  cutting  stone.  They 

!  j 

I  ' 
:  « 

I  I 

j 
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had  no  beast  of  burden  to  carry  the  heavy  loads,  and  they 
did  not  even  know  about  the  use  of  the  wheel  for  carts  or 
wheelbarrows. 

On  page  169  is  a  picture  of  a  Mayan  palace.  The  Mayas 
also  built  many  temples.  The  base  of  a  temple  was  usually 
in  the  shape  of  a  big  pyramid.  On  top  of  the  pyramid  they 
built  the  temple  which  they  ornamented  with  sculpture  and 
paintings.  The  homes  of  the  nobles  were  built  near  the 
temple.  The  houses  of  the  common  people  were  very  humble 
and  were  scattered  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

The  Mayas  were  good  engineers  who  built  fine  roads 
and  bridges.  Their  roads  were  surfaced  with  a  kind  of 
cement  and  sloped  at  the  sides  to  shed  water.  But  they 
used  these  roads  only  for  walking  since  they  never  knew 
about  carts.  When  they  went  to  distant  lands  to  trade, 
they  traveled  in  large  canoes  which  had  oars  and  sails. 
They  took  these  long  journeys  to  sell  salt  from  their  great 
salt  mines,  cloth,  and  slaves. 

The  Mayas  were  fine  craftsmen.  They  made  beautiful 
pottery  and  ornaments  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  bronze. 
Some  of  their  weapons  and  tools  were  made  of  stone. 
Others  were  made  from  the  horns  and  bones  of  animals. 


Since  the  land  of  the  Mayas  was  in  the  tropics  and  not 
in  the  high  mountains,  the  people  did  not  need  many 
clothes  to  keep  them  warm.  The  men  wore  loin  cloths,  which 
were  strips  of  eotton  cloth  or  animal  skin  wound  around  the 
waist,  squares  of  cloth  about  their  shoulders,  and  leather 
sandals.  Sometimes  the  loin  cloths  were  embroidered  with 
feathers  or  seeds  and  colored  shells.  The  sandals  of  the 
ordinary  man  were  of  untanned  deer  hide.  Many  of  the 
noble  men’s  sandals  were  embroidered  or  studded  with 
jewels. 

Long  capes  were  worn  on  important  occasions.  Some¬ 
times  these  were  made  of  a  white  cotton  cloth.  Sometimes 
the  men  draped  themselves  in  the  skins  of  jaguars,  which 
are  yellowish  brown  with  black  spots.  The  most  elaborate 
capes  were  made  of  brilliantly-colored  feathers,  with  long 
plumes  that  danced  in  the  breeze. 

The  nobles  wore  headdresses,  too.  Sometimes  they  used 
the  heads  of  strange  animals  or  serpents.  Sometimes  they 
carved  images  of  their  gods  on  a  light  wooden  frame.  Then 
skins,  precious  stones,  and  the  brilliant  feathers  of  birds 
were  added.  The  long,  blue-green  tail  feathers  of  the 
quetzal,  a  large,  colorful  bird  found  in  Central  America, 
were  most  highly  prized.  Then  the  nobles  added  all  sorts  of 
neeklaces,  anklets,  earrings,  and  nose  ornaments.  They 
must  have  looked  very  colorful. 

The  Mayan  women  wore  a  dress  that  looked  like  a  sack 
open  at  both  sides  and  tied  at  the  waist.  They  usually  went 
barefoot,  but  they  almost  always  wore  a  cotton  kerchief 
over  their  heads.  They  liked  to  tattoo  their  bodies,  and  they 
were  very  fond  of  using  perfume  which  they  made  from 
flowers. 

Every  country  and  every  period  of  history  has  had  its 
own  idea  of  what  it  means  to  be  pretty.  The  Mayas  had 
their  own  ideas,  too.  Shortly  after  a  baby  was  born,  his 
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head  would  be  placed  between  two  flat  boards,  one  at  the 
back  of  the  head  and  the  other  against  the  forehead.  Later, 
when  the  boards  were  removed,  the  head  stayed  flat  for  the 
rest  of  the  child’s  life.  This,  they  thought,  was  beautiful. 

The  Mayas  also  considered  crossed  eyes  beautiful. 
When  a  baby  was  small,  they  would  tie  a  bead  to  his  hair  so 
that  it  dangled  in  front  of  his  eyes  all  the  time.  As  the  l^aby 
constantly  looked  at  the  bead,  he  became  cross-eyed.  The 
Mayas  thought  he  was  handsome.  Perhaps  these  customs 
seem  very  strange  to  us,  but  they  would  probably  think  red 
fingernails  just  as  strange! 

The  Mayan  boys  and  girls  did  not  go  to  school.  The 
mothers  taught  the  girls  and  the  fathers  taught  the  boys  at 
home.  The  girls  learned  to  wash  the  pottery  dishes,  to 
spin,  to  weave,  and  to  cook.  They  learned  how  to  make  tor¬ 
tillas  and  tamales  just  as  their  children  s  children  make 
them  to  this  day. 

The  boys  learned  to  hunt  and  to  farm  with  their  fathers. 
This  was  hard  work  even  though  the  climate  was  good  and 
they  had  good  farm  land.  The  jungle  here  grew  so  fast  that 
the  boys  and  their  fathers  were  constantly  having  to  tear  it 
up  and  burn  it.  Jungle  plants  grew  as  much  as  an  inch  a  day 
and  soon  overran  the  fields.  But  for  some  reason  the  Mayas 
never  learned  how  to  make  shovels  and  hoes.  Their  only 
farming  tools  were  planting-sticks  for  making  holes  in  the 
ground,  a  stone  axe,  and  a  bag  for  carrying  seed.  But  they 
grew  many  things:  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peppers, 
squashes,  beans,  and  corn.  They  also  kept  bees  and  had 
plenty  of  honey.  They  raised  turkeys,  which  they  were  the 
first  to  tame.  They  hunted  deer  and  birds,  which  they 
trapped  or  shot  with  bows  and  arrows. 

The  Mayas  were  the  only  people  in  the  New  World  who 
had  developed  a  system  of  writing  before  the  Spanish  con¬ 
quest.  Some  of  the  other  Indians  drew  pictures  ( page  125 ) , 
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but  nobody  else  had  writing.  The  Mayan  system  of  writing  I 

used  pictures  instead  of  an  alphabet.  For  example,  each 
day  and  month  had  a  picture  symbol.  There  was  a  picture 
for  each  of  the  religious  ceremonies  and  the  holidays.  * 

The  people  carved  this  writing  on  their  temple  columns  i 

and  on  stone  and  wooden  tablets.  They  painted  it  on  walls  1 

and  on  paper.  Paper  was  made  of  the  fiber  of  a  plant  called  2 

maguey.  This  is  the  same  plant  you  read  about  in  Mexico. 

It  grows  throughout  Central  America,  too.  ‘ 

The  Mayas  had  also  developed  a  number  system.  They  ^ 

made  a  series  of  dots,  each  dot  representing  one.  A  bar  J 

represented  five.  Thus  three  dots  in  a  row  from  left  to  right  | 

meant  three.  Fourteen  would  be  written  with  two  bars  3 

with  four  dots  over  them.  They  were  the  first  people  in  the  ^ 

world  who  learned  about  the  zero  and  used  it  in  their 
calendar.  The  calendar  which  they  had  worked  out  for  I 

themselves  was  as  accurate  as  the  one  we  use  today.  In  fact 
it  was  more  accurate  than  the  one  being  used  in  Europe  ^ 

even  to  the  time  of  the  explorations.  1 

When  the  Spanish  conquered  Central  America,  the  | 

Mayas  were  assigned  as  laborers  to  the  Spanish  landholders,  j 

just  as  the  Aztecs  were.  Their  children  and  their  children’s 
children  have  lived  this  way  until  today.  It  has  been  only 
within  the  last  fifty  years  that  the  governments  of  the  Cen-  i 

tral  American  republics  have  re-divided  some  of  the  land  so  j 

that  Indians  may  own  their  own  little  farms. 
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The  Countries  of  Central  America 

Guatemala 

Guatemala  is  a  country  full  of  beautiful,  snow-capped 
mountains.  Many  tourists  go  there  just  to  see  the  scenery. 
Although  these  mountains  make  it  difficult  to  build  roads, 
they  do  provide  a  comfortable  place  for  people  to  live. 
Since  it  is  very  hot  in  the  lowlands,  people  build  their 
homes  and  towns  on  the  mountain  slopes,  where  it  is  cooler. 

Guatemala  Gity,  the  capital  of  Guatemala,  is  one  of  the 
cleanest  cities  in  the  world.  You  would  not  think  of  drop¬ 
ping  anything  in  the  street,  for  the  people  would  think  you 
dirty  and  careless.  Every  day  the  parks  and  streets  are 
cleaned  so  that  the  city  always  looks  '‘swept  and  dusted.” 

The  streets  of  this  city  are  busy.  They  are  well-paved 
streets,  lined  with  fine  shops  and  beautiful  homes  and 
lighted  with  neon  signs.  They  are  full  of  people  who  look 
the  same  as  the  people  of  your  own  town,  except  for  the  In¬ 
dians.  The  streets  run  past  parks  laid  out  in  patterns  with 
walks  and  flower  beds.  In  the  parks  the  people  enjoy  their 
evening  band  concerts. 
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You  can  drive  out  of  the  eity  in  any  direetion  over  well- 
paved  roads,  passing  big  estates  with  great  lawns  and 
beautiful  homes. 

The  Spanish  Guatemalans,  who  are  usually  wealthy  or  at 
least  well-to-do,  live  in  these  houses  much  as  we  do.  They 
have  the  same  kind  of  electrie  lights,  bathrooms,  and  nice 
furniture  that  fine  homes  have  in  the  United  States.  The 
only  part  of  their  houses  that  is  mueh  different  from  ours  is 
the  kitehen.  Kitehen  work  is  done  by  Indian  servants  and 
they  usually  prefer  to  work  in  their  own  old  ways.  They  use 
charcoal  stoves  or  open  wood  fires  that  smoke.  They  prefer 
to  use  the  old  stones  to  grind  their  eorn  and  coffee. 

When  you  enter  a  house  through  the  street  door,  which 
most  often  opens  directly  from  the  street,  you  go  through  a 
little  tiled  hallway  into  a  patio.  In  the  patio  is  a  small  gar¬ 
den  with  flowers  and  sometimes  a  water  fountain.  The  house 
is  built  around  the  patio,  whieh  is  like  an  outdoor  living 
room.  Here  the  family  likes  to  gather  to  talk  and  play.  This 
kind  of  house  built  in  a  square  around  a  patio  is  eommon  in 
all  of  Latin  Ameriea. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  low,  for  high  houses  would  not 
be  safe  in  a  land  of  voleanoes.  Houses  are  painted  in  light 


colors— blue,  green,  pink,  and  white,  with  red  tile  roofs. 
This  makes  the  city  look  bright  and  cheerful. 

Outside  Guatemala  City,  in  the  towns  and  along  the 
roads,  you  can  see  Indians  going  to  and  from  their  work,  or 
to  market.  These  Guatemala  Indians,  who  make  up  more 
than  half  of  the  population  of  Guatemala,  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  famous  Mayas.  They  are  intelligent, 
capable  people.  They  live  directly  from  the  land,  grow¬ 
ing  their  own  food  and  weaving  their  own  clothing.  They 
build  their  houses  of  whatever  material  is  at  hand.  In  the 
mountains  they  use  clay  to  make  adobe  bricks  for  the  walls 
and  tile  for  the  roof.  In  the  lowlands  they  build  houses  of 
bamboo,  thatching  the  roof  with  palm  leaves.  If  an  Indian 
family  is  prosperous,  the  house  is  built  around  a  patio,  in 
the  Spanish  style.  If  the  family  is  poor,  as  most  of  them  are, 
the  house  has  only  one  or  two  rooms.  Sometimes  these  little 
homes  are  separate  houses,  but  often  they  are  built  to¬ 
gether  around  a  patio  which  all  the  families  use  together. 

Market  day  is  a  good  time  to  observe  the  Indians,  for  it 
tells  much  about  their  lives.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see 
these  brightly-clad  Indians  on  the  way  to  market.  The  men 
and  boys  have  heavy  loads  of  pottery,  baskets,  or  farm 
produce  on  their  backs,  fastened  by  a  strap  around  their 
foreheads.  The  women  often  have  flat  baskets  on  their 
heads  with  flowers,  fruits,  or  chickens  in  them.  Animals  are 
driven  along  in  front,  the  pigs  with  ropes  tied  to  a  hind  leg. 

At  the  market  you  see  that  their  handicrafts  vary,  for  the 
people  from  different  villages  wear  different  colors  and  de¬ 
signs  of  cloth.  The  colors  are  bright,  sometimes  plain  and 
sometimes  striped.  The  blouses  of  both  the  men  and 
women  are  embroidered  in  beautiful  patterns.  The  men 
and  boys  often  wear  fringed  cloaks  over  their  shoulders. 

The  cloth  is  very  beautiful.  The  Indians  use  only  a  very 
crude  loom,  one  end  tied  to  a  post  and  the  other  end 
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Three  Lions 

A  Guatemalan  woman  and  her  daughter  sell  dried  corn  and  beans 
at  market.  Where  do  you  think  they  got  the  clothes  they  are  wearing.^ 


around  the  weaver  s  waist.  Some  of  the  best  stores  in  the 
United  States  import  this  cloth  and  sell  it  for  very  high 
prices.  Yet  these  Guatemala  Indians  wear  garments  made 
of  it  everyday. 

You  can  tell  how  little  money  the  Indians  have  and  how 
few  things  they  need  to  buy.  Before  they  go  home,  the  In¬ 
dian  women  purchase  some  thread,  perhaps  some  spices 
and  soap,  and  sometimes  some  kinds  of  weaving  fibers 
which  may  not  grow  in  their  own  particular  valley.  That  is 
all. 

At  the  market  you  can  also  realize  how  difficult  a  job  it  is 
to  educate  these  people,  for  you  will  hear  many  different 
Indian  languages  and  little  Spanish.  This  tells  that  except 
for  market  days,  the  people  live  in  little  isolated  villages 
and  have  few  contacts  with  other  people. 

The  people  of  Guatemala  have  a  wide  variety  of  food. 
Fruits  are  plentiful.  There  are  many  kinds  that  you  know 
well— oranges,  bananas,  pineapples,  cherries,  peaches,  and 
strawberries.  There  are  others,  tliat  are  not  common  to  us, 
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which  are  wonderful  to  eat.  There  is  the  avocado  pear, 
whieh  is  often  mashed  and  used  like  butter.  There  is  the 
papaya,  whieh  is  something  like  a  eantaloupe  growing  on  a 
tree.  There  is  the  custard  apple,  whieh  tastes  like  a  warm 
sherbet.  And  there  is  the  mango,  whieh  tastes  like  nothing 
except  its  own  delieious  self. 

Corn  and  eoffee  are  important  foods  in  Guatemala.  The 
people  raise  the  corn  for  their  own  use  only.  As  in  most 
Latin  American  countries,  they  are  fond  of  tortillas  with 
frijoles.  They  use  much  of  the  coffee  themselves,  too,  but 
most  of  it  is  exported.  Many  bananas  are  also  exported.  In 
faet,  coflFee  and  banana  exports,  along  with  chiele,  bring 
into  Guatemala  most  of  the  money  that  runs  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Chiele  is  the  sap  of  a  tree  and  is  made  into  chewing  gum. 
Do  you  remember  that  Mexieo  also  produees  ehiele?  The 
ehewing  gum  factories  of  the  United  States  buy  all  the 
ehiele  from  Mexieo  and  Guatemala.  The  men  who  go  out 
into  the  jungles  to  get  chicle  are  called  ‘"ehicleros.”  They 
are  the  ones  who  make  the  paths  and  small  roads  through 
the  eountry.  Chicle  is  gathered  during  the  rainy  season. 
Chieleros  often  take  their  families  along  and  build  erude, 
high  shelters  where  they  live  for  months  at  a  time. 

Looking  back  on  a  trip  to  Guatemala,  you  would  have  a 
mixture  of  memories— beautiful,  modern  Guatemala  City 
that  is  dazzlingly  elean;  small  villages  tucked  away  in  the 
hills,  with  little  paths  and  roads  leading  to  them;  fine  high¬ 
ways  that  run  past  magnificent  homes;  eolorful  Indian  mar¬ 
kets  full  of  handmade  baskets,  eloth,  and  pottery;  banana 
land;  volcanoes  rising  against  a  blue  sky;  hillsides  covered 
with  eoffee  shrubs;  deep  jungles  with  the  paths  and  huts  of 
the  chieleros.  All  the  memories  would  be  happy  ones,  for 
the  Guatemalans  are  a  friendly  people  and  they  would 
have  made  you  welcome  and  comfortable  during  your  visit. 
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Lanks from  Three  Lions 

The  Rosario  silver  mines  are  located  near  Tegucigalpa.  Find  Tegu¬ 
cigalpa  on  the  map,  page  149. 


Honduras 


It  was  in  Honduras  that  Columbus  in  1502  first  stood 
on  the  mainland  of  the  New  World.  He  was  soon  followed 
by  many  Spanish  explorers  in  search  of  gold.  Honduras  was 
one  place  that  had  rich  gold  mines  which  were  easy  to  reach. 
There  the  Spanish  built  some  little  towns  for  themselves 
and  made  the  Indians  work  in  the  mines. 

One  of  these  early  towns  was  Comayagua  (k5-ma-ya'- 
gwa ) .  If  you  would  like  to  see  a  town  that  is  still  very  much 
as  it  was  over  300  years  ago,  this  is  the  place  to  see.  The 
cobbled  streets  are  bordered  by  white,  one-story  colonial 
houses  with  iron  grills  at  the  windows.  The  churches  have 
beautiful  gilded  altars  and  carvings  done  long  ago  by  In¬ 
dians. 

The  capital  city  of  Honduras  is  Tegucigalpa  (te-goo'se- 
gal'pd)  which  means  “Silver  Hills.”  It  is  a  cool  and  com¬ 
fortable  city,  for  it  is  more  than  half  a  mile  high  in  the 
mountains.  You  can  fly  from  the  coast  into  Tegucigalpa  in 
about  an  hour,  but  if  you  want  to  see  the  countiyside,  you 
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could  go  either  by  oxcart  or  on  muleback.  It  would  take 
you  five  days  by  oxcart  and  a  little  less  time  on  muleback. 

On  such  a  slow  journey,  you  could  see  how  the  people 
live.  You  would  see  thousands  of  people  at  work  on  the 
great  banana  plantations.  You  would  see  the  burros,  mules, 
carts,  trucks,  and  railroad  cars,  all  helping  to  get  the 
bananas  to  market.  You  would  see  the  little  towns  which 
have  been  built  on  these  banana  plantations.  There  are 
offices  where  clerks  and  scientists  work.  There  are  big  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  single  men  and  neat  houses  for  the  families. 
You  would  see  schoolhouses  and  hospitals,  too.  You  would 
notice  that  all  buildings  are  carefully  screened  against  the 
many  insects,  for  banana  plantations  are  in  the  jungle  coun¬ 
try.  As  you  got  a  bit  higher  in  the  hills,  small  farms  with 
corn  growing  beside  the  little  thatched  houses  would  begin 
to  appear. 

When  you  got  near  Tegucigalpa,  you  would  see  the 
buildings  of  the  old  Rosario  mine,  where  gold  and  silver 
have  been  mined  and  smelted  for  hundreds  of  years.  You 
would  also  see  a  fine  modern  airport.  Probably  you  would 
plan  to  fly  back  to  the  coast.  If  you  should  stop  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip,  however,  you  would  just  land  on  any  level  field, 
after  the  pilot  had  shooed  away  the  children  and  the  cows. 


Honduras,  which  is  about  the  size  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
forests  of  fine  timber  that  have  never  been  cut.  The  jungles 
are  full  of  beautiful  mahogany  trees.  Indeed,  mahogany, 
which  is  so  expensive  in  the  United  States  that  we  use  it 
only  for  the  finest  furniture,  is  often  used  in  Honduras  for 
fence  posts!  The  people  of  Honduras,  however,  do  not  sell 
much  mahogany  to  the  United  States.  Transportation  is  so 
poor  in  many  places  in  Honduras  that  people  cannot  ship 
the  mahogany.  The  country  folk  could  get  much  more 
money  from  this  forest  wealth  if  they  had  better  roads. 

The  Hondurians  do  not  use  mahogany  in  their  homes  be¬ 
cause  it  is  too  heavy.  Little  houses  of  bamboo  and  banana 
leaves  furnish  all  the  shelter  they  need.  The  houses  look 
pretty,  too,  with  a  few  pots  of  wild  orchids  hanging  from 
the  roof. 

More  than  400  years  have  gone  by  since  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  Honduras,  but  the  countryside  of  Honduras  has 
changed  very  little  in  that  time.  Today,  the  million  white, 
Indian,  Negro,  and  mestizo  people  of  Honduras  live  and 
work  much  as  the  Indians  did  in  Columbus’  time.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  today  are  aware  of  their  problems.  A  pro¬ 
gram  has  already  been  started  to  teach  irrigation  and  soil 
conservation.  The  government  is  making  loans  to  farmers 
so  that  they  can  buy  the  needed  equipment  for  carrying 
out  these  new  ideas  on  their  own  little  fanns.  Most  of  the 
people  still  use  only  the  simplest  plows  and  harrows.  With 
these  they  can  scratch  a  bare  living  from  the  soil.  They 
know  little  about  how  to  improve  their  seed  or  their  ani¬ 
mals,  how  to  control  pests  and  diseases,  or  how  to  fertilize 
their  soil.  They  would  like  to  have  help  from  the  United 
States  in  improving  farming.  Honduras  has  always  been  a 
good  friend.  She  gave  great  service  to  us  in  World  War  H 
and  used  her  planes  and  ships  against  the  enemy  sub¬ 
marines.  She  richly  deserves  the  help  she  wants. 
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El  Salvador 


El  Salvador  is  a  beautiful  and  fertile  little  country  about 
the  size  of  Vermont.  It  has  a  comfortable  climate.  Except 
for  a  thin  strip  of  coastal  lowland,  the  land  is  high  enough 
to  escape  the  intense  heat  of  a  tropical  country.  Volcanoes 
add  beauty  to  the  views,  and  they  are  helpful  to  the  farms, 
rather  than  dangerous.  If  you  have  forgotten  how  volcanoes 
can  be  helpful,  turn  back  to  page  134.  The  hills  have  gentle 
slopes,  with  hundreds  of  little  sti'eams  flowing  down  the 
sides.  The  land  is  dotted  with  lakes. 

The  most  important  city  is  the  capital,  San  Salvador. 
It  is  a  city  with  wide  streets  and  pleasant  suburban  sec¬ 
tions.  Nearby  there  is  a  country  club,  a  race  track,  and  a 
bathing  resort.  The  parks  are  full  of  flowers  the  year  round. 

The  people  in  San  Salvador  live  much  as  people  live  in 
our  cities.  They  rent  apartments  or  buy  homes.  Some  work 
for  wages  in  small  industries,  stores,  or  offices.  People  on  the 
street  dress  as  we  do.  They  have  shops,  movies,  and  ball 
parks.  Except  that  fewer  people  have  telephones  and  cars, 
life  is  not  unlike  that  in  any  small  city  in  the  United  States. 
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There  are  only  a  few  Indians  and  Negroes  in  El  Salvador 
as  compared  with  most  Central  American  countries.  Most 
of  the  people  are  descendants  of  old  Spanish  families.  Just 
as  in  the  United  States,  these  old  families  have  intermar¬ 
ried  with  people  who  have  come  to  El  Salvador  from  many 
European  countries.  Most  of  these  families  are  wealthy  and 
live  in  large  homes  near  the  cities  or  on  their  big  planta¬ 
tions. 

El  Salvador  has  better  roads  than  the  other  countries  of 
Central  America.  There  are  many  buses.  They  will  pick  up 
people  at  any  place  along  the  highways.  A  farmer  taking 
a  chicken  or  a  pig  to  market  can  ride  with  no  extra  pay  for 
his  load.  Many  oxcarts  are  on  the  highways,  too,  each  with 
a  man  walking  at  the  head  of  his  oxen,  as  an  old  law  re¬ 
quires. 

Along  these  same  roads  you  will  see  barefooted  women 
carrying  big,  flat  baskets  of  fruit  balanced  on  their  heads. 
These  baskets  sometimes  weigh  as  much  as  fifty  pounds. 
Often  the  women  walk  many  miles  over  steep  paths  to  get 
to  market.  Yet  they  seldom  touch  the  basket  with  their 
hands.  When  a  pig  is  driven  to  market,  a  string  is  tied  to  his 
hind  legs,  and  the  pig  trots  along  the  road  like  a  dog  on  a 
leash. 

El  Salvador  does  not  have  iron,  coal,  oil  or  other  min¬ 
erals.  For  this  reason,  she  can  never  become  an  industrial 
nation.  She  must  depend  upon  agriculture  as  her  source  of 
wealth.  Therefore,  she  is  trying  hard  to  raise  more  crops 
and  better  crops,  using  all  the  best  ways  of  fanning  the 
people  can  learn.  In  the  past  few  years  they  have  brought 
in  Zebu  cattle  from  India.  These  cattle  do  well  in  the 
tropics  because  they  are  not  bothered  by  the  ticks.  You  can 
see  these  big  humped-back  cattle  everywhere. 

The  people  of  El  Salvador  are  very  industrious.  Farming 
there  is  never-ending  work.  If  a  farmer  lets  his  land  lie  idle 
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even  for  one  year  in  this  warm,  moist  climate,  it  is  over¬ 
grown  with  brush.  Even  the  fence  posts  take  root  and 
grow.  Sometimes  the  little  fields  on  the  sides  of  slopes  are 
so  steep  you  wonder  why  the  workers  do  not  fall  off.  Every 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  mountains  is  used,  even  the  steep 
sides  of  the  old,  smoking  volcanoes.  If  you  fly  over  this 
land,  you  do  not  see  neglected  valleys,  but  only  carefully- 
groomed  hillsides.  Two  out  of  every  three  people  live  in 
the  country.  They  grow  corn  and  beans  for  themselves  and 
coffee  to  sell. 

During  November  and  December  almost  everything  in 
El  Salvador  stops.  Everybody  leaves  whatever  he  is  doing 
and  picks  coffee.  Every  man  and  his  family  goes— clerks, 
shopkeepers,  teachers,  road  workers.  The  owners  of  large 
haciendas  provide  each  worker  with  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
corn  and  a  half  pound  of  beans  plus  twenty  cents  for  each 
day’s  work.  Eamilies  that  raise  coffee  on  their  own  small 
farms  can  manage  to  get  it  picked  by  themselves.  The  large 
haciendas  need  many  workers  to  harvest  coffee. 

El  Salvador  depends  greatly  upon  her  coffee,  all  of 
which  the  United  States  buys.  The  yearly  coffee  crop  sells 
for  about  ten  million  dollars.  With  this  money  the  people 
buy  clothes,  food,  machinery,  medicine,  and  gasoline.  El 
Salvador  has  to  import  manufactured  goods  because  she 
has  almost  no  industries  of  her  own. 

People  who  raise  coffee  need  bags  for  shipping  the  coffee 
beans.  El  Salvador  used  to  buy  these  bags  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  now  she  raises  her  own  henequen  plants  and 
makes  these  bags  from  henequen  fiber.  She  also  ships  some 
of  the  fiber  to  the  United  States.  We  use  it  to  make  the 
binder  twine  which  farmers  use  to  tie  bundles  of  grain. 
Henequen  looks  like  yucca  growing  in  rows  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  products  of  this  country  is 
the  medicine,  ‘‘Peruvian  balsam.”  Long  ago,  when  this 
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product  was  sent  to  Spain  by  way  of  Peru,  it  was  given  that 
name,  but  actually  El  Salvador  is  the  country  which  sup¬ 
plies  it. 

Another  unusual  product  from  El  Salvador  is  tortoise 
shell.  In  the  sea  close  to  the  shore  lives  one  particular  kind 
of  turtle  ( or  tortoise )  that  is  hunted  not  for  food  but  solely 
for  its  shell.  The  shell  grows  in  thirteen  thin  layers,  which 
can  be  easily  separated,  steamed,  and  pressed  flat.  Erom 
these  sheets  of  tortoise  shell,  beautiful  combs,  jewelry, 
paper  knives,  and  knife  handles  are  made.  These  tortoises 
are  caught  with  nets  from  boats.  One  man  in  each  boat  lo¬ 
cates  the  turtles.  He  uses  a  box  with  one  glass  end.  Through 
it  he  can  easily  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  clear  waters  of  the 
bay. 

El  Salvador  is  just  a  little  nation,  but  she  is  industrious 
and  has  made  excellent  progress  in  recent  years.  As  in  most 
of  the  Latin  American  republics,  there  have  been  many  rev¬ 
olutions.  But  the  people  have  gained  the  right  to  own  land, 
the  right  to  make  a  decent  living,  and  the  right  to  have  a 
vote.  Today  El  Salvador  is  well  run  and  well  governed. 


Coffee  beans  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  being  packed  in  bags. 
What  does  El  Salvador  do  with  the  coffee  she  grows.^ 


Ralph  Hancock  from  Geyidreau 


Three  Lions 


Boys  in  Nicaragua  like  to  play  soccer  as  much  as  you  do.  Think 
about  climate  and  tell  what  other  sports  they  might  enjoy. 

Nicaragua 

Nicaragua  is  the  largest  Central  American  country.  She 
has  long  coast  lines  on  both  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  only  180  miles  apart.  You  might  think  that 
this  would  make  a  prosperous  country  because  trading 
would  be  easy,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  High  mountains  run 
down  the  middle  of  Nicaragua  and  make  travel  between 
the  coasts  very  difficult.  Products  cannot  be  shipped  be¬ 
tween  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  country.  The 
roads  across  the  mountains  are  so  poor  that  corn  raised  on 
the  Pacific  side  is  sent  by  boat  to  other  countries,  while  the 
people  on  the  Caribbean  side  must  bring  it  in  by  boat  from 
other  countries.  This  lack  of  transportation  is  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  in  Nicaragua.  There  are  only  a  few  roads  and  no  rail¬ 
roads  connecting  this  nation  with  the  bordering  countries 
of  Costa  Rica  and  Honduras.  Local  airlines  serve  the  towns 
within  the  country,  and  there  are  a  few  miles  of  railroad; 
but  land  transportation,  in  general,  is  very  limited.  Nicara¬ 
gua,  however,  has  two  valuable  resources. 

The  first  of  these  resources  is  scenery.  When  the  Pan 
American  Highway  is  completed,  many  tourists  will  want 
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to  visit  this  country.  The  great  volcanoes,  the  jungles,  the 
old  Spanish  cities,  and  the  little  farms  on  the  mountain 
slopes  are  well  worth  seeing.  Tourists  would  also  like  to  see 
Lake  Nicaragua.  Sharks  and  swordfish,  which  are  salt 
water  fish,  live  in  this  fresh  water  lake.  Ages  ago  a  part  of 
the  sea  was  cut  off  to  make  this  lake.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  how  that  happened  because,  even  today,  when  the 
volcanoes  erupt  and  earthquakes  come,  whole  mountains 
disappear  and  new  lake  beds  are  formed. 

Nicaragua’s  second  valuable  resource  is  a  good  canal 
route  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This 
canal  route  was  even  known  by  the  very  early  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers,  but  no  one  had  either  the  money  or  the  skill  to 
build  a  canal  in  those  days.  The  United  States  got  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  route  during. the  gold  rush  to  California  in 
1849.  For  a  time  our  government  considered  building  a 
canal  there  rather  than  in  Panama.  Today  the  shipping 
through  the  Panama  Canal  is  very  heavy.  There  is  interest 
again  in  building  the  canal  in  Nicaragua  for  big  freight 
boats  and  barges.  The  United  States  has  already  bought  a 
99-year  lease  on  the  land  for  three  million  dollars.  Such  a 
canal  would  bring  much  money  into  Nicaragua. 

Most  Nicaraguans  are  farmers.  There  are  many  great 
estates  as  well  as  small  farms.  All  grow  coffee,  corn,  rice, 
and  sugar  cane.  Cattle  do  well  on  the  high  plateaus,  for 
there  is  plenty  of  good  grass.  The  government  is  bringing  in 
Holstein  and  Brown  Swiss  cattle  to  improve  the  native 
stock. 

Farming  in  Nicaragua  is  not  easy.  The  farmers  have  to 
fight  a  constant  battle  with  nature.  Sometimes  so  much  rain 
comes  so  fast  that  it  almost  washes  the  fields  away.  Farmers 
have  to  let  the  weeds  grow  between  the  plants  in  the  fields 
to  keep  the  soil  from  washing  away.  In  other  places,  irriga¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  Then  there  are  grasshoppers— millions  of 
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grasshoppers,  which  have  to  be  stopped  before  they  eat 
everything  in  their  way.  I 

Growing  corn,  rice,  beans,  and  bananas  enough  for  their 
families  is  about  all  many  of  the  country  folk  can  do.  Their 
standard  equipment  is  a  wooden  plow,  a  machete,  a  team 
of  oxen,  and  a  two- wheeled  cart.  Most  of  them  are  Indians 
or  Negroes  who  live  in  small  thatched-roof  houses.  They 
have  few  comforts  and  know  nothing  of  automobiles,  tele¬ 
phones,  plumbing,  or  electricity.  The  homes  have  very 
little  furniture  beyond  the  few  kitchen  utensils.  If  there  is  | 
a  bed,  it  is  usually  a  piece  of  leather  lashed  onto  a  wooden 
frame.  Few  of  the  people  have  any  education  and  know 
little  of  life  beyond  their  little  villages. 

Many  Nicaraguans  live  in  cities.  There  are  three  espe-  , 
cially  fine  cities,  modern  in  every  way.  Leon  ( la-on' )  is  in  i 
the  cattle  country  and  has  some  manufacturing.  Granada 
(grd-na'dd)  is  on  Lake  Nicaragua  and  is  a  resort  town.  Ma¬ 
nagua  (ma-na'gwa)  is  the  capital.  All  three  cities  have 
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Managua  is  the  capital  of  Nicaragua.  Why  do  you  think  people  like 
to  visit  this  city.^ 

Henricks  Hodge  from  Three  Lions 
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typical,  red-tiled  Spanish  houses,  and  many  parks  which  all 
Latin  Americans  enjoy. 

In  these  cities  the  schools  are  well  run  and  the  children 
are  taught  both  Spanish  and  English.  Most  children  go  to 
school  for  only  six  years.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
wealthy  people  usually  have  their  high  school  education  in 
private  schools.  Nicaraguan  school  buildings  are  built 
open,  like  porches,  so  that  the  students  may  enjoy  the  fresh 
air.  This  style  of  architecture  suits  the  climate  well. 

When  Columbus  made  his  last  voyage,  he  ran  into  heavy 
storms  off  the  coast  of  Nicaragua.  The  little  fleet  finally 
rounded  a  cape  and  found  shelter  in  the  mouth  of  a  river. 
The  men  called  the  cape  Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  which  means 
“Cape  Thanks  Be  to  God.”  It  must  have  been  a  joyful 
thing  to  the  sailors  to  be  in  peaceful  waters  after  weeks  on 
the  stormy  ocean. 

Unfortunately  the  peace  of  this  little  fleet  was  almost  the 
only  peace  that  this  country  knew  for  many  years.  In  early 
times  practically  every  European  nation  wanted  the  canal 
route  and  fought  here  for  its  possession.  Even  after  Nica¬ 
ragua  became  an  independent  nation  there  was  no  peace. 
The  people  of  the  two  cities,  Leon  and  Granada,  fought  for 
control.  Things  finally  became  so  unsettled  that  one  group 
of  Nicaraguans  asked  the  United  States  to  help  keep  peace. 
Our  marines  were  stationed  there  for  many  years.  After  the 
Nicaraguans  settled  their  quarrels,  the  marines  came  home. 

Today  Nicaragua  is  an  independent  republic,  working 
hard  to  improve  education,  transportation,  and  health. 
Nicaragua  wants  and  needs  our  help.  She  would  particu¬ 
larly  like  help  in  agriculture.  She  would  like  to  have  the 
people  taught  how  to  take  better  care  of  animals.  She 
would  like  experts  to  help  solve  her  problems  of  irrigation 
and  diseases  of  plants.  Such  work  done  by  experts  is  part  of 
the  idea  of  good  neighbors  helping  each  other. 
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Ewing  Galloway 


The  people  of  Costa  Rica  are  proud  of  their  small  farms.  What  do 
they  grow  on  them.^ 

Costa  Rica 

A  little  nation  of  homeowners  and  small  farm  owners, 
with  more  schools  than  soldiers,  Costa  Rica  is  a  loyal  friend 
of  the  United  States.  She  did  everything  she  could  to  help 
us  in  World  War  II  even  though  she  had  less  than  500  sol¬ 
diers.  She  grew  vegetables,  fruit,  and  dairy  products  for  our 
soldiers  who  were  guarding  the  Panama  Canal.  She  planted 
more  abaca,  which  is  used  to  make  the  special  rope  needed 
on  ships.  She  started  more  cinchona  trees,  the  bark  of 
which  we  need  for  the  medicine  quinine. 

Of  the  countries  of  Latin  America  only  Uruguay  and 
Argentina  can  be  classed  with  Costa  Rica  in  the  number  of 
people  who  can  read  and  write.  The  Costa  Ricans  say,  '‘We 
think  education  is  a  national  defense.”  Costa  Rica  spends 
twenty-five  percent  of  her  national  funds  on  education, 
and  her  schools  from  the  elementary  grades  through  the 
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Pan  American  Union 

Of  what  material  is  the  roof  of  this  house  made?  Read  the  text  be¬ 
low  and  tell  if  this  home  is  better  than  many  homes  in  Costa  Rica. 

university  level  are  growing  fast.  There  are  kindergartens 
for  the  children  and  special  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
The  newspapers  are  free  to  print  news  and  opinions.  The 
President  works  unguarded  among  these  peaceful  people. 

Coffee  is  the  crop  that  brings  in  the  most  money  to  Costa 
Rica.  It  is  grown  on  steep  mountainsides  in  fields  that  can 
be  farmed  only  by  hand.  In  most  places  machinery  could 
not  be  used  even  if  the  farmers  had  it.  A  farmer  has  all  the 
tools  he  needs  if  he  has  a  machete,  a  hoe,  and  an  oxcart. 
Three-fourths  of  the  people  live  on  these  mountain  slopes 
and  on  the  plateaus.  They  raise  a  good  grade  of  coffee  that 
North  Americans  particularly  like. 

The  average  home  in  the  coffee  country  is  a  two-room 
house  built  either  of  adobe  or  rough  boards  with  thatched 
roofs  and  sides.  Since  the  temperature  in  these  uplands  is 
always  comfortable,  the  front  porch  serves  for  a  living 
room  as  well  as  for  a  storeroom  where  corn,  beans,  and 
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onions  dry.  The  women  usually  cook  out  of  doors  in  a  little 
separate  building  and  always  use  an  outdoor  oven  near  the 
house.  They  do  their  washing  in  the  nearest  stream. 

Bananas  are  second  only  to  coffee  as  an  export  of  Costa 
Rica.  The  first  plantations  were  started  by  the  North  Amer¬ 
icans  who  were  building  the  railroad  for  Costa  Rica.  The 
railroad  was  unbelievably  hard  to  build  in  the  lowlands  on 
the  east  coast  of  Central  America.  It  is  said  that  the  first  25 
miles  cost  more  than  150  lives  per  mile.  Today  we  have 
learned  better  how  to  protect  workers  against  the  diseases 
caused  by  tropical  insects  and  parasites.  After  the  railroad 
was  completed,  freight  was  needed  to  make  the  road  pay. 
Therefore,  banana  plantations  were  started  along  the  rail¬ 
road  line.  For  many  years  this  little  country  supplied  al¬ 
most  half  of  the  bananas  for  the  world.  Most  of  these 
plantations  are  still  owned  by  foreigners  and  few  native- 
born  Costa  Ricans  work  on  them.  The  work  is  done  by 
Negroes  from  the  Caribbean  Islands,  who  prefer  the  heat 
to  the  cooler  uplands. 

Cacao,  too,  grows  in  this  tropical  land  and  has  been 
shipped  out  of  Costa  Rica  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years.  All  sorts  of  grains  and  fruits  grow  here  also,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels  on  the  mountainsides.  Many  crops  can  be 
sowed  and  harvested  three  or  four  times  a  year.  Every 
month  of  the  year  fruit  can  be  picked  from  the  trees. 

Transportation  in  Costa  Rica  is  a  mixture  of  good  and  poor. 
Local  airlines  run  between  San  Jose  (san  ho-sa')  and  the 
larger  towns  of  Costa  Rica.  There  are  some  railroads.  Even 
with  these  plane  and  rail  services,  there  are  many  places 
which  can  be  reached  only  on  foot.  The  land  has  few  if  any 
rocks  to  support  a  road.  When  it  rains,  the  land  becomes  a 
mass  of  mud,  inches  thick.  Roads  are  almost  impossible  to 
build  or  to  keep  in  repair.  As  a  result,  Costa  Rica  is  still  a 
country  of  oxcarts.  People  take  great  pride  in  their  oxcarts. 
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The  wheels  are  usually  solid  and  decorated  in  brightly 
colored  designs.  Any  boy  can  tell  you  from  what  village  a 
man  comes  by  looking  at  his  oxcart,  just  as  in  the  United 
States  boys  know  the  license  plates  of  our  various  states. 

The  completion  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  will  do  a 
great  deal  for  Costa  Rica.  It  will  open  up  new  lands  for  agri¬ 
culture.  It  will  give  the  people  a  way  to  get  their  coffee  and 
bananas  to  market. 

San  Jose,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  is  a  modern  city  with 
one  of  the  world’s  most  beautiful  theaters,  polo  grounds, 
golf  courses,  and  a  big  sports  stadium.  It  is  a  wealthy  city 
where  many  families  who  have  made  great  fortunes  from 
coffee  and  bananas  live.  Their  houses  are  built  around 
patios  in  the  Spanish  style.  In  this  country,  these  gardens 
inside  the  walls  are  unusually  lovely,  for  orchids  and  roses 
bloom  all  year.  Even  the  poorest  people  have  many  flowers 
and  show  great  pride  in  their  homes. 

What  Costa  Rica  is  today  is  only  partly  due  to  her  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  kind  of  land  she  has.  Much  of  her  prosperity 
and  good  government  are  due  to  her  history.  The  Spanish 
government  early  divided  this  colony  into  large  estates  just 
as  it  did  all  other  new  colonies.  But  the  Indians  could  not 
be  subdued  and  forced  to  work.  They  either  fought  until 
they  were  killed  or  they  ran  away  to  the  jungles.  The  Span¬ 
iards  here  were  forced  to  do  their  own  work.  Even  the  first 
governors  had  to  grow  their  food  with  their  own  hands. 
Spain  finally  divided  the  land  among  all  the  colonists.  The 
result  is  a  nation  of  many  little  farm  owners  who  learned 
long  ago  that  there  is  dignity  in  working  with  the  hands. 
Most  of  the  people  are  alike  in  language  and  education. 
They  feel  close  to  each  other  and  get  along  well  together. 
Costa  Ricans  will  tell  you  that  all  their  ‘'revolutions  ’  have 
been  fought  only  in  their  newspapers.  They  have  settled 
their  problems  through  discussion,  rather  than  through  war. 
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Severin  from  Three  Lions 


A  little  Indian  girl  of  Panama  watches  the  family  dinner  cook.  By 
studying  the  picture,  what  can  you  tell  about  her  life.^ 

Panama 

The  slender  strip  of  jungle  that  connects  North  and 
South  America  is  the  Republic  of  Panama.  Panama  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  and  independent  nation  and  should  not  be  confused 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  The  strip  of  land  that  the 
United  States  leases  from  Panama  for  the  Canal  cuts 
across  this  little  republic  and  is  only  ten  miles  wide.  Many 
tourists  who  go  through  the  Canal  do  not  realize  that  this 
zone  is  not  the  republic  of  Panama. 

This  narrow  isthmus  has  always  been  important  in  the 
history  of  the  Americas.  Do  you  remember  that  Spain  used 
this  trade  route  in  the  earliest  days?  (Page  85.)  Today 
this  isthmus  is  still  very  important  in  transportation  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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Panama  was  a  part  of  Colombia  when  that  country  won 
its  independence  from  Spain  in  1821.  She  remained  a  state 
in  the  nation  of  Colombia  until  the  early  1900’s,  when  the 
United  States  was  trying  to  lease  the  land  for  the  Canal. 
The  state  of  Panama  withdrew  from  Colombia  and  set  her¬ 
self  up  as  an  independent  nation  because  she  wanted  to 
lease  the  land  to  the  United  States.  The  rest  of  Colombia 
did  not  want  to  sign  a  lease  at  that  time.  The  United  States 
paid  Panama  ten  million  dollars  for  the  use  of  her  land  and 
Colombia  twenty-five  million  dollars  for  her  loss  of  terri¬ 
tory.  We  now  pay  the  Republic  of  Panama  $430,000  yearly 
as  rent.  This  money  is  used  to  help  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  this  small  nation. 

If  you  leave  the  Canal  Zone  and  go  out  into  the  interior 
of  Panama,  you  soon  come  to  thick  jungle.  Here  orchids 
bloom  in  the  trees,  bright  parrots  fly  about,  and  millions  of 
insects  live.  Only  a  few  small  Indian  tribes  roam  through 
the  jungles,  still  using  their  blow  guns  and  poison  darts 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  big  guns  of  Uncle  Sam.  The 
Panama  government  has  treaties  with  these  Indian  tribes 
but  it  does  not  really  govern  them.  They  have  their  own 
simple  family-type  of  government.  They  live  as  their  an¬ 
cestors  did  in  the  simplest  kinds  of  shelters,  raising  little 
patches  of  food,  and  wearing  almost  no  clothing. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  Panama  are  mixed  Indian 
and  white,  mixed  Negro  and  white,  and  Negro.  Most  of 
them  live  on  little  clearings  in  the  forest  which  lies  beyond 
the  densest  jungle.  They  move  as  often  as  the  soil  is  worn 
out  by  their  little  plantings  of  rice,  yams,  sugar  cane, 
manioc,  beans,  and  bananas.  It  is  easy  for  them  to  move. 
Houses  are  mere  shelters  of  bamboo  and  palm  leaves,  usu¬ 
ally  of  one  room,  with  a  extra  porch-like  roof  to  shelter  the 
open,  cooking  fire.  The  people  have  almost  nothing  else  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  clothes,  cooking  pots,  and  a  machete.  These 
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forest  dwellers  do  not  own  the  little  clearings.  They  cannot 
afford  to  buy  them  although  land  can  be  bought  for  as  little 
as  five  dollars  an  acre  and  can  produce  many  crops.  The 
people  are  just  “squatters.” 

There  are  a  few  large  plantations,  much  like  big  estates 
in  other  countries,  with  a  large  modern  house  for  the  owner 
and  small  native  houses  for  the  workers.  These  plantations 
are  prosperous,  for  the  heat  and  rain  cause  all  plant  life  to 
grow  very  fast.  In  addition,  coconut  palms,  rubber  trees, 
dyewoods,  and  cacao  grow  wild.  The  land  can  support 
cattle  and  grow  sugar  cane  and  bananas.  Food  prices  in  the 
Canal  Zone  are  high  and  there  is  a  demand  for  the  produce 
of  Panama.  Fruits  and  vegetables  find  a  ready  market  there. 
As  a  result,  the  people  are  raising  more  of  these  foods. 
Poultry  raising  is  being  improved  by  having  baby  chicks 
flown  in  from  Florida. 

Transportation  in  Panama  is  poor,  except  near  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  many  farmers  cannot  get  to  the  city  markets.  A 
railroad  crosses  the  Isthmus  near  the  canal,  but  none  go 
out  through  the  country.  Road  building  is  a  hard  and  ex¬ 
pensive  job.  Since  it  rains  every  day  from  April  to  Decem¬ 
ber,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  roads  in  travel 

A  Chinese  man  grows  vegetables  on  a  little  farm  in  Panama.  Where 
does  he  sell  the  vegetables.^ 

Ewing  Galloway 


condition  if  they  were  built.  Bridges  would  wash  out  in 
every  downpour.  This  poor  transportation  holds  baek  in¬ 
dustries  as  well  as  farming.  Gold,  silver,  and  eopper  are 
found  in  Panama’s  mountains.  The  sea  has  pearls,  coral, 
and  sponges.  Yet,  with  all  of  these  resources,  more  than 
half  of  the  repub  lie  is  uninhabited. 

Industry  is  limited  to  the  making  of  erude  sugar  and  to 
the  tourist  trade  brought  by  the  ships  which  use  the  Canal. 
The  life  of  the  republie  is  elosely  tied  up  with  that  of  the 
Canal  Zone.  There  is  mueh  work  to  be  done  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  United  States  keeps  hundreds  of  men  there. 
The  wages  paid  them  are  good. 

The  main  eities  of  the  republic  of  Panama  are  located 
near  the  ends  of  the  Canal.  Near  the  Paeifie  end  is  Panama 
City  and  near  the  Caribbean  end  is  Colon.  Both  Panama 
City  and  Colon  show  their  Spanish  background. 

Panama  City  is  built  around  a  central  plaza,  as  are  all 
Spanish  towns.  Buldings  have  eentral  patios,  with  grills  on 
the  street  windows  and  flowers  growing  over  the  walls. 
Narrow  balconies  overhang  the  streets  like  awnings.  Many 
of  the  old  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  and  so  steep  that 
you  seem  to  climb  them  rather  than  walk  along  them. 
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Do  these  fishing  boats,  beached  in  Panama  City,  travel  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  the  Caribbean  Sea? 


Ewing  Galloway 


I  Why  do  you  think  you  would  find  a  branch  of  a  New  York  bank  in 

!'  Panama  City? 

I  One  of  the  interesting  sights  to  see  in  Panama  City  is  the 

Plaza  Franeia.  This  is  a  round  plaza  with  statues  and  tab¬ 
lets  telling  of  the  Frenchmen  who  started  the  canal  and 
failed  because  scientists  did  not  know  how  to  control  ma- 
laria  and  yellow  fever.  Everyone  admires  the  great  effort  of 
the  French  and  this  plaza  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  them. 

If  you  wished  to  take  home  gifts,  you  would  go  to  Colon 
I  ( k6-l5n' ) .  In  this  city  you  would  walk  the  stieets  wonder- 

I  if  you  were  not  really  dreaming.  You  would  see  men  and 

I  women  of  many  countries  in  their  native  costumes,  selling 

I  the  things  made  in  their  native  countries.  Hindus  from  In- 

I  dia,  dressed  in  turbans  and  saris,  would  be  selling  brass 

articles  of  every  kind.  Fashionable  Frenchmen,  with  little 
mustaches,  would  be  selling  perfume.  Syrians  would  be 
selling  rugs  and  Chinese,  silk.  There  would  be  stores  where 
you  could  find  almost  anything  you  want,  from  almost  any 
j  place  on  earth. 
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Perhaps  the  boys  who  are  interested  in  animal  life  might 
get  the  greatest  pleasure  from  visiting  the  island  of  Barro 
Colorado.  When  a  river  was  dammed  up  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal,  the  water  made  a  big  lake.  A  hilltop  that 
was  not  covered  by  the  water  became  an  island.  The  ani¬ 
mals  all  around  retreated  to  the  island  as  the  water  rose. 
The  United  States  government  has  protected  these  animals 
to  study  tropical  life.  They  know  that,  if  they  can  learn 
more  about  controlling  tropical  insects,  many  large  areas  of 
Latin  America  can  be  made  as  livable  as  the  Canal  Zone. 

Before  the  Canal  was  built,  Panama  was  a  very  unhealthy 
place.  The  mosquitoes  that  carry  the  malaria  germ  were 
everywhere  in  this  hot,  jungle  land.  It  is  said  that  men  who 
went  there  to  trade  in  the  early  days  made  their  wills  be¬ 
fore  they  started,  for  the  deadly  malaria  or  yellow  fever 
might  strike  at  any  time.  Only  cleaning  up  the  breeding 
places  of  mosquitoes  made  the  building  of  the  Canal  Zone 
possible.  Today,  all  sanitation,  both  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
in  the  republic,  is  controlled  by  United  States  health  engi¬ 
neers.  The  cities  are  all  clean,  healthy,  and  modern  because 
of  careful  attention  to  sanitation. 

The  Panama  Canal.  August  15,  1914,  was  a  great  day  in 
the  history  of  transportation.  That  was  the  day  the  Panama 
Canal  was  opened  and  the  little  French  ship,  Louise,  made 
the  first  trip  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean 
through  this  new  waterway.  A  French  ship  was  so  honored 
because  Frenchmen  had  started  this  canal  which  they 
could  not  finish. 

The  successful  work  of  the  United  States  in  building  the 
Canal  was  due  as  much  to  good  sanitation  engineers  under 
Colonel  Gorgas  as  to  good  construction  engineers  under 
Colonel  Goethals.  By  the  time  the  United  States  started 
work  on  the  Canal,  it  was  known  that  both  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  were  carried  by  mosquitoes.  Without  that 
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knowledge  of  tropieal  diseases,  we  could  have  done  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  French.  Colonel  Gorgas  drained  water  from 
pools  and  swamps.  He  spread  oil  on  all  bodies  of  water  that 
could  not  be  drained.  He  cleaned  up  rubbish.  He  burned  up 
trash.  He  screened  windows.  He  built  hospitals.  He  put  in 
good  water  systems  and  good  sewage  systems.  He  knew 
these  things  had  to  be  done  to  kill  the  mosquitoes.  He  also 
killed  the  rats  and  fleas  that  carry  disease.  Yellow  fever 
completely  vanished.  Malaria  steadily  grew  less.  Today  the 
Canal  Zone  is  a  healthy  and  comfortable  place  to  live. 

The  United  States  had  begun  to  think  about  a  shorter 
water  route  to  the  Pacific  after  acquiring  California  from 
Mexico  in  1848.  When  the  railroad  across  the  United  States 
was  finished  and  one  was  built  across  the  Isthmus  of  Pan¬ 
ama,  the  question  of  building  a  canal  was  dropped.  For  a 
while,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  need  for  one. 
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Two  places  had  been  surveyed  for  a  canal.  One  route 
was  across  Panama  and  the  other  across  Nicaragua.  The 
Nicaragua  way  was  thought  to  be  cheaper  because  there 
would  be  much  less  digging  to  do.  But  the  French  had  al¬ 
ready  started  the  canal  across  Panama,  and  they  were  will¬ 
ing  to  sell  what  they  had  done.  Therefore,  the  United 
States  bought  the  partly  completed  project  from  the 
French,  leased  the  land  from  Panama,  and  completed  the 
Canal. 

The  Canal  is  50  miles  long  and  from  300  to  1000  feet 
wide.  Much  of  it  is  85  feet  above  sea  level.  Boats  are  taken 
uphill  on  one  side,  and  downhill  on  the  other  side,  by 
twelve  locks.  A  ship  is  run  into  what  looks  like  a  big  three- 
sided  box  ( the  lock ) ,  and  the  gate  which  is  the  fourth  side 
is  closed  behind  it.  The  lock  is  then  filled  with  water  until 
the  ship  can  float  into  the  next  higher  lock.  To  lower  a  ship. 
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the  water  is  drained  from  the  top  lock  until  the  ship  sinks 
to  the  level  of  the  next  one.  There  are  two  sets  of  these 
locks  side  by  side  so  that  two  ships  can  make  the  trip  at  the 
same  time. 

It  takes  only  from  six  to  eight  hours  to  go  through  the 
canal.  Since  even  a  fast  ship  needs  from  thirty  to  forty-five 
days  to  travel  from  Colon,  around  South  America,  and 
north  again  to  Panama  City,  you  can  see  how  this  canal 
speeds  up  shipping.  By  carrying  freight  so  much  faster, 
ships  can  earn  so  much  more  money  that  all  nations  are 
happy  to  pay  the  toll  charge.  The  tolls  collected  have  al¬ 
ready  paid  for  the  original  cost  of  the  canal  although  it 
cost  nearly  $400,000,000. 

A  ship  leaves  one  of  the  locks  in  the  Panama  Canal.  How  do  the 
locks  work.^ 


A  city  has  grown  up  at  each  end  of  the  Canal  Zone;  Cris¬ 
tobal  ( kris-to'bdl )  on  the  Caribbean  and  Balboa  on  the 
Paeifie.  Both  these  cities  were  built  by  the  United  States 
and  are  very  mueh  like  our  cities.  You  would  notice  more 
men  in  uniform  and  more  men  in  white  linen  suits  than  you 
would  see  in  your  home  town.  You  would  see  palm  trees 
and  many  screened  porehes.  Otherwise  the  streets  and 
shops  and  houses  would  not  be  very  different  from  many  of 
our  eities. 

The  weather  is  hot  and  damp  in  Panama.  People  have  to 
learn  how  to  live  there  eomfortably.  They  learn  to  take 
warm  baths  instead  of  cold  and  to  keep  a  small  electric 
light  bulb  burning  in  closets  to  prevent  mildew  forming  on 
clothes.  But  onee  the  best  ways  of  doing  things  are  learned, 
people  are  comfortable.  The  temperature  does  not  rise  and 
fall  very  much.  It  cools  off  at  night,  and  it  seldom  is  as 
hot  as  it  often  gets  in  New  York  City  or  in  Washington 
in  the  summer.  If  you  ean  find  a  place  to  sleep  where  you 
have  some  air  coming  in  the  window,  you  will  not  suffer  at 
night. 

One  of  the  many  interesting  things  about  the  Panama 
Canal  is  that  the  Paeifie  end  is  east  of  the  Atlantic  end. 
Colon  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  is  nearly  twenty  miles  west  of 
Panama  City  on  the  Paeifie  side.  If  you  study  the  map  on 
page  149,  you  will  realize  that  you  go  from  west  to  east  to 
get  from  an  eastern  sea  to  a  western  ocean. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Take  time  now  for  the  class  to  check  on  the  six  activities  that 
should  continue  during  the  study  of  Latin  America.  (See  pages  30, 
110,  and  142.) 

a.  Is  the  “Class  List  of  New  Words”  up  to  date? 

b.  Has  the  Latin  American  bulletin  board  been  put  to  good  use? 

Is  it  up  to  date  and  attractive? 
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c.  Has  the  class  used  the  relief  maps  to  point  out  the  physical 

features  of  each  country  studied?  Have  new  features  been 
added  and  needed  corrections  made? 

d.  Have  you  added  things  to  your  museum? 

e.  Is  the  products’  map  complete  for  Mexico  and  Central 

America? 

f.  Have  you  used  a  few  minutes  each  week  for  a  class  quiz?  Do 

you  always  include  a  few  questions  from  all  chapters  you 
have  studied? 

If  the  above  answers  are  not  all  “y^s,”  perhaps  you  can  help  your¬ 
selves  by  discussing  these  points: 

(I.)  Have  you  started  too  many  things  for  the  size  of  your 
class?  If  so,  decide  which  activities  you  should  continue 
and  which  ones  you  should  drop. 

( 2. )  Is  each  person  really  doing  what  he  is  signed  up  to  do?  If 
not,  is  there  a  good  reason  for  his  not  doing  it?  How 
could  you  change  responsibilities  to  get  better  results? 
( 3. )  Look  at  the  room  arrangement  of  library  table,  maps,  and 
display  tables.  Are  they  all  arranged  so  that  each  of  you 
can  work  on  your  activity  during  spare  minutes  all 
through  the  day  without  disturbing  other  people? 

2.  If  you  have  not  made  a  “peep-box”  (page  110),  select  one  of 
the  Central  American  countries  and  make  a  box  to  show  something 
about  the  life  in  that  country. 

3.  Make  a  moving  picture  of  Central  America.  You  can  make 
three  reels— life  in  the  lowlands,  on  the  plateaus,  and  in  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Show  industries,  clothing,  houses,  scenery  of  each. 

Questions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  kinds  of  climate  are  found  in  Central  America? 

2.  What  crops  are  raised  at  the  various  heights  of  land? 

3.  Why  are  roads  hard  to  build  and  maintain  in  Central  America? 

4.  In  what  ways  are  volcanoes  both  dangerous  and  helpful? 

5.  How  has  lack  of  transportation  in  Central  America  made 
trade  difficult? 

6.  What  do  the  farmers  of  Central  America  need  to  learn  to 
make  a  better  living? 
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7.  Why  is  farming  hard  work  in  the  tropics? 

8.  Why  does  Costa  Rica  spend  so  much  money  on  schools? 

9.  Why  may  Nicaragua  someday  have  a  canal  across  it  as 
Panama  now  has? 

10.  In  what  ways  is  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  important  in  world 
trade? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  six  republics  of  Central  America. 

2.  Describe  the  homes  built  of  native  materials  in  the  wet  low¬ 
lands,  on  the  mountain  slopes,  and  in  the  villages. 

3.  Tell  some  of  the  popular  customs,  as  market  day,  use  of  parks, 
or  favorite  foods. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  one  of  the  following:  bananas,  manioc,  coco¬ 
nuts,  bamboo,  cacao,  mahogany,  chicle,  or  tortoise  shell. 

5.  Tell  about  one  method  of  transportation  in  Central  America, 
such  as  the  oxcarts  of  Costa  Rica,  or  women  walking  to  market,  or 
local  airplanes. 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Mayas. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

The  Cedar  Tree  (Guatemala)  by  A.  Burbank  (Coward  McCann). 
Lands  of  Middle  America  by  Carlos  Castaneda  and  others  (Mac¬ 
millan  ) . 

Magic  Money  (Costa  Rica)  by  A.  N.  Clark  (Viking). 

Wings  over  Central  America  by  Pachita  Crespi  (Scribner). 

Little  Pepito  of  Central  America  by  Gladys  E.  Erskine  ( Flanagan ) . 
Manuelito  of  Costa  Rica  by  Z.  Gay  and  P.  Crespi  (Messner). 
Panchita—a  Little  Girl  of  Guatemala  by  Delia  Goetz  (Harcourt 
Brace). 

Letters  from  Guatemala  by  Delia  Goetz  (Heath). 

Eagle  of  Guatemala  by  Alice  Raine  (Harcourt  Brace). 

Central  American  Roundabout  by  Agnes  Rothery  (Dodd). 

Three  in  the  Jungle  by  Karena  Shields  (Harcourt  Brace). 

Pablo  of  Flower  Mountain  (Honduras)  by  Christine  Von  Hagen 
( Nelson). 

Riches  of  Central  America  by  Victor  Von  Hagen  (Heath). 

Pan  American  Union:  The  Panama  Canal;  The  Mayas. 


Central  America  at  a  Glance 
Guatemala 


Population  3,800,000 
Area  45,000  square  miles 

Capital  Guatemala  City  ( pop. 

240,000) 

Important  Events 

1519— First  settlement  made 
1524— First  capital  established 


Principal  Exports 

coffee,  bananas,  chicle,  abaca 
fiber,  wood 


1821— Independence  from  Spain 
1847— Guatemala  became  a  sepa¬ 
rate  independent  country 


Honduras 

Principal  Exports 

Population  1,300,000  bananas,  coconuts,  silver,  live- 

Area  45,000  square  miles  stock,  pine  wood 

Capital  Tegucigalpa  (pop. 

56,000 ) 

Important  Events 

1502— Columbus  set  foot  on  the 
mainland 

1525— Cortes  explored  this  coun¬ 
try 

El  Salvador 

Principal  Exports 

Population  2,200,000  coffee,  sugar,  gold,  silver,  balsam 

Area  13,000  square  miles  of  Peru 

Capital  San  Salvador  (pop. 

127,000 ) 

Important  Events 

1524— The  Spanish  conquer  the 
Indians 

1821— Liberation  from  Spain 


1841— El  Salvador  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic 


1821— Independence  from  Spain 
1838— Honduras  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation 
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Nicaragua 


Population  1,200,000 
Area  57,000  square  miles 

Capital  Managua  (pop.  132,- 

000) 

Important  Events 
1502— Columbus  landed  on  this 
shore 

1821— Independence  from  Spain 

Costa 

Population  900,000 
Area  23,000  square  miles 

Capital  San  Jose  (pop.  85,- 

000) 

Important  Events 

1502— Discovered  by  Columbus 
1563— First  permanent  settlement 


Principal  Exports 
gold,  coffee,  wood,  livestock 


1838— Independent  republic  es¬ 
tablished 

1914— The  United  States  took  a 
99-year  option  to  build  a  canal 

Rica 

Principal  Exports 

coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  abaca 
fiber,  lumber 


1821— Independence  from  Spain 
1827— Costa  Rica  became  an  in¬ 
dependent  nation 


Panama 


Population  800,000 
Area  29,000  square  miles 

Capital  Panama  (pop.  140,- 

000) 

Important  Events 

1502— Columbus  anchored  in  har¬ 
bor  and  called  it  “Porto  Bello” 
1513— Balboa  crossed  the  isthmus 
and  saw  the  “Great  South  Sea” 
1821— Independence  from  Spain, 
still  part  of  Colombia 


Principal  Exports 

bananas,  coconuts,  cacao,  hides, 
abaca  fiber 


1903— Independence  from  Co¬ 
lombia 

1914— Opening  of  Panama  Ca¬ 
nal 
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Islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 

In  getting  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  islands  of 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  let  us  first  study  the  map  on  page  212. 

Notice  that  these  islands  spread  on  a  rough  curve  from 
Florida  to  Venezuela.  A  few  of  the  Bahama  (bd-ha'md) 
Islands  are  in  the  North  Temperate  Zone.  All  the  others  lie 
between  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  and  the  equator.  This  means 
that  these  islands  are  in  the  tropics  and  that  they  have  the 
same  kinds  of  climate  as  Central  America.  Their  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  are  much  the  same.  (See  pages  148- 
154.) 

Next  let  us  locate,  and  learn  the  names  of,  the  Caribbean 
Islands— the  West  Indies.  Cuba  is  an  independent  repub¬ 
lic.  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic,  two  other  nations, 
form  the  island  named  Hispaniola.  The  Bahama  Islands, 
Jamaica,  and  Trinidad  belong  to  Great  Britain.  Puerto  Rico 
belongs  to  the  United  States.  There  are  two  other  groups 
of  islands,  the  Windward  and  the  Leeward  Islands.  You 
will  not  need  to  learn  the  names  of  all  the  little  islands  that 
make  up  these  groups.  Examine  the  map  carefully  and  you 
will  see  that  some  of  them  belong  to  the  British,  the  French, 
the  Dutch,  and  to  the  United  States. 

Columbus  first  reached  land  in  the  New  World,  as  you 
know,  on  October  12,  1492.  This  land  was  the  little  island 
of  San  Salvador  in  the  Bahama  Islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
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As  more  Spanish  expeditions  came,  they  gradually  found 
island  after  island.  They  conquered  Hispaniola,  Puerto 
Rico,  Jamaica,  and  Cuba. 

The  Indians  on  the  islands  fought  against  the  Spanish 
time  and  again.  But  with  only  their  clubs  and  bone-tipped 
arrows  for  weapons,  they  could  not  withstand  the  firearms, 
swords,  and  horses  of  the  Spaniards.  The  Indians  were 
burned  and  hanged,  cast  to  savage  dogs,  and  made  slaves. 
In  return,  Spanish  settlements  were  often  burned  and 
Spanish  soldiers  were  killed.  But  the  Spanish  won  out. 
New  Spanish  towns  were  founded  and  the  Indians  were  as¬ 
signed  to  big  estates  as  slaves  to  the  Spanish  masters.  Many 
Indians  were  kidnapped  to  dive  for  pearls.  Some  were 
forced  to  work  the  gold  mines.  More  were  worked  in  the 
sugar  fields,  for  sugar  cane  was  introduced  early  and  the 
fields  and  mills  needed  many  hands.  Do  you  remember 
these  things  from  the  stories  of  the  early  explorers,  page  84? 

The  number  of  Indians  grew  less  and  less  as  they  died  of 
overwork,  of  hunger,  of  smallpox,  and  of  measles.  They  were 
worked  so  hard  and  treated  so  harshly  that  by  the  end  of 
fifty  years  almost  the  entire  Indian  population  had  disap¬ 
peared.  Small  islands  were  raided  for  Indians  to  take  the 
place  of  those  who  died.  As  the  number  of  native  Indians 
dwindled  to  almost  nothing,  Negro  slaves  were  brought  in 
from  Africa. 

In  the  Caribbean  Islands,  within  fifty  years  of  the  time  of 
Columbus,  there  was  the  beginning  of  gold  mining,  of 
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great  estates  owned  by  a  few  Spaniards,  and  of  today’s 
sugar  industry.  At  that  time  population  pattern  of  the  West 
Indies  was  set.  Today,  the  people  are  still  largely  Negro 
and  Spanish,  rather  than  Indian  and  Spanish  as  they  are  on 
the  mainland  of  South  America. 

Sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  All  Americans  in  North  and 
South  America  are  fond  of  sugar.  We  like  candy  and  des¬ 
serts.  Some  of  us  like  more  sugar  than  is  good  for  us,  al¬ 
though  sugar  is  a  good  food  if  it  is  eaten  wisely.  It  was  the 
taste  for  sugar  which  made  the  sugar  industry  grow  in  the 
West  Indies. 

No  one  knows  exactly  where  sugar  came  from.  The 
Arabs  long  ago  probably  got  it  from  Asia.  Wherever  they 
got  it,  we  know  that  a  thousand  years  ago  they  were  trad¬ 
ing  sugar  with  the  people  of  Europe.  There  was  so  little  of 
it  in  those  days  that  it  was  expensive  and  was  used  only  in 
special  feasts.  For  many  years  the  Arabs  kept  their  valu¬ 
able  secret  and  were  the  only  people  who  knew  how  to 
make  sugar.  Then  the  Arabs  overran  Spain  and  Portugal 
and  taught  the  people  of  these  two  countries  how  to  grow 
sugar  cane  and  to  make  sugar.  In  trading  with  one  another, 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  finally  learned  to  like  and  to 
want  sugar. 

When  the  New  World  was  discovered,  the  explorers  in¬ 
troduced  the  cacao  bean  to  Europe.  People  found  that  a 
drink  made  of  sugar  and  chocolate  together  was  good.  Hot 
chocolate  soon  became  a  favorite  breakfast  drink.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  sugar  became  so  great  that  the  Spaniards  started 
to  grow  it  in  the  West  Indies.  Columbus  took  the  first  plants 
to  Hispaniola  on  his  second  voyage  in  1493.  The  Portu¬ 
guese  took  sugar  cane  to  Brazil  soon  afterward. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  English 
claimed  some  of  the  West  Indies  Islands,  they,  too,  raised 
sugar.  Each  country  tried  to  outdo  the  other  in  the  markets 
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of  the  world.  First  one  and  then  another  island  in  the  West 
Indies  took  the  lead  in  produeing  sugar. 

You  can  see  how  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  began,  very 
long  ago,  to  depend  upon  each  other.  The  New  World  gave 
cacao  to  the  Old  World,  and  the  Old  World  gave  sugar  to 
the  New  World. 

Sugar  can  be  made  from  many  kinds  of  plants.  Any  grow¬ 
ing  plant  combines  the  water  from  the  ground,  which  is 
sucked  up  by  the  roots,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the 
air,  which  is  collected  by  the  leaves,  to  make  some  sugar. 
The  green  coloring  in  the  leaves  is  the  factory  that  makes 
the  sugar.  The  sugar  produced  is  stored  in  the  stalk,  or  the 
root,  or  the  seed,  according  to  the  kind  of  plant.  Bamboo  is 
a  sugar-bearing  plant,  and  it  was  probably  the  first  one  to 
be  used  for  making  sugar.  Sugar  is  also  made  from  some 
kinds  of  trees.  The  palm  tree  in  India  and  Siam  and  the 

Cutting  sugar  cane  keeps  many  people  busy  in  the  West  Indies. 
Who  brought  sugar  to  the  New  World.^ 
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sugar  maple  in  our  own  country  are  examples  of  this.  The 
best  sugar  plants  are  the  sugar  beet,  which  stores  sugar  in 
its  thick  root,  and  the  sugar  cane,  which  stores  it  in  its  stalk. 
Sugar  cane  is  the  plant  grown  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Central  and  South  America. 

Since  sugar  cane  is  a  plant  which  needs  rich  soil  and 
plenty  of  room  to  grow,  most  sugar  plantations  are  very 
large.  Planters  also  need  large  forests  nearby  as  well  as 
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fields  because  the  sugar  mills  use  a  great  deal  of  wood  for 
fuel.  Many  people,  too,  are  needed  to  plant  and  harvest  the 
sugar  cane.  In  early  times  Indians  from  the  highlands  did 
the  work.  But  when  highland  Indians  died  in  the  hot  low¬ 
lands,  slaves  were  brought  from  Africa  to  work  in  the  fields 
and  mills.  Negro  slaves  finally  outnumbered  their  masters 
on  all  the  islands.  This  is  why  today  these  islands  are  peo¬ 
pled  largely  by  Negroes. 

Pieces  of  the  sugar  cane  stalk  are  planted  in  furrows 
about  five  feet  apart.  Every  few  inches  on  a  sugar  cane 
stalk  there  are  places  where  leaves  grow.  These  places  are 
called  “eyes.”  A  new  plant  grows  out  of  each  of  these  “eyes.” 
After  the  cane  is  planted,  the  weeds  must  be  kept  down 
and  the  soil  kept  loose.  As  the  plant  grows,  some  leaves  dry 
up.  These  dry  leaves  have  to  be  taken  away  so  that  the  sun¬ 
light  can  get  to  the  other  leaves.  All  this  work  used  to  be 
done  by  hand  and  is  still  done  by  hand  on  small  farms. 
Machinery  is  used  today  on  the  large  plantations. 

Cutting  sugar  cane  is  another  job  that  was  always  done 
by  hand  in  the  past  and  is  still  done  by  hand  on  small 
farms.  A  man  with  a  machete  can  cut  about  three  tons  of 
sugar  cane  in  a  day.  One  machine  can  cut  as  much  as  fifty 
men,  but  again  only  the  large  plantations  have  machines. 
The  stalk  is  cut  close  to  the  ground  because  the  sweetest 
juice  is  nearest  the  root.  The  leaves  and  the  top  are  cut  off. 
Only  the  stalks  are  carted  to  the  sugar  mill. 

The  cane  goes  to  the  mill  on  oxcarts  or  trucks,  on  a  cable 
car  that  runs  through  the  air,  or  perhaps  on  a  boat.  The 
kind  of  transportation  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  field 
and  whether  the  field  is  on  a  low  mountain  slope  or  near 
the  water. 

At  the  mill  the  cane  is  crushed.  The  juice  which  is 
squeezed  out  is  made  into  crystals  of  sugar.  After  the  sugar 
is  shipped  into  the  United  States  or  wherever  it  is  going,  it 
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is  refined  further  and  made  into  the  smooth,  white  grains 
we  see  in  our  homes.  The  sugar  made  for  local  use  is 
shaped  into  brown  loaves  somewhat  smaller  than  a  loaf  of 
bread.  These  loaves,  wrapped  in  leaves,  are  usually  sold  in 
the  markets. 

As  well  as  we  know  sugar  as  food,  few  of  us  realize  that 
it  is  used  also  in  making  many  other  useful  things.  When 
sugar  is  made,  one  of  the  by-products  is  molasses.  A  by¬ 
product  is  something  which  is  produced  in  addition  to  the 
main  product.  You  probably  know  molasses  as  a  sweet 
syrup  which  you  put  on  pancakes  or  which  your  mother 
uses  to  make  cookies  or  gingerbread.  Only  a  small  part  of 
the  molasses  made,  however,  is  used  for  food.  Manufac¬ 
turers  use  vast  amounts  of  it.  For  example,  it  is  used  in 
making  synthetic  rubber.  (Synthetic  means  not  natural, 
but  artificial.  Rubber  that  is  made  of  the  sap  of  the  rubber 
tree  is  natural.  Rubber  made  of  other  things  is  synthetic. ) 
Molasses  is  also  used  in  making  anti-freeze  for  automo¬ 
biles,  in  feed  for  cattle,  and  in  alcohol  to  mix  with  gasoline 
for  motor  fuel.  It  is  even  used  in  making  “dry  ice.” 

Another  by-product  of  sugar  is  bagasse  (bfl-gas').  This  is 
the  waste  left  when  the  sugar  cane  is  crushed.  Ragasse  is  used 
as  fuel  to  run  the  sugar  mill.  Manufacturers  use  it  to  make 
paper  and  fiber  board  for  walls  and  some  kinds  of  plastics. 

Since  sugar  products  are  now  used  both  for  industrial 
products  and  for  food,  the  sugar  trade  has  become  very  im¬ 
portant.  Many  Latin  American  countries  raise  sugar.  Of  all 
these  countries,  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Cuba  have 
especially  come  to  depend  upon  it  for  their  cash  crop. 
When  the  price  of  sugar  is  good,  they  are  prosperous;  and 
when  the  price  of  sugar  is  low,  they  are  poor.  They  need  a 
steady  market.  The  United  States  needs  a  steady  supply  of 
sugar.  This  problem  of  a  steady  market  is  one  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
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Merrim  from  Monkmeyer 
Why  do  tourists  go  to  Havana,  Cuba? 


Cuba 

Cuba  is  a  lush,  little  island  set  in  a  blue  sea.  Most  people 
who  visit  Cuba  go  only  to  Havana  ( hd-van'nd ) .  There  are 
many  things  to  do  and  see  there.  The  plaza,  as  in  all  Span¬ 
ish  colonial  towns,  is  the  center.  The  big  churches,  the  eat¬ 
ing  places,  and  the  government  buildings  are  around  it. 
Palms  and  flowers  are  everywhere  among  the  old  build¬ 
ings,  built  around  patios  in  the  Spanish  manner.  You  can 
still  see  parts  of  the  old  city  wall.  (Do  you  remember  the 
regulation  about  the  walls  in  the  colonial  period,  page 
78?) 

The  hotels,  beaches,  and  night  clubs  of  Havana  are 
famous  the  world  over.  Cuban  music  is  lively  and  the  food 
is  excellent.  Hotels  there  are  like  hotels  in  the  United  States, 
from  the  good  ones  that  are  well  run  and  expensive  to  the 
poor  ones  with  few  baths  and  much  dirt. 

Families  are  close  in  Cuba.  Grandparents,  parents,  and 
children  often  live  together  in  one  house,  with  the  women 
running  the  affaks  of  the  family.  Cuban  families  find  most 
of  their  pleasure  in  their  own  homes  or  in  their  clubs. 
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Everyone  belongs  to  at  least  one  club.  These  clubs  have 
swimming  pools  and  athletic  fields  where  the  members  can 
enjoy  baseball  and  horseracing  and  jai  alai,  a  game  some¬ 
thing  like  handball.  A  tourist  in  Havana  will  see  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  public  eating  places  and  clubs,  but  most  of  them 
will  be  other  tourists.  The  real  Cubans  are  more  apt  to  be 
having  their  fun  in  the  private  clubs  that  tourists  will  not 
see. 

But  Havana  is  not  Cuba,  any  more  than  New  York  City 
is  the  United  States.  You  must  go  away  from  Havana  if  you 
want  to  see  and  understand  Cuba.  Although  there  are  roads 
and  railroads,  your  trip  around  the  island  might  be  by  air 
or  by  a  little  coastal  steamer. 

Perhaps  you  may  visit  one  of  the  many  sugar  planta¬ 
tions.  Sugar  cane  is  grown  all  over  Cuba.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  make  your  trip  in  December,  you  will  never  for¬ 
get  the  huge  fields  in  bloom.  The  beautiful  silver-lavender 
blossoms  stretch  out  in  all  directions  as  far  as  you  can  see. 

The  sugar  from  these  great  plantations  is  the  very  life 
blood  of  Cuba.  If  you  will  read  page  214  again,  you  will  re¬ 
member  how  important  sugar  is  to  Cuba. 

Perhaps  you  will  travel  to  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba. 
Many  kinds  of  bananas  grow  in  this  part  of  Cuba.  They 
grow  so  easily  that  there  is  small  wonder  that  the  people 
seem  to  be  idle.  Nature  does  most  of  the  work  needed. 

If  you  travel  west  from  Havana,  you  will  see  that  Cuba 
is  also  the  home  of  the  cigar.  You  will  see  two  kinds  of  to¬ 
bacco  fields.  In  one  kind  plants  for  cigar  fillers  grow  in  the 
sun,  and  in  the  other  kind,  plants  for  “wrappers  ”  grow  in 
the  shade,  often  under  low,  flat,  cheesecloth  roofs.  After 
you  see  the  tobacco  fields,  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  cigar  fac¬ 
tory.  Probably  the  most  interesting  thing  to  see  in  a  cigar 
factory,  however,  is  not  the  way  the  cigars  are  made  and 
packed.  No,  it  is  the  “reader.”  While  the  workers  go  about 
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their  various  jobs,  a  man  reads  to  them— news,  stories,  or 
poetry,  which  is  a  favorite  with  all  Cuban  workers.  Since 
the  workers  “chip  in  ’  to  pay  this  man  themselves,  they  in¬ 
sist  that  he  must  be  a  good  reader.  They  will  not  keep  him 
if  he  does  not  read  loudly  and  with  good  expression. 

How  Cuba  Became  Independent.  When  Mexico  and 
Peru  were  discovered,  their  gold  and  silver  quite  over¬ 
shadowed  the  farm  lands  of  Cuba.  Cuba  was  practically 
forgotten  by  the  Spanish  court  for  three  hundred  years. 
Sugar  and  tobacco,  however,  were  introduced  during  those 
years.  The  few  big  planters  on  the  islands  made  great  for¬ 
tunes  until  the  trade  regulations  of  Spain  ruined  them.  In 
her  efforts  to  protect  the  sugar  industry  at  home,  the 
mother  country  taxed  machinery  needed  in  Cuba.  Euro¬ 
pean  markets  were  closed  to  Cuban  sugar.  Transportation 
was  taxed.  In  fact,  conditions  got  so  bad  that  Cuba  finally 
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revolted,  encouraged  by  what  Bolivar  was  doing  in  South 
America  at  that  time.  The  rebellion  lasted  many  years. 

Spain  sent  thousands  of  soldiers  to  Cuba.  They  burned 
homes  and  plantation  fields  and  killed  the  people  working 
in  the  fields.  They  treated  the  Cubans  so  cruelly  that  the 
public  of  the  United  States  was  shocked.  One  Spanish 
officer  wrote  home,  “Not  a  single  Cuban  will  remain  in  this 
island  because  we  shoot  all  those  we  find  in  the  fields,  on 
the  farms,  and  in  every  hovel.  ”  Fever  and  cholera  and  poor 
food  did  their  part,  too.  The  fighting  between  Cuba  and 
Spain  went  on  for  many  years.  Living  conditions  grew 
worse.  The  sufferings  of  the  Cuban  patriots  cannot  be  told. 

But  at  last  the  rebellion  of  Cuba  against  Spain  quieted 
down.  The  United  States  battleship  Maine  was  sent  on  a 
friendly  visit  to  Havana,  and  a  Spanish  warship  was  to 
visit  New  York  at  the  same  time.  The  United  States  and 
Spanish  governments  wanted  to  show  the  world  that  all 
was  peaceful  between  them,  even  though  many  United 
States  citizens  believed  the  Cuban  patriots  were  treated 
badly.  On  the  night  of  February  15,  1898,  the  Maine  was 
blown  up.  That  started  the  Spanish  American  War.  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  who  later  became  President  of  the  United 
States,  made  his  Rough  Riders  famous  in  this  war.  ( If  you 
can  find  some  stories  of  the  Rough  Riders,  you  will  enjoy 
them. )  “Teddy”  Roosevelt  became  the  hero  of  his  day  for 
the  young  men  of  our  country. 

The  Spanish  American  War  lasted  less  than  a  year.  At 
the  end  Cuba  was  freed  from  Spain.  By  the  peace  treaty, 
the  United  States  was  to  keep  soldiers  in  Cuba  for  three 
years  to  help  the  new  government  get  started.  Much  was 
done  during  that  time  to  start  education  and  improve  sani¬ 
tation.  In  1902  Cuba  became  an  established  republic,  and 
our  army  came  home.  Today  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
are  friendly  neighbors. 
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Hispaniola 


The  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti  occupy  this  island 
that  Columbus  discovered  on  his  first  voyage.  The  island 
he  named  “Hispaniola.  ”  If  you  look  on  your  map,  page  212, 
you  will  see  these  two  countries.  Which  country  is  on  the 
western  part  of  the  island?  Which  country  is  larger? 

Columbus  wrote  about  Hispaniola  in  his  Letter  on  the 
Discovery,  in  1493.  “The  island  is  very  fertile.  In  it  there 
are  many  harbors  .  .  .  and  many  rivers,  good  and  large  .  .  . 
many  sierras  and  lofty  mountains.  All  are  most  beautiful, 
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of  a  thousand  shapes,  and  all  easy  to  walk  through,  and  full 
of  trees  of  a  thousand  kinds,  and  tall,  so  that  they  seem  to 
reach  the  sky  .  .  .  and  some  of  them  were  in  flower,  and 
some  with  fruit  ...  The  nightingale  was  singing,  and  there 
were  other  birds  of  a  thousand  kinds  .  .  .  There  are  six  or 
eight  kinds  of  palms,  which  are  a  wonder  to  behold  .  .  .  His¬ 
paniola  is  a  marvel  .  .  .  and  the  lands  so  fine  and  rich  for 
planting  and  sowing,  for  breeding  cattle  of  every  kind,  for 
building  towns  and  village  ...  it  is  a  land  to  be  desired, 
and,  once  seen,  never  to  be  left.” 

The  early  Spanish  explorers  and  settlers  who  came  to 
the  fertile  land  of  Hispaniola  brought  many  things  from 
the  Old  World  with  them.  Among  these  were  horses,  cattle, 
and  sugar  cane.  During  these  earliest  years  the  settlements 
on  the  island  were  ruled  by  Ponce  de  Leon(p6n'sa  da  la-6n'), 
who  later  discovered  Florida  when  he  was  hunting  a  spring 
of  water  “that  gave  back  youth  to  old  men.”  The  Indians  of 
Hispaniola  were  conquered  while  Ponce  de  Leon  was  its 
ruler. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  One  story  is  about  a  famous  dog  named  Becerillo. 
It  was  said  that  the  Indians  feared  ten  Spaniards  with  this 
dog  more  than  one  hundred  Spaniards  without  it.  The  dog 
could  smell  out  a  savage  Indian  in  a  crowd  of  tame  In¬ 
dians.  He  could  be  sent  after  a  runaway  slave  and  would 
lead  him  back  by  the  arm,  or,  if  the  Indian  resisted,  tear  him 
to  pieces.  Because  he  was  so  skilful,  the  dog  was  given  a 
share  of  the  booty  after  every  battle  or  raid,  just  as  all  the 
men  were.  You  can  see  that  the  Spanish  were  not  very  kind 
to  the  Indians.  Do  you  remember  what  finally  happened  to 
most  of  the  Indians  in  the  West  Indies? 

Hispaniola  did  not  remain  a  colony  of  the  Spaniards,  in 
spite  of  all  their  conquests.  Through  the  years  the  French 
had  been  settling  there,  too,  and  they  finally  won  control  of 
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the  whole  island.  Their  Negro  slaves  learned  to  speak 
French  instead  of  Spanish. 

A  few  years  before  1800  the  slaves  rebelled.  The  tide  of 
battle  went  first  against  the  whites  and  then  against  the 
blacks.  The  slaves  could  not  be  subdued;  neither  could  they 
win.  Peace,  and  a  government  of  their  own,  seemed  impos¬ 
sible.  They  had  no  leader  until  one  day  Toussaint  I’Ouver- 
ture  ( tob'sah'  lob-ver-tiir' )  quietly  took  command. 

Toussaint  I’Ouverture,  who  was  born  a  slave,  was  the  son 
of  an  African  chief.  He  was  a  slave  who  had  always  been 
treated  well.  He  had  never  gone  hungry.  He  had  lived  in  a 
comfortable  little  house  with  his  family.  Still  he  was  a  slave, 
and  he  wanted  freedom  for  himself  and  his  people. 

He  was  fifty  years  old  when  he  became  the  leader  of  the 
slaves  in  Hispaniola.  All  his  life  he  had  hoed  sugar  cane 
and  groomed  horses.  No  one  knows  what  he  hoped  or 
thought  during  all  those  years,  for  he  left  no  writings.  He 
must  have  dreamed  about  freedom,  for  when  the  need 
came  he  was  ready  to  lead  his  people.  He  became  a  great 
military  leader,  just  as  George  Washington,  who  also  was 
not  a  trained  general,  became  a  military  leader  when  he 
was  needed. 

Toussaint  FOuverture  learned  to  read  long  after  he  was 
a  grown  man,  but  when  he  learned,  he  read  the  best  of  all 
the  great  books.  He  studied  nature,  too,  and  all  the  people 
about  him.  He  learned  something  of  the  use  of  herbs  and 
medicines  and  first  served  as  a  physician  to  the  Negro 
army.  He  was  shocked  at  the  cruelty  of  both  whites  and 
blacks,  and  he  treated  people  on  both  sides  to  save  as  many 
lives  as  he  could. 

The  uprising  of  the  slaves  was  a  time  of  terror.  Nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  white  people  fled  from  the  island.  The  slaves 
needed  a  strong  leader  and  in  Toussaint  they  found  one 
who  was  honest  and  wise.  He  knew  what  his  men  ought  to 
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do  and  what  they  could  do.  He  made  a  well-behaved  army 
of  the  ragged  and  uneducated  slaves. 

Toussaint  helped  his  people  to  start  farming  so  that  there 
would  be  food  to  eat.  He  taught  them  that  no  country 
could  get  along  unless  it  had  good  farms.  He  was  always 
just  and  firm  and  his  people  got  along  well.  Property  was 
given  back  to  its  owners.  He  felt  that  people  of  all  colors 
should  enjoy  the  products  of  their  own  labor. 

By  this  time  Napoleon  had  become  the  ruler  of  France. 
He  declared  that  slavery  was  to  be  restored  on  Hispaniola 
and  sent  French  soldiers  to  see  that  his  orders  were  carried 
out.  Toussaint  could  only  take  his  people  and  hide  in  the 
mountains.  There  was  little  chance  for  his  army  to  win 
against  the  powerful  French  army  that  Napoleon  sent  to  all 
the  strongholds  of  the  island.  The  French  won  their  vic¬ 
tory,  but  it  cost  them  many  lives.  Thousands  of  the  French 
soldiers  died  of  yellow  fever.  At  times  as  many  as  five  hun¬ 
dred  died  in  a  single  day.  The  fields  were  without  crops. 
The  cities  were  burned.  The  climate  was  too  hot  to  be 
borne  by  these  French  soldiers. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  the  French  commander  sent 
for  Toussaint.  He  said  he  wanted  to  talk  over  “the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  colony.”  Toussaint  went  to  the  meeting  in  good 
faith  and  found  himself  a  prisoner.  He  was  sent  to  France 
and  kept  in  prison  for  many  long  months,  and  there  the 
great  Negro  hero  died. 

The  final  victory,  however,  was  won  by  the  slaves  in 
1804.  After  that  they  ruled  over  the  island.  They  were  the 
first  people  of  Latin  America  to  gain  independence.  But  it 
took  the  islanders  over  a  hundred  years  to  learn  how  to 
settle  down  in  peace  together,  for  the  ideas  of  the  land¬ 
holders  and  of  the  former  slaves  were  very  different.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  the  island  was  divided  into  two  nations,  Haiti 
and  the  Dominican  Republic. 
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Haiti.  Haiti  is  one  of  the  world's  two  Negro  republics.  || 
The  other  is  Liberia  in  Africa.  Both  are  hard  at  work  mak¬ 
ing  a  better  way  of  life  for  their  people.  The  population  of 
Haiti  is  almost  pure  Negro.  The  language  is  French  be¬ 
cause  these  people  are  the  descendants  of  the  French- 
speaking  slaves.  When  the  rebellion  of  those  slaves  was 
over,  the  mountainous  land  of  Haiti  was  divided  among 
the  freed  slaves.  Today  Haiti  is  a  country  of  small  farm 
I  owners. 

Haitians  live,  for  the  most  part,  in  little  thatched  huts  on 
ii  their  small  pieces  of  land.  They  raise  their  own  food  and  as 

>  much  extra  as  they  can  for  market.  All  tropical  plants  grow 

well  here.  The  Haitians  raise  enough  manioc,  corn,  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  oranges,  and  breadfruit  for  themselves. 

'  They  raise  enough  coffee,  pineapples,  bananas,  sugar,  cot- 

jj  ton,  and  sisal  for  themselves,  and  some  extra  to  sell  as  “cash 

^  crops."  Does  your  encyclopedia  tell  this  story  of  sisal? 

I  Today  the  people  are  trying  new  and  better  ways  to 

farm  so  that  they  can  raise  more  food.  They  are  building 

w 

I  Many  people  in  Haiti  live  in  small  houses  with  thatched  roofs.  | 

li  Nearby  they  grow  food  for  themselves.  What  do  they  grow  to  sell.^ 
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roads  so  that  the  products  may  be  moved  to  markets  easily. 
They  realize  that  they  need  to  irrigate  some  of  the  dry  parts 
of  the  land,  for  they  are  crowded  in  the  old  fertile  valleys. 
They  realize  that  they  need  schools,  for  few  of  them  can 
read  or  write.  They  realize  that  they  need  better  sanitation, 
for  many  of  them  are  unhealthy.  They  need  good  water 
and  good  sewage  systems.  These  are  the  big  problems  of 
the  government  of  Haiti,  which  is  run  from  the  capital, 
Port-au-Prince  ( porTo-prahs' ) . 

The  Dominican  Republic.  The  Dominican  Republic  is 
famous  for  mountain  scenery  and  pleasant  climate.  The 
fresh  winds  blow  from  the  south  by  day  and  from  the  north 
by  night,  so  that  the  hot  days  are  followed  by  cool  nights. 
This  is  a  good  place  to  live  and  a  good  place  to  visit. 

Ciudad  Trujillo  (su-dad'  trob-he'yb ) ,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  is  the  old  city  of  Santo  Domingo.  You 
will  find  this  name  used  in  all  the  stories  of  the  early  days 
of  the  West  Indies.  The  name  was  changed  only  about 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  it  was  rebuilt  after  a  very  bad 


Ciudad  Trujillo  is  the  capital  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  What  was 
the  old  name  for  this  city.^ 
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hurricane.  It  has  been  an  important  city  since  the  time  of 
Columbus.  Nearly  every  exploring  expedition  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  was  outfitted  there.  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Ponce  de  Leon,  de 
Soto,  and  Balboa  all  walked  the  streets  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  there  planned  their  famous  journeys.  Nowhere  can  a 
visitor  see  more  clearly  a  change  from  the  old  to  the  new 
than  in  Ciudad  Trujillo.  The  streets  are  full  of  trucks  and 
cars,  donkeys  and  push  carts,  side  by  side.  On  some  streets 
there  are  new  white  office  buildings  and  modern  apart¬ 
ment  houses.  A  few  blocks  away  are  streets  of  palm- 
thatched  huts. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  a  Spanish-speaking  country, 
is  larger  than  Haiti  but  has  fewer  people.  It  is  not  so 
crowded  as  Haiti.  When  Hispaniola  was  separated  into 
two  republics,  the  large  estates  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
were  not  all  divided  among  the  freed  slaves.  Many  large 
estates  were  left  intact.  Today  these  estates  are  still  run  in 
the  old  Spanish  manner— a  big  house  for  the  owner  with 
little  villages  for  the  laborers  nearby. 

Most  of  the  Dominicans,  however,  are  poor.  They  live  in 
much  the  same  way  as  the  people  in  Haiti.  Their  homes  are 
the  same  kinds  of  thatched  huts  because  all  these  people 
use  the  materials  that  nature  provides  nearby. 

Even  the  poorest  hut  is  clean.  Each  one  is  neatly  white¬ 
washed,  with  a  brightly  painted  door.  All  houses  have 
flowers  around  them.  Dominicans  seem  to  feel  unhappy  if 
their  surroundings  are  not  clean  and  pretty.  The  streets  of 
all  villages  are  spotless.  Every  day  men  sweep  the  streets, 
trim  the  bushes  and  trees,  and  weed  the  flower  beds.  They 
even  scrub  the  sidewalks  and  streets.  The  public  markets 
have  no  dirt.  The  floors  and  walls  and  counters  are  spotless. 
Meat  counters,  especially,  are  very  sanitary.  All  meat  is 
kept  in  refrigerators,  and  there  is  a  glass  wall  between  the 
clerks  and  the  customers. 
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The  people  depend  upon  sugar  or  coffee  for  a  cash  crop. 
Some  others  raise  bananas,  rice,  cacao,  tobacco,  and  corn 
to  sell.  For  their  own  food,  they  raise  the  foods  which  you 
find  everywhere  in  the  tropics— rice,  corn,  bananas,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  manioc  roots,  which  is  called  “cassava”  here. 
Do  you  remember  any  other  names  for  manioc?  ( See  page 
162.) 

Puerto  Rico 

Puerto  Rico  is  a  small  island  in  the  Caribbean  that  be¬ 
longs  to  the  United  States.  You  could  drive  across  Puerto 
Rico  in  about  an  hour  or  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  about 
three  hours.  It  is  only  about  100  miles  long  and  35  miles 
wide. 

It  was  on  his  second  voyage,  in  1493,  that  Columbus 
found  Puerto  Rico.  Ponce  de  Leon,  who  later  discovered 
Florida  while  hunting  the  “Fountain  of  Youth”  really 
started  its  settlement.  Spaniards  kept  coming  to  this  island 
for  over  400  years.  During  that  time  they  brought  in  many 
slaves  from  Africa.  The  Indians  on  the  island  gradually 
disappeared  because  they  intermarried  with  the  Spanish 
and  Negroes.  After  the  Spanish  American  War,  in  1898,  the 
island  was  given  to  the  United  States.  All  Puerto  Ricans 
became  United  States  citizens. 

The  capital  city  is  San  Juan  (san  hwan'),  a  modern  city 
growing  out  of  the  old  Spanish  one.  The  Puerto  Ricans 
elect  their  own  governor,  and  he,  in  turn,  appoints  the  men 
who  have  charge  of  all  parts  of  their  government— the 
courts,  the  treasury,  and  public  works.  Public  works  in¬ 
clude  roads,  water  and  sewage  systems,  education,  farming, 
trade,  labor,  and  health.  One  of  their  greatest  problems  is 
the  ownership  of  the  land.  Much  land  is  owned  by  big 
companies.  The  Puerto  Rican  government  is  now  buying 
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A  field  of  sugar  cane  in  bloom  is  a  beautiful  sight.  This  picture  also 
shows  one  of  the  reasons  farm  land  is  scarce  in  Puerto  Rico.  What 
is  the  reason.^ 


up  these  large  plantations.  It  is  making  small  farms  out  of 
them  so  that  eaeh  farmer  may  own  his  land. 

The  population  of  Puerto  Rico  is  growing  very  fast.  It 
has  had  a  good  public  health  program  and  the  death  rate  is 
smaller  than  it  used  to  be.  There  are  now  too  many  people 
to  live  on  the  island  comfortably.  The  city  of  San  Juan  is 
especially  crowded.  Many  of  the  people  are  moving  to  the 
United  States  mainland.  Most  of  them  go  to  New  York  City. 

The  Puerto  Ricans  believe  in  education  and  they  spend  a 
larger  share  of  their  taxes  on  it  than  we  do.  They  are  not 
rich,  however,  and  even  a  large  share  of  their  taxes  is  not 
enough  to  provide  schools  for  more  than  half  the  children. 


Nature  gave  Puerto  Rico  a  pleasant  climate  and  a  beauti¬ 
ful  country,  but  little  mineral  wealth.  Almost  all  the  wealth 
it  has  comes  from  the  farms— sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  coffee, 
pineapples,  citrus  fruits,  coconuts,  rice,  and  vegetables.  Lit¬ 
tle  of  these  crops  can  be  exported,  for  the  people  need  them 
for  their  own  use.  Farm  land  is  scarce  because  Puerto  Rico 
is  a  mountainous  country.  The  government  is  helping  the 
people  to  use  better  seed  and  better  farming  methods  so 
that  more  food  may  be  grown. 

The  largest  industry  of  Puerto  Rico  is  needlework.  This 
work  is  done  at  home,  by  both  men  and  women,  on  ma¬ 
terial  which  is  bought  from  the  mainland.  You  can  easily 
find  some  of  this  Puerto  Rico  embroidery  on  handkerchiefs, 
blouses,  and  baby  clothes  in  almost  any  town  in  the  United 
States. 

Puerto  Ricans  realize  that  with  so  many  people  they 
must  have  more  kinds  of  work  than  just  farm  work  and  em¬ 
broidery.  They  are  building  dams  to  provide  hydro-electric 
power  for  more  factories.  In  these,  they  can  make  hundreds 
of  small  things  such  as  cigars,  chinaware,  tile,  buttons, 
balls,  straw  hats,  mats,  candy,  shoes,  and  leather  articles. 
Since  they  are  a  part  of  the  United  States,  they  can  sell 
their  products  in  this  country  without  paying  a  tax  on 
them.  There  is  good  freight  service,  too,  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  mainland.  The  industrial  future  of  Puerto 
Rico  looks  promising. 

The  Islands  That  Are  British 

The  Rahama  Islands,  owned  by  Great  Britain,  are  famous 
as  a  winter  resort.  People  from  the  United  States  and 
Canada  like  to  leave  the  winter  cold  and  go  to  Nassau 
(nas'6),  a  city  on  one  of  these  islands.  Here  the  islanders 
are  well  prepared  for  visitors,  with  good  hotels  and  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  beach  and  sea  provide  fun  for  all  who  like  to 
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swim  or  just  rest  and  get  a  tan.  Many  people  enjoy  riding 
in  a  glass-bottomed  boat  and  watching  fishermen  take 
sponges  from  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  with  long-handled 
hooks. 

Nassau  is  a  restful  place  in  which  to  spend  a  vacation, 
for  there  are  no  railroajds  and  few  trucks  and  cars.  Every¬ 
one  moves  at  a  leisurely  pace.  Donkey  carts  and  people  with 
baskets  on  their  heads  move  about  bringing  food  to  the 
markets  and  big  hotels.  The  soft  voices  of  the  Negroes,  who 
make  up  nearly  all  of  the  population,  have  a  British  accent. 
The  Negroes  learned  to  speak  English  from  the  early  Brit¬ 
ish  settlers  on  the  island.  They  are  good  workers  and  often 
earn  extra  money  by  going  to  work  in  other  countries.  They 
go  to  New  York  State  and  Maine  for  a  few  weeks  of  potato 
picking  or  to  other  states  to  pick  fruit  or  to  harvest  vege¬ 
tables.  The  wages  they  earn  help  them  buy  what  they  need 
when  they  return  to  their  homes. 


The  Bahamians  have  a  special  crop  which  has  been 
made  into  a  well-paying  business.  They  raise  acres  and 


acres  of  tomatoes  and  ship  them  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  mueh  in  demand  during  our  winter  months. 

In  its  early  days  of  large  plantations  and  many  Negro 
slaves,  Jamaica  (ja-ma'kd),  another  island  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  was  England’s  sugar  bowl.  Nowadays  the  land  is 
owned  by  many  small  farmers  who  find  that  bananas  bring 
in  more  money.  Bananas  are  everywhere.  If  you  drive  into 
the  country,  you  see  the  rows  of  banana  plants.  On  the 
roads  you  see  bananas  on  their  way  to  market.  In  the  coastal 
towns,  you  see  them  being  loaded  on  the  ships. 

Each  farm  family  grows  bananas,  but  it  also  grows  its 
own  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  perhaps  some  tobaeco,  cot¬ 
ton,  or  coffee  to  sell.  Having  several  kinds  of  things  to  sell 
gives  these  farmers  a  steady  income.  They  seem  to  be  less 
poor  than  most  people  of  the  tropics.  Can  you  name  five  or 
six  other  tropical  crops  that  would  grow  here? 

Trinidad  ( trin'a-dad),  an  island  just  off  the  coast  of  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  is  also  British.  Many  large  steamers  stop  at  Trini¬ 
dad  to  take  on  fuel  oil  to  run  their  engines.  Ocean-going 
vessels  cannot  dock  at  Port-of-Spain,  the  main  city  of 
Trinidad,  for  the  harbor  is  too  shallow.  Only  small  freighters 
can  get  close  to  shore.  Larger  ships  must  anehor  far  off  the 
coast,  and  passengers  and  freight  are  taken  to  and  fro  on 
smaller  boats. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  sights  to  most  visitors  in  Trini¬ 
dad  is  the  large  number  of  Hindus,  dressed  in  the  clothes 
of  their  native  India.  Many  of  them  were  brought  here  long 
ago  to  work  on  plantations.  Their  deseendants  still  live  and 
dress  as  they  did  in  India. 

The  chief  produet  of  this  island  is  caeao.  Since  eacao 
trees  are  small  and  are  grown  in  the  shade  of  other  trees, 
plantations  seem  to  be  forests  rather  than  fields.  Many 
visitors  make  the  journey  out  to  a  plantation  to  see  cacao 
growing.  Do  you  remember  about  it  from  page  165? 
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The  greatest  attraction  for  tourists,  however,  is  Pitch 
:  Lake.  This  is  a  round  lake  about  a  mile  across.  It  is  not  a 

I  lake  of  water  but  of  asphalt.  Asphalt  is  used  to  pave  streets 

i  and  roads.  In  the  center  of  the  lake  the  pitch  bubbles  up. 

I  No  matter  how  much  is  taken  out,  the  lake  still  seems  to  be 

full.  The  demand  for  asphalt  is  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be 
i  because  the  United  States  is  now  making  more  roads  of 

I  cement.  The  oil  from  the  petroleum  wells  near  Pitch  Lake 

is  now  more  in  demand  in  trade  with  the  United  States 
I  than  the  asphalt. 

Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Check  the  class  relief  map  to  see  that  the  Caribbean  Islands 
are  correctly  placed  and  named.  If  the  island  or  group  of  islands  is  a 
1  possession  of  the  United  States,  Britain,  France,  or  the  Netherlands, 

be  sure  to  include  this  fact  under  the  name. 
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2.  Check  your  “Class  List  of  New  Words,”  your  products  display, 
and  your  bulletin  board  to  see  if  new  items  are  being  added. 

3.  Write  the  ten  following  words  on  slips  of  paper:  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  Puerto  Rico,  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
sugar,  asphalt,  Toussaint  TOuverture.  Divide  the  class  into  ten  parts 
and  draw  slips.  Try  to  find  at  least  two  or  three  interesting  things  to 
tell  about  each  topic  that  are  not  told  in  this  book. 

4.  Two  Games  to  Play 

a.  A  game  popular  with  Cuban  boys  is  a  simplified  game  of  ten¬ 
nis.  No  net  is  needed.  Mark  off  boundaries  of  any  convenient  size 
and  play  “tennis”  with  a  hollow  rubber  ball  and  the  bare  hand. 

b.  The  second  game  is  a  “Rooster  Contest.”  Players  form  a  circle 
with  a  leader  in  the  center.  He  chooses  two  players  to  be  gallos 
(roosters).  On  the  back  of  each  he  pins  a  piece  of  colored  ribbon 
or  paper.  Then  the  players  are  placed  facing  each  other  and  each 
tries,  by  moving  and  jumping  around,  to  discover  the  color  on  the 
back  of  the  other  without  letting  his  opponent  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  color  on  his  own  back.  The  one  who  first  discovers  the  other’s 
color  wins.  Then  each  rooster  chooses  another  player  to  take  his 
place.  If  the  group  is  a  large  one,  have  several  circles. 

5.  Divide  a  sheet  of  paper  into  two  columns.  The  left  column  is 
for  “cause”  the  right  for  “effect.”  See  how  many  items  you  can  find 
in  this  chapter  for  such  a  chart.  Here  are  two  examples: 

“But  the  Indians,  with  only  their  clubs  and  bone-tipped  arrows 
for  weapons,  could  not  withstand  the  firearms,  swords,  and  horses 
of  the  Spaniards.” 

“As  the  number  of  native  Indians  became  almost  nothing,  Negro 
slaves  were  brought  in  from  Africa.” 

Cause  Effect 

The  Spanish  had  better  arms.  The  Indians  were  defeated. 
Indian  laborers  died.  Negroes  were  brought  in. 

Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  is  the  population  of  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean  Sea 
largely  Negro? 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  “by-product”? 
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3.  What  is  meant  by  a  steady  market? 

4.  How  did  it  happen  that  the  United  States  helped  Cuba  win  her 
independence? 

5.  What  are  the  chief  differences  between  Haiti  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  in  size  of  farms,  language,  wealth,  crops,  and  the  way 
people  live? 

6.  Why  are  Puerto  Ricans  United  States  citizens? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Go  to  a  wall  map  and  point  out  these  islands:  Bahamas,  Cuba, 
Hispaniola,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Windward  Islands,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  and  Trinidad. 

2.  Name  at  least  two  chief  ways  of  earning  a  living  in  Cuba, 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  the  Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico. 

3.  Tell  the  story  of  sugar. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  early  days  on  the  island  of  Hispaniola.  What 
countries  are  on  this  island  today? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  Toussaint  I’Ouverture. 

6.  Name  three  British  island  possessions.  Tell  two  interesting 
things  about  each  one. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Lupe  and  the  Senorita  (Puerto  Rico)  by  Chesley  Kahmann  (Ran¬ 
dom  House). 

Penny  and  Peter  of  the  Island  (Dominican  Republic)  by  Marion 
Lloyd  (Messner). 

Caribbean  Caravel  (The  Islands  and  The  Guianas)  by  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen  (Dodd  Mead). 

Islands  of  the  Caribbean  at  a  Glanee 

Cuba 

Principal  Exports 

Popxdation  5,300,000  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  man- 

Area  44,000  square  miles  ganese,  rum 

Capital  Havana  (pop.  800,- 

000) 
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Important  Events 

1492— Discovered  by  Columbus 
1511-1515— Santiago  and  Havana 
founded 

1520— Sugar  introdueed 
1748— Coffee  introduced 


1848-1878— Revolts  against  Spain 
1866— Slavery  abolished 
1898— Spain  lost  Cuba 


Haiti 


Population  3,000,000 
Area  11,000  square  miles 

Capital  Port-au-Prince  (pop. 

200,000 ) 

Important  Events 

1492— Discovered  by  Columbus 
1518— Peak  of  slave  trade 
1697— Spain  grants  one  third  of 
island  to  Franee 
1791— Slaves  revolted 


Dominican 


Population  2,300,000 
Area  19,000  square  miles 

Capital  Ciudad  Trujillo  (pop. 

150,000 ) 

Important  Events 

1492— Diseovered  by  Columbus 
1496— First  permanent  settlement 
in  New  World 

1538— First  university  in  New 
World  (Santo  Domingo) 
1795— Spain  grants  eastern  two 
thirds  of  island  to  France 


Principal  Exports 

coffee,  bananas,  sisal,  sugar, 
cotton. 


1801— Slaves  freed 

1804— Haiti  first  Latin  Ameriean 
republie 

1844— Haiti  lost  eastern  end  of 
island 

1915-1934  —  Military  oceupation 
by  the  United  States 

Republic 

Principal  Exports 

sugar,  eaeao,  coffee,  tobaeeo, 

molasses 


1801— Slaves  freed 
1844— Dominican  Republic  es¬ 
tablished 

1936— Capital’s  name  changed 
from  Santo  Domingo  to  Ciu¬ 
dad  Trujillo 
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South  American  Lands  along 
the  Caribbean 


Many  ships  sail  today  between  the  United  States  and 
Colombia  and  Venezuela,  the  two  South  Ameriean  eoun- 
tries  along  the  Caribbean  Sea.  The  eargo,  however,  is  not 
the  gold  and  silver  of  the  old  Spanish  galleons.  Neither  are 
these  ships  the  great  luxury  liners  like  those  that  earry  tour¬ 
ists  from  New  York  to  other  South  Ameriean  lands.  They 
are  the  freighters,  important  little  ships  that  carry  the  coffee 
and  “black  gold”  from  these  two  South  American  countries 
to  us.  “Black  gold”  is  oil— oil  that  they  have  in  abundance 
and  are  happy  to  sell.  Many  citizens  of  the  United  States 
live  in  these  countries  today,  helping  to  drill  the  oil  wells 
and  lay  the  pipe  lines  for  the  oil  to  flow  from  the  wells  to 
shipside.  These  North  Americans  like  Colombia  and  Vene¬ 
zuela  very  much  as  a  place  in  which  to  live  and  work. 

Colombia 

Colombia,  named  for  Christopher  Columbus,  is  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  and  democratic  republics  in  Latin 
America.  She  is  proud  of  her  many  educated  people  and 
her  beautiful  countryside.  Study  the  map  on  page  241  to 
learn  about  the  country.  Notice  that  Colombia  is  the  only 
South  American  country  with  seacoasts  on  both  the  eastern 
and  western  oceans.  How  does  this  affect  her  trade? 
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In  the  lowlands  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  next  to  the 
Amazon  jungle,  there  are  grasslands  ealled  the  llanos  (la'- 
noz).  Find  them  on  the  map.  Do  you  see  the  equator?  Do 
you  see  the  lowlands  around  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena 
River?  Do  you  see  the  lowlands  around  the  rivers  that 
flow  eastward  into  the  Amazon  River?  All  these  regions 
have  a  hot  elimate  all  through  the  year.  Colombians  do  not 
know  summer  and  winter  as  we  do  in  lands  farther  away 
from  the  equator. 

Colombians,  however,  ean  have  nearly  every  kind  of  eli¬ 
mate  by  going  up  or  down  the  Andes  Mountains.  In  the 
mountains,  between  four  and  six  thousand  feet  high,  days 
are  like  niee  spring  days  in  northern  United  States.  Higher 
still,  from  six  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet  high,  it  is  ehilly 
like  a  day  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  Well  up,  above  ten  or  four¬ 
teen  thousand  feet  where  no  trees  grow,  it  is  eold.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  mountaintops  are  covered  with  snow  all  during 
the  year.  What  other  Latin  American  countries  do  you  think 
would  have  a  climate  like  that  in  Colombia? 

Mountain  ranges  run  north  and  south  through  Colombia 
and  divide  the  land  into  many  valleys.  Some  valleys  high 
up  between  the  peaks  are  chilly.  Others  lower  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  are  warmer.  Some  valleys  are  so  deep  and  narrow 
that  the  people  who  live  there  seldom  get  out  of  them. 
Some  of  the  high  valleys  are  so  broad  and  level  that  they 
are  plateaus.  You  can  easily  understand  why  Colombia  has 
such  a  wide  variety  of  peoples  and  products. 
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Early  Days  of  Colombia.  The  story  of  Colombia  goes 
back  four  hundred  years.  During  the  same  years  that  Pi- 
zarro  was  conquering  Peru,  other  Spaniards  were  exploring 
these  lands  bordering  the  Caribbean,  trying  to  make  settle¬ 
ments  there.  You  will  remember  that  before  the  time  of 
Pizarro  the  islands  of  the  Caribbean— Hispaniola,  Jamaica, 
Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico— had  all  been  conquered  and  set- 
led.  During  that  time  Spanish  pearl-fishers  had  found  a 
tiny  island  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  where  the  oyster  beds 
were  rich  in  pearls.  Indians  from  the  tribes  that  lived  on  the 
mainland  around  the  Caribbean  Sea  were  captured  for 
pearl  divers.  The  Spanish  did  not  explore  the  land.  They 
merely  raided  the  shores  to  capture  Indian  slaves.  The 
country  remained  unexplored  until  stories  about  the 
“Golden  Man”  (“El  Dorado”  in  Spanish)  began  to  spread. 

It  was  somewhere  in  this  country  between  the  Orinoco 
River  and  Panama,  the  stories  went,  that  El  Dorado  would 
be  found.  He  was  said  to  be  covered  once  each  vear  with 
gold  dust,  which  he  washed  off  in  a  lake.  His  subjects  threw 
golden  objects  into  the  lake  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  gods. 
Thus,  once  again,  the  lure  of  gold  started  exploration. 

Several  exploring  expeditions  tried  to  get  into  Colombia 
by  way  of  the  Orinoco  River,  but  none  were  successful. 
During  the  dry  season,  there  was  no  water  in  the  smaller 
rivers.  During  the  rainy  season,  floods  made  camping  al¬ 
most  impossible. 

These  early  Spaniards,  however,  did  not  give  up  easily. 
Finally  their  little  towns  were  scattered  all  along  the  north¬ 
ern  coast  of  South  America.  Look  at  the  map  on  page  241  to 
see  where  these  towns  were.  The  first  little  town  was  called 
Santa  Marta  (san'td  mar'td).  This  was  the  place  from 
which  later  exploring  expeditions  started  into  the  interior. 

One  man  who  set  out  to  explore  the  Magdalena  River 
was  Jimenez  de  Quesada  (he-ma'nes  da  ka-saT/ia).  He  led 
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one  of  the  most  daring  of  the  Spanish  expeditions.  The 
river  plains  were  hot  and  full  of  insects  and  snakes.  The 
food  supply  gave  out  early  and,  with  the  hostile  Indians  all 
about  them,  the  Spaniards  could  not  find  more  food.  They 
had  to  boil  the  leather  of  their  shields  for  something  to  eat. 
Many  of  them  died  of  hunger  and  of  tropical  fevers.  It  took 
weeks  to  get  across  the  hot  lowlands.  When  at  last  they  be¬ 
gan  to  climb  the  mountain  slopes,  they  found  a  little  com¬ 
fort  in  the  cooler  air.  But  they  found  no  comfort  in  the  con¬ 
stant  attacks  of  the  Indians.  By  the  time  the  region  was 
explored,  only  a  few  of  the  Spaniards  were  left. 

Quesada  started  a  little  town.  His  men  built  a  chapel  and 
twelve  crude,  thatched  huts.  This  town  became  the  city  of 
Bogota  ( bo-go-ta' ) .  That  was  the  beginning  of  the  “King¬ 
dom  of  New  Granada,”  which  is  today  the  Republic  of 
Colombia.  Do  you  see  on  your  map  how  far  inland  these 
men  had  gone? 

The  Indians  there  could  be  conquered,  but  they  did  not 
make  good  workers  as  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  did.  They 
could  only  make  simple  pottery  and  do  simple  weaving. 
They  neither  knew  how  nor  wanted  to  work  for  their  new 
masters.  The  one  thing  they  did  do  that  was  important  to 
the  Spaniards  was  to  work  in  the  gold  and  emerald  mines. 
Most  of  the  mining  was  done  then,  as  it  is  still  done,  by 
hand.  First,  the  side  of  a  hill  was  broken  down.  The  larger 
stones  were  picked  up  by  the  men  and  thrown  to  one  side. 
Then  the  smaller  gravel  and  dirt  was  “washed”  for  the 
gold,  each  miner  using  a  spade  and  a  wooden  bowl.  These 
early  Indians  used  gold  and  emeralds  only  for  ornaments, 
which  they  did  not  consider  valuable.  Indians  never  did 
understand  why  white  men  wanted  these  things  so  much. 
Many  of  these  precious  stones  were  lost  though,  for  the 
Spaniards  thought  that  a  way  to  test  an  emerald  was  to  see 
if  it  could  be  broken.  They  destroyed  many  beautiful  stones 
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before  they  found  out  that  even  a  true  emerald  can  be 
broken. 

Salt  was  what  the  Indians  valued.  The  land  near  Bogota, 
which  was  nearly  9000  feet  above  sea  level,  was  once  a  part 
of  the  sea.  When  the  sea  dried  up  long  ago,  many  square 
miles  of  salt  were  left.  This  became  rock  salt.  Salt  is  needed 
by  all  living  things  and,  for  that  reason,  it  is  valuable.  Salt 
was  what  the  Indians  always  traded  to  other  tribes. 

As  more  Spaniards  came,  the  land  was,  as  usual,  divided 
up  into  large  estates.  Many  “hands  ’  were  needed  to  do  the 
work.  Since  there  were  few  Indian  “hands,”  the  English 
slave-traders  found  a  ready  market  for  African  slaves.  They 
began  to  bring  slaves  in  as  early  as  1560. 

Today  the  descendants  of  these  Negroes  make  up  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  land  near  the  Caribbean.  The 
rest  of  Colombia  is  populated  largely  by  mestizos.  As  in 
Central  America,  the  descendants  of  the  early  Spanish  fam¬ 
ilies  are  the  great  landowners. 

The  Cities  of  Colombia.  Bogota  became  the  capital  city 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Granada.  For  many  years  the  Spanish 
continued  to  come  and  the  city  grew.  Schools  and  universi¬ 
ties  were  started.  This  city  became  the  center  of  education 
for  all  South  America.  There  was  even  a  school  to  train  men 
to  open  mines,  to  make  roads,  and  to  drain  swamps. 

When  Colombia  became  an  independent  nation  in  1810, 
Simon  Bolivar  was  made  the  first  president.  ( His  home  in 
Bogota  is  kept  open  for  people  to  visit  just  as  we  visit 
George  Washington’s  home  at  Mount  Vernon.)  After 
Bolivar’s  death,  the  city  did  not  grow  fast.  The  leaders 
fought  so  much  among  themselves  that  the  nation  was  kept 
poor.  Bogota  did  not  begin  to  grow  again  until  the  people 
settled  down  to  live  in  peace  with  each  other. 

Today  Bogota  is  both  very  old  and  very  new.  It  seems  to 
have  jumped  from  the  days  of  oxcarts  right  into  the  air 
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age.  Until  the  coming  of  the  airplane,  poor  roads  to  this  in¬ 
land  city  made  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  world  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Almost  overnight  it  seemed  to  become  a  large  and 
modern  city.  Streamlined  buildings  of  glass  and  steel  stand 
beside  the  old,  low  buildings  that  were  built  in  colonial 
times.  In  the  new  sections  of  the  city  there  are  paved 
streets  lined  with  office  buildings  and  houses  more  modern 
than  the  best  of  our  North  American  cities.  In  the  old  parts 
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along  the  cobblestone  streets  there  are  colonial  houses, 

with  street  windows  barred  and  balconies  overhanging  the 

street.  These  narrow  streets  seem  alwavs  crowded  with 

¥ 

well-dressed  people  moving  at  a  leisurely  pace  and  stopping 
to  enjoy  chats  with  each  other. 

Other  cities  in  Colombia  grew  up,  too,  while  Bogota 
was  growing  and  changing.  If  you  would  visit  them,  you 
would  find  that  each  one  tells  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  Co¬ 
lombia.  Let  us  look  at  the  map  and  see  where  they  are. 

There  is  Cartagena  (kar'ta-je'na )  still  surrounded  by  the 
old  high  wall,  with  forts  that  look  out  over  the  harbor  on 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  Long  ago,  in  the  days  when  the  treas¬ 
ure  fleet  sailed  once  a  year  for  Spain,  this  walled  town  was 
the  storehouse  for  the  treasures  of  the  New  World.  The  forts 
and  walls  were  built  to  protect  the  treasure  from  pirates. 
The  story  is  told  that  the  King  of  Spain  looked  out  of  his 
window  one  day  in  Lisbon.  “What  are  you  looking  at. 
Sire?”  someone  asked.  “The  Walls  of  Cartagena,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “They  cost  so  much  I  thought  I  should  be  able  to  see 
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them  from  here.”  Today  the  friendly  people  of  Cartagena 
have  no  need  of  the  walls,  although  they  are  still  proud  of 
them  as  a  part  of  their  history.  Today  the  ships  that  sail  from 
here  are  filled  with  coffee  and  “black  gold.” 

Two  other  ports  are  important,  too:  Barranquilla  (bar- 
ran-ke'yii)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena  River  on  the 
Caribbean  side  of  Colombia,  and  Buenaventura  (bwa'na- 
ven-tob'ra)  on  the  Pacific  side.  Both  cities  are  the  outlets 
for  the  bananas,  coconuts,  and  coffee  of  the  countryside  near 
them.  Both  serve  as  ports  to  bring  into  the  country  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supplies  that  must  be  imported  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  industries. 

Another  city  that  travelers  like  to  visit  is  Cali  (kii'le). 
Do  you  see  where  it  is?  It  is  one  of  the  regular  airplane 
stops  of  the  big  airlines.  This  city  is  growing  rapidly  be¬ 
cause  this  new  transportation  is  making  it  a  trading  center. 

Fiestas.  The  things  Bogota  enjoys  have  stayed  much  the 
same  through  all  the  years.  Football,  swimming,  and  bull 
fighting  are  popular,  but  fiestas  are  still  best  loved  of  all. 

Christmas  is  an  important  family  fiesta.  On  Christmas 
Eve  you  would  see  a  Christmas  tree  in  almost  every  house. 
You  would  also  see  decorations  of  pine  branches  and 
flowers,  just  as  you  have  in  your  homes.  In  a  prominent 
place  in  every  home  there  will  also  be  a  Christmas  creche, 
simple  or  very  elaborate,  depending  on  whether  the  family 
is  rich  or  poor.  Always  you  will  find  a  hanging  of  blue  mus¬ 
lin,  sprinkled  with  silver  stars,  on  the  wall  of  the  creche.  In 
front  of  this  blue  cloth,  set  off  with  candles  or  a  small 
colored  lantern,  the  holy  family  with  the  shepherds,  the 
sheep,  and  the  three  kings  will  be  arranged.  This  Christmas 
creche  is  always  prepared  early  in  the  evening  so  that  the 
children  can  enjoy  it. 

During  the  evening  of  Three  Kings’  Day,  which  is  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  the  family  sings  old  Christmas  carols.  About  nine 
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o’clock  everyone  goes  into  the  streets  dressed  up  in  cos¬ 
tume.  The  children  and  the  grown  ups  all  have  on  fancy 
costumes,  and  all  are  out  to  have  a  good  time.  You  might 
think  you  were  at  home  on  Halloween.  The  idea  is  to  fool 
all  one’s  friends.  If  one  friend  ean  reeognize  another,  he  re- 
eeives  a  gift  from  the  one  he  reeognizes.  They  have  a  great 
deal  of  fun  with  this,  keeping  theii*  disguises  quite  secret 
and  trying  to  outwit  each  other. 

Toward  midnight,  everyone  goes  home  to  change  his 
elothes  to  go  to  midnight  Mass.  After  the  Mass  friends  and 
families  get  together  to  have  a  big  ehicken  or  turkey  dinner 
that  ends  with  a  sweet  dessert  made  with  honey. 

When  the  children  get  sleepy,  they  gO  off  to  bed,  being 
eareful  first  to  put  their  shoes  on  the  windowsill  or  out  in 
the  hall.  They  know  that  when  they  wake  up  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  shoes  will  be  full  of  toys  and  sweets. 

Products  of  Colombia.  Until  about  ten  years  ago  Colom¬ 
bia’s  gold  mines  were  her  most  important  mineral  wealth. 
Although  she  still  mines  more  gold  than  any  other  eountry 
in  South  Ameriea,  her  petroleum  is  today  more  valuable 
than  her  gold.  There  are  two  large  oilfields.  One  field  is  300 
miles  from  the  sea  and  the  other  is  in  wild  eountry  near  the 
border  of  Venezuela.  Transportation  is  lacking,  but  luckily 
oil  is  a  product  which  can  be  shipped  through  pipe  lines.  It 
is  easier  and  cheaper  to  lay  pipe  lines  to  eoastal  ports  than 
to  build  railroads  or  roads.  Great  oil  tankers  earrv  the  oil 
from  the  ports  to  other  countries. 

The  most  unusual  kind  of  mineral  wealth  found  in  Colom¬ 
bia  is  rock  salt.  You  recall  that  even  the  very  early  In¬ 
dians  found  these  mines  valuable.  These  mines  are  only 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Bogota  and  are  operated  by  the 
Colombian  government.  They  bring  in  much  of  the  money 
that  is  used  for  schools,  roads,  the  army,  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  expenses. 
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People  who  visit  Colombia,  however,  like  to  carry  away 
something  much  more  beautiful  than  salt  or  oil.  This  is  the 
beautiful  green  emerald  which  Colombia  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  to  the  world  since  her  very  earliest  days. 

Colombia  also  has  many  agricultural  products.  Cattle 
pasture  on  the  llanos  in  eastern  Colombia.  Because  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  them  to  market,  however,  not  many  people  raise 
cattle.  The  government  of  Colombia  wants  more  people  to 
own  farms  on  the  llanos  and  is  helping  farmers  to  buy  land. 
But  Colombia  must  wait  for  more  road  building  before  the 
llanos  can  be  well  developed. 

The  lowlands  produce  the  usual  tropical  crops,  such  as 
bananas,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  sugar  cane.  The  tropical  for¬ 
ests  supply  balsa,  coconut  palms,  rubber,  nuts,  and  alligator 
hides.  Colombia’s  resources  are  many. 

It  is  the  money  which  coffee  brings  into  Colombia  that 
really  keeps  the  country  going.  Coffee  will  grow  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  very  steep  mountains  where  few  other 
crops  can  grow.  Although  there  are  large  coffee  plantations, 
i  most  coffee  is  grown  on  small  farms.  Few  tools  or  equip- 

*  ment  are  needed  to  raise  it.  One  family  can  usually  man¬ 

age  about  six  acres  with  just  its  own  hand  labor.  It  is  the 
^  careful  hand  picking  of  only  ripe  coffee  cherries  that  makes 
this  coffee  so  mild.  Since  we  particularly  like  this  mild 
coffee,  we  have  a  strong  tie  with  Colombia. 

Coffee  crops  have  another  advantage,  too,  in  this  country 
where  roads  are  very  poor.  On  a  slow  trip  by  donkey,  coffee 
does  not  spoil.  Only  donkey  paths  reach  out  from  the  rail¬ 
roads  to  most  of  Colombia’s  little  coffee  farms.  A  load  for  a 
small  donkey  is  two  sacks  put  on  at  the  same  time  and 
properly  balanced.  Otherwise  the  donkey  might  “turn 
turtle”  on  the  steep  mountain  paths. 

There  is  one  disadvantage  of  depending  so  much  upon 
,  coffee.  Every  time  a  war  or  any  other  trouble  cuts  off  the 
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Why  is  coffee  a  good  crop  in  a  country  where  donkeys  are  "freight 
trains”?  Why  must  the  sacks  be  carefully  tied  on  the  donkeys’  backs? 

coffee  market  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  many 
people  of  Colombia  become  very  poor.  Now  the  United 
States  and  Colombia  have  an  Inter- American  Coffee  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  will  help  to  keep  Colombia's  coffee  shipments 
steadier. 

Transportation  in  Colombia.  The  airplane  has  helped  to 
bring  the  people  of  mountainous  Colombia  and  Venezuela 
in  closer  contact  with  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
For  example,  today  the  flying  time  from  Cali  to  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  is  only  about  two  hours.  Flying  time 
from  Bogota  to  New  York  is  less  than  a  day.  Forty  years 
ago  it  took  twenty-six  days  to  go  from  New  York  to  Bogota. 
This  difference  in  travel  time  makes  it  much  easier  for  Co¬ 
lombia  to  carry  on  business  with  other  countries.  Look  at 
your  map  on  page  241  to  locate  these  places. 

However  helpful  planes  are  for  business  with  other  coun¬ 
tries,  they  are  not  very  good  for  visiting  within  the  country. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  people,  you  have  to  stay  on  the 
ground.  In  many  parts  of  Colombia  that  still  means  staying 
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on  a  burro.  Between  Colombia  and  Panama  there  are  places 
where  even  a  donkey  cannot  go. 

The  first  travel  routes  into  this  country  were  the  water¬ 
ways.  Rivers  and  seas  are  usually  the  “highways”  by  which 
all  countries  are  first  explored  and  settled.  In  Colombia 
these  waterways  are  still  used.  On  the  rivers,  the  people 
travel  in  two  kinds  of  boats,  dugouts  and  rafts.  Narrow 
dugouts  are  made  of  a  single  tree  or  a  piece  of  tough  bark 
from  a  very  large  tree.  Rafts  are  made  of  trees,  of  bamboo, 
or  of  reeds  tied  together. 

When  railroads  were  started  in  Colombia,  they  were 
built  to  connect  one  navigable  river  to  another  because  the 
mountains  were  too  rugged  to  cross.  In  this  way,  only  short 
stretches  of  track  had  to  be  laid  to  open  up  a  large  area. 
The  seven  short  rail  lines  of  Colombia  all  meet  in  Bogota, 
the  capital. 

Even  though  some  have  been  built  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
there  are  few  highways.  In  some  places  the  country  is  so 
mountainous  that  highways  are  almost  impossible  to  build. 
Instead,  long  cables  have  been  built  across  valleys  from 
one  mountaintop  to  another.  Passengers  ride  in  small  cars 
hung  on  these  cables  and  can  look  down  upon  the  valleys 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

The  trucks  and  buses  on  the  highways,  with  the  help  of 
the  short  railroads  and  the  rivers,  now  carry  both  the 
freight  and  passengers  within  Colombia.  They  are  all  busy 
all  the  time,  for  the  country  is  putting  up  new  buildings, 
starting  new  industries,  and  raising  many  new  crops. 

For  many  years  Colombia,  like  all  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  did  little  manufacturing.  She  sold  her  raw  products 
and  bought  the  finished  goods  she  needed  from  other  coun¬ 
tries.  That  was  what  Spain  had  taught  her  colonies  to  do. 
They  continued  to  do  this  for  many  years.  The  industrial 
age  did  not  start  in  Latin  America  until  the  world  began  to 
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demand  her  products  during  World  War  1.  This  was  less 
than  forty  years  ago. 

Colombia  is  luckier  than  most  Latin  American  countries. 
She  has  some  coal  and  iron,  and  waterfalls  that  can  pro¬ 
vide  electrical  power.  Today  the  whole  country  is  busy 
starting  new  industries  so  that  the  people  can  buy  and  sell 
among  themselves.  All  through  the  land  you  can  see  new 
factories.  There  are  large  mills  to  weave  wool,  cotton,  and 
rayon.  New  processing  plants  refine  sugar,  make  flour  and 
cement.  Little  factories  with  a  few  workers  make  candy, 
soap,  glassware,  clothing,  hats,  shoes,  drugs,  fertilizers— all 
sorts  of  articles  that  the  people  want  and  need. 

The  highways,  the  railways,  and  the  waterways  move  all 
these  products.  They  move  precious  ‘minerals  from  the 
mines.  They  move  machines  and  big  pipes  for  the  oil  wells. 
They  move  coffee,  bananas,  tobacco,  and  cotton  from  the 
farms.  They  move  rubber,  nuts,  copra,  and  alligator  skins 
from  the  forests.  They  move  the  cattle  hides  and  the  goat 
and  sheep  skins  from  the  ranches.  They  take  these  things 
into  the  factories  and  to  the  ships  that  sail  away  to  other 
countries.  They  move  the  things  that  Colombia  manufac¬ 
tures  from  the  factories  to  the  home  markets.  The  rivers, 
roads  and  railroads  are  the  “blood  veins”  of  this  nation. 

What  products  might  these  river  boats  carry  on  the  Magdalena.^ 
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The  complete  name  of  this  country  is  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela.  It  is  made  up  of  states  that  are  united  into  a 
nation,  just  as  our  states  are  united  into  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  name  Venezuela,  which  means  “Little 
Venice,”  was  given  this  country  by  one  of  the  first  Spanish 
explorers.  When  he  found  the  Indians  living  in  houses  built 
on  stilts  sunk  in  the  bed  of  Lake  Maracaibo,  he  called  this 
new  land  “Venezuela.”  He  named  it  after  the  city  of  Venice 
which  also  had  many  houses  built  over  the  water. 

Venezuela  is  not  a  large  nation.  It  is  only  about  as  large 
as  our  states  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  combined.  A  little  map 
study  will  tell  you  much  about  this  country.  Do  you  see 
that  it  lies  just  north  of  the  equator?  Notice  where  its 
mountains  are.  Do  you  see  how  the  Orinoco  River  drains  a 
valley  that  runs  east  and  west  between  the  mountains? 

The  plains  in  the  Orinoco  River  valley  are  a  part  of  the 
same  llanos  that  are  in  Colombia.  During  the  rainy  season 
they  are  wet  and  covered  with  grass,  but  they  are  almost  a 
desert  in  the  dry  season.  These  plains  are  not  used  much 
although,  with  irrigation,  they  could  support  great  herds  of 
cattle.  In  the  llanos,  and  in  the  low  land  next  to  the  coast, 
the  climate  is  very  hot.  The  people  in  those  lowlands  have 
all  of  the  problems  caused  by  heat,  insects,  and  tropical 
diseases. 

Only  in  the  mountains  is  there  a  comfortable  tempera¬ 
ture.  The  mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Venezuela  are 
a  part  of  the  Guiana  Highlands.  They  are  covered  with 
heavy  forests  and  are  rich  in  minerals.  Only  a  few  Indians 
live  there,  however,  because  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the 
llanos  and  the  Orinoco  River  to  reach  them.  The  mountains 
in  the  north  are  a  part  of  the  Andes.  This  is  where  most 
Venezuelans  live  because  the  climate  is  comfortable  and 
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these  mountains  are  near  the  coast.  These  mountain  slopes 
provide  good  farm  land,  too.  Lake  Maracaibo  lies  near  the 
coast  in  a  little  pocket  of  the  Andes  Mountains.  The  rich  oil 
fields  here  make  this  the  “money  center”  of  the  country. 

Early  Days  in  Venezuela.  Like  all  the  early  explorers, 
the  Spaniards  who  settled  Venezuela  were  brave  and  hardy 
men.  They  were  looking  for  adventure  and  fame  and  riches, 
but  adventure  was  all  that  most  of  them  got.  They  had  to 
struggle  against  wild  nature  and  against  wild  men.  Often 
the  only  means  of  transportation  was  by  foot.  They  had  to 
work  their  way  through  unexplored  jungles,  where  they 
died  of  hunger  and  the  bites  of  strange  insects.  Wild  beasts 
attacked  them,  and  the  Indians  killed  many  of  them  with 
poison  arrows.  These  early  explorers  crossed  deserts  and 
died  of  thirst  and  heat.  They  explored  the  swift  wide  rivers. 
They  crossed  over  mountains  so  high  that  men  died  of 
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cold.  They  went  without  shelter  and  medieine.  When  they 
were  hungry,  they  sometimes  gnawed  on  hides.  Sometimes 
they  ate  snakes,  toads,  bark,  roots,  and  leaves.  In  spite  of 
all  these  hardships,  the  Spaniards  finally  explored  the  coun¬ 
try  and  gradually  started  little  settlements. 

It  took  many  years  for  the  explorers  to  find  plaees  where 
they  wanted  to  settle  down.  After  all  their  hardships  they 
wanted  a  home  and  someone  to  look  after  them.  Therefore, 
many  of  the  Spanish  married  Indian  women.  It  was  a  long 
time  before  the  towns  were  built  up  enough  for  Spanish 
women  to  come  to  this  New  World.  As  plantations  were 
cleared  and  erops  were  started,  slaves  were  brought  from 
Afriea.  Most  of  the  people  of  Venezuela  today  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Indian,  Negro,  and  European  blood. 

Transportation  in  Venezuela.  If  you  wanted  to  see  all  the 
parts  of  Venezuela,  you  would  have  to  travel  by  ear,  by 
plane,  and  by  boat. 

Narrow  winding  roads  go  over  the  steep  Andes  Moun¬ 
tains.  Thousands  of  trueks  earrying  freight  over  these  roads 
keep  them  dusty  and  rough.  The  drivers  must  be  very  skil¬ 
ful,  for  the  roads  zigzag  baek  and  forth  up  the  steep  moun¬ 
tains.  Some  of  the  hairpin  eurves  are  so  sharp  that  big 
trueks  have  to  go  forward  and  back  up  several  times  before 
they  can  make  the  turn.  This  demands  real  skill,  for  there 
are  no  guard  rails  and  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys  may  be 
hundreds  of  feet  below.  Nevertheless,  the  truek  drivers 
will  pull  to  one  side  whenever  possible  to  let  ears  go  by. 
This  ‘'courtesy  of  the  road”  is  one  of  the  things  one  remem¬ 
bers  with  pleasure  about  Venezuela. 

The  little  airlines  take  passengers  and  freight  at  the 
same  time.  If  you  take  what  the  pilots  eall  “the  jungle  run,” 
the  plane  stops  at  many  small  villages.  Eaeh  time  all  sorts 
of  things  are  unloaded— refrigerators,  eelery,  lettuee,  fight¬ 
ing  eoeks,  papers,  magazines,  even  cows.  Big  companies 
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I  supply  faster  plane  service  to  the  large  cities  throughout 
!  South  America  and  to  the  United  States. 

If  you  were  arriving  at  a  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  you 
would  come  in  a  small  boat  or  a  small  freighter.  Big  ships 
j  cannot  get  into  the  shallow  harbors.  They  anchor  off  the 
coast  and  passengers  and  freight  are  taken  off  and  on  by 
smaller  boats. 

On  the  small  rivers  you  would  travel  by  dugout  canoe  or 
a  raft  to  get  to  remote  villages.  The  raft  would  probably 
have  a  little  shelter  of  branches  and  leaves  built  on  it  to 
protect  you  from  the  sun. 


Cars  and  trucks  go  up  many  hills  and  around  many  curves  on  the 
road  from  La  Guaira  to  Caracas.  Find  Caracas  on  the  map,  page 
241.  Why  should  a  road  between  the  two  cities  be  hilly  and  winding.^ 
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Caracas,  the  Capital  of  Venezuela.  However  you  may 
travel  through  Venezuela,  you  would  almost  certainly  ar¬ 
rive  sometime  at  Caracas,  the  capital  and  largest  city.  It  is 
a  pleasant  place  for  a  city  in  the  tropics,  a  half  mile  above 
sea  level.  This  is  an  old,  old  city  although  now  you  would 
have  to  hunt  for  the  old  parts  of  the  city.  The  old  Spanish 
city  of  low  pink  houses  is  still  there,  but  it  is  hidden  away 
among  the  big  modern  buildings  of  glass,  brick,  and 
cement.  Whole  narrow  streets  of  houses  were  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  broad,  new  paved  streets.  The  city  is 

f  growing  ‘'up  ’  just  as  New  York  has,  for  the  mountains  on 

all  sides  give  it  little  room  to  grow  “out.”  Everywhere  tall 

I  buildings  of  steel  and  concrete  are  going  up. 

In  fact,  you  can  go  to  almost  any  part  of  Venezuela  and 
see  new  school  buildings,  new  airports,  new  hospitals,  new 

II  stores,  new  houses,  and  new  roads  being  built.  You  wonder  } 
where  all  the  money  comes  from.  The  answer  is  that  the  j 

'  money  comes  from  oil.  j 


Why  are  there  so  many  modern  buildings  in  Caracas.^ 

Screen  Traveler  from  Gendreau 
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The  Oil  Industry.  The  richest  oil  fields  ever  discovered 
have  been  pouring  out  oil  near  Lake  Maracaibo  since  1920. 
Here  the  city  of  Maracaibo  has  developed  into  one  of  the 
world’s  richest  ‘'oil  towns.”  Men  from  the  United  States 
drilled  the  first  wells  near  Lake  Maracaibo.  They  struck 
“gushers,”  some  of  which  are  still  yielding  oil.  Today,  from 
the  air,  the  whole  region  looks  like  a  forest  of  oil  derricks. 
They  even  stand  up  through  the  water  of  the  lake.  So  much 
oil  floats  on  the  top  of  the  water  that  it  is  a  fire  hazard. 

The  United  States  produces  more  oil  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Our  country,  however,  uses  most  of 
the  oil  we  produce  and  sells  very  little  of  it  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Venezuela  is  second  in  world  production  of  it,  but 
she  uses  little  of  her  oil  and  exports  most  of  it.  She  is  the 


world’s  largest  exporter  of  petroleum.  However,  she  has  1 

difficulty  in  shipping  the  oil.  The  harbor  at  Maracaibo  is  * 

not  deep  enough  for  ocean-going  vessels.  Small  ships  must  ■ 

be  used  to  take  the  raw  petroleum  to  two  of  the  islands  off  3 

the  coast  of  Venezuela  where  it  is  refined  and  loaded  into 
the  big  tankers.  These  two  islands,  Aruba  and  Curagao, 


belong  to  the  Netherlands.  Can  you  find  them  on  the  map 
on  page  241? 

Oil  has  brought  a  great  deal  of  money  into  Venezuela. 
Although  companies  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  Netherlands,  control  the  production  of  most  of  this 
oil,  about  twenty  cents  of  each  dollar  earned  goes  to  the 
Venezuelan  government.  Therefore,  the  national  treasury 
has  money  and  does  not  collect  taxes  from  the  people.  Oil 
pays  the  bill  for  the  public  buildings,  roads,  airports, 
schools,  army— everything  the  government  does. 

One  little  town  is  a  good  example  of  the  “oil  boom”  in 
Venezuela.  Punto  Fijo  was  only  a  tiny  fishing  village  less 
than  ten  years  ago.  Today  it  has  more  than  10,000  people. 
Its  streets  are  being  paved.  There  are  good  hotels  and 
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shops  where  you  ean  buy  almost  anything.  The  best  refrig¬ 
erator  showeases  stand  in  mud  hut  stores  with  dirt  floors. 
Oil  has  brought  in  money  faster  than  buildings  ean  be 
built.  They  have  not  even  had  time  yet  to  fenee  their  air¬ 
port.  Three  big  airlines  serve  this  town,  but  an  oflieial 
“goat  ehaser  ”  still  has  to  ehase  the  goats  from  the  runway 
before  the  planes  ean  land. 

When  a  eountry  grows  so  fast,  it  has  many  problems. 
One  of  Venezuela’s  biggest  problems  is  edueating  her  peo¬ 
ple  to  keep  up  with  her  industry.  In  every  little  town  in 
North  Ameriea,  there  are  garages  with  meehanies  who  ean 
repair  a  ear.  If  a  radio  or  refrigerator  needs  repair,  there  is 
always  someone  to  fix  it.  We  have  grown  up  with  these 
things  and  our  meehanies  are  educated  to  do  certain  jobs. 
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In  Venezuela  this  is  not  true.  The  modern  machines 
brought  in  by  the  oil  money  are  new  to  these  people.  This 
is  why  in  Venezuela  you  often  see  good  machines  not  in 
use  when  they  need  only  simple  repairs.  Learning  about 
machinery  is  a  part  of  the  education  they  need.  Although 
four  out  of  five  Venezuelans  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
they  are  smart  and  learn  fast. 

Besides  her  oil,  Venezuela  has  whole  mountains  of  iron 
ore,  millions  of  tons  that  have  never  been  touched.  South 
of  the  Orinoco  River  there  are  mountaintops  of  iron  ore 
which  are  not  even  covered  with  earth.  It  will  take  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  “know  how”  to  get  railroads  and  roads 
into  these  far  places.  Whole  towns  will  have  to  be  built  and 
many  people  educated  to  do  the  work,  before  this  iron  can 
bring  still  more  wealth  to  the  little  republic. 

Farming.  There  is  another  side  to  Venezuela’s  story.  Oil 
puts  a  great  deal  of  money  into  the  treasury  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  most  of  the  Venezuelans  have  little  money  of 
their  own.  Wages  have  stayed  low  although  life  in  cities 
and  towns  is  costly.  The  towns  are  crowded  and  rents  are 
high.  Much  food  for  the  cities  has  to  be  imported  and  is, 
therefore,  expensive. 

Most  Venezuelans  live  in  the  country  and  get  their  living 
from  the  soil.  Most  of  the  little  farms  have  only  five  or  six 
acres.  Many  families  do  not  have  enough  food  because  they 
cannot  plant  or  grow  enough  for  their  own  needs  with  their 
hand  tools  and  primitive  methods  of  farming.  There  are 
only  a  few  large  farms  that  use  modern  machinery. 

As  in  all  mountain  countries,  Venezuelan  farmers  plant 
by  altitude.  On  the  lower  levels  of  the  mountains  where  it 
is  hot  and  damp,  they  grow  bananas,  cacao,  and  corn.  Part 
way  up  the  mountainside,  around  3,000  feet,  they  grow 
coffee,  grains,  and  fruit.  At  the  higher  elevations  up  to  10,- 
000  feet,  grain  is  grown.  Still  higher  up,  animals  graze. 
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Like  most  South  Americans,  families  grow  corn,  beans, 
rice,  manioc,  and  bananas  and  other  fruits  for  themselves. 
Although  they  do  not  grow  enough  of  some  of  the  foods 
they  need,  they  grow  more  than  enough  of  other  kinds  of 
foods,  such  as  colfee,  cacao,  and  sugar.  They  sell  the  sur¬ 
plus  to  other  countries. 

The  Venezuelan  government  understands  that  educa¬ 
tion  is  needed  for  agriculture  as  well  as  industry.  With  the 
help  of  advisers  from  the  United  States,  the  people  are 
being  taught  to  plant  many  crops  instead  of  few  crops.  This 
is  called  “diversified  farming.’'  Farmers  need  to  know  how 
to  raise  more  cattle  and  poultry,  more  com  and  rice,  so  that 
each  family  can  have  a  good  living. 

Venezuela  has  real  wealth  in  farm  land  that  is  not  used. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  and  the  llanos  is  much  unused 
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Where  do  you  think  this  Venezuelan  farmer  bought  his  tractor.^ 
'  What  do  you  think  he  will  do  with  the  sugar  from  his  farm.^  Where 

h  is  there  farm  land  in  Venezuela.^ 


Ewing  Galloway 
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land— land  that  is  neither  too  dry  nor  too  wet,  too  hot  nor 
too  cold  for  cattle  raising.  The  grass  which  grows  on  the 
llanos,  however,  does  not  make  good  food  for  cattle.  When 
the  Venezuelans  learn  to  plant  new  grasses,  and  to  control 
animal  diseases,  their  livestock  will  improve.  Already  they 
are  importing  Zebu  cattle.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  not 
bothered  by  ticks  and  mosquitoes  as  much  as  other  kinds 
of  cattle.  Better  transportation  is  also  needed.  Until  there 
are  better  roads,  cattle  have  to  be  driven  several  hundred 
miles  from  the  best  pasture  lands  to  markets,  and  that  does 
not  make  cattle  raising  profitable. 

The  Venezuelans  need  other  improvements  in  their  farm 
lands.  They  need  to  drain  much  swampy  land.  They  need 
to  reforest  their  hills  to  keep  their  soil  from  washing  away. 
They  need  to  know  how  to  control  Weeds  and  how  to  fer¬ 
tilize  their  land.  They  need  clean  water  supplies.  Vene¬ 
zuela  has  only  begun  to  make  real  progress  in  all  these 
problems  because  the  people  have  only  lately  become 
much  interested  in  their  own  government. 

Forest  Products.  The  forests  of  Venezuela  also  yield 
some  products.  One  of  these  is  the  tonka  bean.  The  girls  of 
your  class  will  be  interested  in  the  tonka  bean  because  it  is 
used  in  fine  perfume  and  soap.  The  boys  will  be  interested, 
too,  for  all  boys  like  to  eat.  Many  baked  goods,  ice  creams, 
and  other  products  that  smell  or  taste  good  use  some  of  the 
products  of  the  tonka  bean.  The  crystals  made  from  this 
bean  have  a  delightful  odor  and  taste  something  like  vanilla. 

What  is  this  tonka  bean  and  where  does  it  come  from? 
The  tonka  bean  tree  grows  wild  on  the  hillsides  of  the 
Orinoco  River  valley  in  Venezuela.  It  is  also  common  in 
northern  Brazil,  the  Guianas,  and  Trinidad.  It  is  a  big  tree. 
Sometimes  it  grows  a  hundred  feet  tall  and  is  over  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  beautiful  when  its  purplish  pink 
flowers  are  in  bloom.  It  is  beautiful,  too,  because  bright 
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colored  parrots  like  to  eat  the  tonka  beans  and  are  always 
flying  about  the  trees. 

The  harvest  season  for  tonka  beans  lasts  about  four 
months.  This  is  a  time  of  great  excitement  for  the  families 
who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  River.  For  a  whole 
month  before  the  tonka  beans  are  ready  for  picking,  parties 
go  up  the  river  in  boats  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  little 
canoes  to  heavy  dugouts.  The  current  of  the  river  is  very 
strong,  and  the  Orinoco  is  the  river  next  in  size  to  the  Ama- 
I  zon  and  the  Mississippi.  The  paddlers  have  to  be  very  strong 

and  skilful. 

Every  boatload  of  people  stops  at  all  the  little  villages 
along  the  bank.  They  make  a  social  time  of  these  stops, 
visiting  and  catching  up  on  the  news,  as  they  buy  supplies. 

!i  When  at  last  they  arrive  at  a  place  where  tonka  bean  trees 


Tonka  beans  are  usually  about  three  inches  long  when  they  are 
harvested.  How  are  tonka  beans  used.^ 

Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.S.D.A. 


grow,  each  party  selects  a  spot  for  a  working  center.  The 
men  start  to  build  the  little  huts  which  will  be  the  family 
homes  for  two  or  three  months. 

The  first  step  in  house  building  is  to  fasten  poles  to  four 
trees  to  make  a  square  framework  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  Smaller  poles  are  lashed  across  this  framework  for 
roof  rafters.  Then  the  men  cover  the  roof  with  palm 
branches.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  build  one  of  these  shel¬ 
ters.  When  the  sleeping  hammocks  are  hung  under  the 
thick  cover  of  palm  branches,  the  people  are  all  ready  to 
go  to  work. 

The  men  gather  the  nuts  and  the  women  take  care  of  the 
children  and  do  the  cooking.  The  stove  is  just  a  few  stones 
arranged  in  a  circle  on  the  ground.  The  fire  is  made  of  char¬ 
coal  and  the  cooking  is  done  in  iron  pots.  Big  bananas. 


Why  is  the  Orinoco  River  an  important  highway  in  Venezuela.^ 
Find  the  Orinoco  River  on  the  map,  page  241. 

Ewing  Galloway 


called  plantains,  and  the  breadfruit  that  grows  on  trees,  fur¬ 
nish  much  of  their  food.  Sometimes  the  people  fish,  or  hunt 
animals  and  birds  in  the  woods,  but  if  the  beans  are  already 
ripe  they  start  at  once  to  collect  them. 

Gathering  tonka  beans  seems  to  be  fun,  like  camping 
out.  Men,  women,  and  children  laugh  and  sing  as  they 
work.  Everyday  they  start  to  work  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up. 
They  gather  the  beans  from  the  trees  nearest  their  little 
houses  first.  After  these  are  all  picked  they  go  farther  and 
farther  back  into  the  woods.  Sometimes  they  go  so  far  that 
they  must  stay  away  for  a  week  or  two.  When  night  comes, 
they  climb  into  their  hammocks  between  trees  and  put  a 
few  banana  leaves  or  palm  branches  over  them  to  keep  off 
the  rain. 

Though  gathering  the  beans  is  fun,  the  work  that  follows 
is  not.  It  is  real  work.  Each  bean  is  enclosed  in  a  hard  shell 
which  has  to  be  broken  open.  These  people  have  only  ham¬ 
mers  and  stones  with  which  to  do  this.  As  the  shells  are 
broken,  the  pods  inside  are  removed  and  are  spread  in  the 
sun  to  dry.  The  pods  shrivel  until  they  are  about  the  color 
of  a  dried  prune.  Then  the  bean  is  ready  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  pod.  Last,  the  beans  are  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry  for 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into 
bags  for  market. 

On  the  way  back  home,  the  pickers  again  stop  at  every 
little  village  to  visit  and  have  some  fun.  When  they  get 
down  river  to  a  port,  they  sell  their  beans.  They  will  go  on 
another  expedition  during  the  next  harvest  season. 

Before  the  beans  are  shipped  to  the  United  States,  where 
most  of  them  go,  they  are  sent  to  Port-of-Spain  on  the 
island  of  Trinidad.  There  are  factories  which  prepare  the 
tonka  beans  for  market.  More  and  more  uses  are  being  found 
for  the  tonka  bean  as  time  goes  on.  This  tree  will  supply 
more  and  more  money  for  the  countries  in  which  it  grows. 
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Town  Life  in  Venezuela.  Most  Venezuelans  seem  to  be 
leisurely  people  who  enjoy  their  homes  and  their  families. 
The  country  is  full  of  watches  and  clocks  but  no  one  seems 
to  look  at  them.  People  do  things  when  they  take  the  notion, 
not  before,  and  not  after.  To  be  late  to  a  party  or  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  appointment  is  a  fault  easily  forgiven  since  everyone 
does  it.  A  Venezuelan  makes  a  business  appointment 
‘‘sometime  toward  evening,”  never  for  an  exact  hour.  To 
Venezuelans  this  is  perfectly  all  right.  They  do  not  believe 
in  hurry  or  worry.  We  North  Americans  often  annoy  them. 
They  feel  that  we  do  not  look  at  beautiful  things,  or  even 
enjoy  our  food,  because  we  are  always  in  such  a  rush.  Per¬ 
haps  this  is  true.  What  do  you  think? 

The  homes  of  well-to-do  people  in  Venezuela,  as  in  all 
other  South  American  countries,  are  kept  by  servants.  Each 
one  has  her  duties.  One  works  in  the  kitchen,  another  does 
the  inside  work,  and  a  third  does  the  laundry.  None  of 
them  would  undertake  two  of  these  kinds  of  work.  The  in¬ 
side  maid  would  never  cook,  nor  the  laundress  make  a 
bed.  Three  maids  is  the  smallest  number  for  any  “respect¬ 
able”  household.  Sometimes  a  wealthy  home  has  as  many 
as  fifteen  or  twenty  servants.  The  lady  of  the  house  does  no 
work  herself  but  directs  the  work  of  the  servants. 

Often  children,  who  sometimes  work  without  pay,  live 
among  the  servants.  Venezuela  now  has  government 
workers  who  inspect  houses  where  these  children  work. 
The  children  must  be  kept  clean  and  well  fed  and  be 
looked  after  by  someone  in  the  household.  A  child  under 
fourteen  is  no  longer  allowed  to  work  in  a  factory,  but 
there  is  no  age  too  young  for  servants  in  the  house.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  as  young  as  eight  years  old.  As  they  learn 
how  to  do  the  work,  they  may  be  paid  about  five  dollars 
a  month.  Older  servants  get  twenty-five  dollars  a  month, 
with  three  rolls  of  bread  each  day  as  part  of  their  wages. 
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No  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  family  ever  touches  a  broom 
or  washes  a  dish.  She  never  moves  a  plate  from  the  table  to 
the  kitchen  or  scours  a  dish  or  washes  a  handkerchief.  No 
‘‘respectable’"  person  eats  in  the  kitchen  in  Venezuela.  That 
is  where  the  servants  eat,  and  their  food  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  the  family. 

All  Venezuelans,  rich  or  poor,  would  rather  do  without 
bread  than  without  rice.  Everyone  eats  it  twice  every  day. 
Sometimes  people  fry  it;  sometimes  they  cook  it  in  only 
a  little  water,  sometimes  in  a  great  deal  of  water.  Some¬ 
times  they  add  little  bits  of  ham  or  sausage,  or  nuts,  to  it. 
Every  day  Venezuelans  also  eat  many  delicious  vegetables, 
corn  dishes,  cheeses,  and  fruits. 

So  many  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables  grow  in  Venezuela 
that  even  most  Venezuelans  do  not  know  them  all.  In  spite 
of  this,  the  rich  people  buy  many  canned  goods  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  poor  often  do  without.  Many  foods 
are  grown  too  far  from  markets  to  be  brought  over  the  bad 
roads. 

Coffee  is  a  favorite  drink  and  every  family  has  a  favorite 
way  of  preparing  it.  In  some  places  they  drink  it  as  black  as 
ink,  without  sugar.  In  other  places  they  make  it  as  we  do, 
but  add  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  and  hot  milk. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  fix  one  of  the  cool  drinks  that 
Venezuelans  like.  Make  fresh  lemonade  or  limeade,  but  use 
brown  sugar  instead  of  white  sugar.  It  has  a  pleasant  and 
a  different  ffavor.  This  is  a  favorite  with  all  Venezuelans. 

A  favorite  dessert  is  made  of  bananas.  It  is  made  by 
sprinkling  bananas  with  cracker  crumbs,  cinnamon,  and 
powdered  sugar  and  baking  them  slowly  in  the  oven. 

Venezuelans  enjoy  the  theater  very  much,  just  as  most 
South  Americans  do.  They  see  some  Spanish  movies  that 
are  made  in  Mexico  and  in  Argentina,  but  most  of  their 
movies  are  in  English  with  Spanish  sub-titles.  Most 
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theaters  in  the  big  cities  run  three  daily  shows,  showing  a 
different  picture  at  each  of  the  shows.  In  the  smaller  towns 
movies  are  usually  shown  in  the  evening  out  of  doors.  The 
theater  is  just  rows  of  benches  with  a  fence  around  them. 
It  is  fun  to  watch  a  movie  under  a  tropical  sky,  with  the 
moon  and  stars  overhead.  Venezuelans  are  also  fond  of 
plays.  They  have  small  theaters  where  their  own  plays  are 
given.  Once  in  a  while  in  Caracas,  they  have  an  opera  or  a 
concert. 

All  South  Americans  like  to  dance.  In  every  city  there 
are  many  places  where  they  go  in  family  groups  to  dance. 
If  young  people  go  to  a  dance,  they  must  always  have  a 
chaperon  with  them. 

In  the  world  of  sports  Venezuelans  enjoy  all  the  games 
that  we  do.  They  ride  horseback,  go  hunting,  climb  moun¬ 
tains,  go  hiking,  and  bicycling.  There  are  baseball,  football, 
and  basketball  teams.  People  play  tennis  and  golf.  They  row 
and  swim  and  sail.  In  fact,  Venezuelans,  like  all  South 
Americans,  enjoy  sports  so  much  that  many  of  them  take  an 
active  part  in  several  kinds. 

People  in  Venezuela  like  to  play  baseball.  What  else  do  they  like 
to  do  for  recreation.^ 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey 


Guiana 


Guiana,  which  is  also  on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South 
America,  is  not  a  republic.  Guiana  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  One  part  belongs  to  Great  Britain,  one  to  France, 
and  one  to  the  Netherlands.  All  three  Guianas  are  thinly 
populated,  with  large  parts  still  almost  unknown. 

Plantations  and  towns  have  grown  up  along  the  coast 
where  the  land  is  so  low  that  it  has  to  be  diked  and  drained, 
as  in  Holland.  The  climate  is  hot,  with  only  the  sea  breezes 
to  help  cool  the  air. 

Very  little  is  known  about  inland  Guiana.  Dense  forests 
cover  nearly  all  the  land.  Far  inland  there  are  high  plateaus 
and  mountains.  These  mountains,  too,  are  covered  with 
forests  so  thick  that  men  can  hardly  get  through  them.  The 
whole  inland  section  of  the  Guianas  is  known  to  be  rich  in 
forest  products  and  is  believed  to  be  rich  in  many  kinds  of 
minerals.  But  only  a  few  Indians  live  beyond  the  river 
banks  in  these  hot  and  humid  forests.  Mining  has  always 
been  done  only  near  the  coast.  Gold  and  diamonds  are 
washed  from  gravel  beds  that  have  been  used  so  long  that 
there  is  little  treasure  left.  The  mining  treasure  of  these 
days  is  bauxite,  the  clay-like  substance  that  supplies  alumi¬ 
num. 

The  future  of  Guiana  will  probably  be  in  the  cattle  in¬ 
dustry.  There  are  lands  in  the  interior  where  cattle  would 
thrive.  But  roads  are  needed  to  open  this  country  to  set¬ 
tlers.  Today  roads  exist  only  in  the  coast  region.  Otherwise 
transportation  is  over  rough  trails  or  on  the  rivers.  Even 
river  transportation  is  poor  because  the  little  rivers  are  full 
of  rapids  and  falls  over  which  boats  cannot  go. 

Someday,  perhaps,  a  few  short  railroads  will  be  built  to 
connect  the  forest  lands  with  the  coast.  Now  there  are  only 
a  few  short  railroad  lines  in  the  British  section. 
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British  Guiana  is  peopled  mostly  by  Negroes  and  Hindus 
who  were  brought  to  this  colony  to  work  in  the  mines  and 
on  the  sugar  plantations.  From  what  country  do  Hindus 
come?  (Page  231.)  There  are  few  native  Indians  or  white 
people.  Georgetown,  the  capital,  is  a  small  city  built  below 
sea  level.  All  the  houses  are  built  on  piles,  driven  deep  into 
the  land  which  has  been  drained  by  pipes  and  canals. 

Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana)  is  a  land  of  many  languages, 
peopled  by  Negroes,  Ghinese,  Hindus,  and  Javanese.  They 
too  came  to  work  in  mines  and  on  sugar  plantations.  Para¬ 
maribo,  the  only  city,  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river.  There  is  no 
industry  except  the  shipping  of  a  little  sugar  and  a  few 
forest  products. 

French  Guiana  was  first  used  as  a  place  to  send  convicts 
from  France.  The  people  today  are  mostly  descendants  of 
these  French  and  of  the  Negroes  and  Indo-Chinese  who 
were  brought  in  as  laborers.  Cayenne  is  only  a  little  tropical 
town,  uncomfortable  and  hot. 

Britain,  France,  and  the  Netherlands  are  all  beginning  to 
spend  more  money  in  the  Guianas.  Boads  are  being  built 
and  people  are  arriving  to  open  mines  and  gather  the  forest 
products.  There  is  wealth  in  the  Guianas  to  be  developed. 
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Things  to  Do  Together 


1.  A  time  chart  will  help  you  to  understand  the  history  of  the 
countries  of  Latin  America.  On  it  will  be  the  important  events  which 
have  happened  in  these  countries  since  1400.  How  many  hundreds 
of  years  ago  was  that? 

Here  is  how  to  make  the  chart: 

Paste  eight  sheets  of  plain  paper  end  to  end  to  make  one  long 
piece  of  paper.  Paste  each  end  around  a  smooth  stick,  somewhat 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  paper.  Fasten  a  small  ring  in  the  middle 
of  one  stick  to  use  to  hang  up  the  scroll.  The  stick  in  the  other  end 
will  act  as  a  weight  to  hold  down  the  scroll. 

Divide  the  long  strip  of  paper  into  six  sections.  Each  section  rep¬ 
resents  a  century.  Why  must  each  section  be  the  same  size?  Draw 
a  dotted  line  through  the  middle  of  each  section  to  divide  the  cen¬ 
turies  into  halves. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  record  the  important  events.  Turn  back  to 
pages  143,  206,  and  234  to  find  significant  dates  and  events  for  Mex¬ 
ico,  Central  America,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Caribbean.  Write  these 
dates  and  events  in  the  proper  order  on  the  time  scroll.  Add  the 
dates  given  for  this  chapter.  Then,  as  you  study  about  the  rest  of 
the  Latin  American  countries,  you  should  add  more  significant  dates 
and  events  for  them.  When  you  finish  the  year,  your  story  of  Latin 
America  will  be  complete. 

2.  Do  you  like  riddles?  Try  having  each  member  of  the  class  pre¬ 
pare  one.  Write  each  one  neatly  on  a  slip  of  paper.  Fold  it  and  place 
them  all  in  a  “grab  bag”  for  drawing.  This  riddle  game  can  be 
played  for  people,  places,  events,  or  products.  Here  is  one  riddle. 
Sometimes  I  am  dry.  Sometimes  1  am  wet.  I  am  in  two  countries.  I 
am  always  hot.  I  have  a  plain  name.  What  am  I?  The  answer  is  the 
llanos. 

3.  Did  you  ever  notice  travel  posters  in  railway  or  bus  stations? 
Make  travel  posters  for  Colombia  and  Venezuela.  Be  sure  to  picture 
the  things  which  you  think  would  be  most  likely  to  attract  a  visitor 
to  these  countries. 

4.  Remember  the  activities  you  are  continuing  throughout  this 
study  of  Latin  America.  Add  information  from  this  chapter  to  your 
relief  map,  “Class  List  of  New  Words,”  bulletin  board,  and  products 
display. 
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5.  Think  again  about  the  following  suggestions.  If  you  have  done 
some  of  these  things,  you  may  wish  to  add  to  them.  If  you  have 
not  done  them,  you  may  wish  to  start  one  of  them. 

Drawing  pictures,  number  1,  page  72. 

Story  telling,  number  2,  page  72. 

Moving  picture,  number  3,  page  204. 

Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  What  is  “black  gold”?  What  does  it  mean  to  Colombia’s  and 
Venezuela’s  growth  and  prosperity? 

2.  Why  has  Colombia  so  many  kinds  of  climate? 

3.  Why  were  slaves  brought  to  the  Caribbean  lands? 

4.  Why  do  few  people  live  on  the  llanos? 

5.  How  is  oil  taken  from  well  to  shipside? 

6.  Why  is  coffee  a  good  crop  for  a  small  farmer  in  Colombia? 

7.  Why  is  so  much  building  going  on  in  Venezuela? 

8.  Why  do  most  Venezuelans  hve  in  the  northern  mountain 
section? 

9.  Why  are  the  people  of  Venezuela  largely  a  mixture  of  Indian, 
Negro,  and  European  blood? 

10.  Why  is  it  important  that  Venezuelans  be  educated? 

11.  Why  is  the  government  of  Venezuela  rich  and  many  of  the 
people  very  poor? 

12.  What  three  European  countries  govern  the  Guianas? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Tell  the  story  of  “El  Dorado.” 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  greatest  hero  of  these  t\vo  countries. 

3.  Tell  a  little  of  the  history  of  Bogota  and  of  how  people  live 
there  today. 

4.  Tell  about  Colombia’s  salt  mines. 

5.  Tell  about  a  ride  in  a  truck,  plane,  or  canoe  in  Venezuela. 

6.  Name  three  products  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  and  tell  a 
few  facts  about  each  one.  Show  on  a  map  where  they  are  produced. 

7.  Tell  a  few  interesting  facts  about  the  Venezuelan  people  and 
how  they  live. 

8.  Name  some  things  that  we  use  every  day  in  our  homes  that  are 
made  of  material  that  comes  mostly  from  the  Guianas. 
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Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Caribbean  Lands  by  Frances  Carpenter  (American). 

South  America  Roundabout  by  Agnes  Rothery  (Dodd). 

Little  Jungle  Village  ( Guianas )  by  Jo  Bessie  M.  Waldeck  ( Viking ) . 
Child  of  Colombia  by  Pearl  Kerser  Wimberley  (Dutton). 


Lands  along  the  Caribbean  at  a  Glance 

Colombia 


Population  11,000,000 
Area  440,000  square  miles 

Capital  Bogota  (pop.  500,- 

000) 

Important  Events 

1525— Santa  Marta  founded 
1533— Cartagena  founded 
1538— Bogota  founded 
1586— English  attacked  Cartagena 
1697— French  attacked  Cartagena 
1735— Fortress  of  Cartagena 
completed 

1810-1819— War  of  independence 


Principal  Exports 

coffee,  petroleum,  bananas,  hides, 
platinum,  gold 


1819-1830— Gran  Colombia  es¬ 
tablished;  included  Colombia, 
Venezuela,  and  Ecuador. 
1835— First  coffee  exported 
1886— Present  constitution 
1891— First  bananas  shipped 
1920— First  commercial  airline  in 
Western  Hemisphere 


Venezuela 


Population  4,600,000 
Area  352,000  square  miles 

Capital  Caracas  (pop.  400,- 

000) 

Important  Events 
1498— Discovered  by  Columbus 
1517— First  settlement 
1548— Cattle  introduced 
1567— Caracas  founded 
1784— Coffee  introduced 


Principal  Exports 

petroleum,  coffee,  cacao,  gold, 
livestock 


1819-1830— Venezuela  part  of 
Gran  Colombia 
1835— First  railroad 
1854— Slavery  abolished 
1918— Oil  fields  opened 
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Brazil 


I 


Brazil,  like  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  our  own  country,  is  a 
nation  made  up  of  states.  Brazil  has  twenty  states.  Although 
it  is  usually  called  just  Brazil,  the  complete  name  is  the 
United  States  of  Brazil. 

Brazil  is  larger  than  our  United  States,  drained  by  a  river 
system  larger  than  the  Mississippi  system.  It  is  a  land  of 
great  plains,  vast  plateaus,  jungle  lowlands,  and  rich  moun¬ 
tains.  Study  the  map  and  see  where  these  kinds  of  land  are. 
Almost  any  crop  known  to  man  can  be  grown  somewhere 
in  Brazil.  Almost  any  kind  of  tree  and  plant  can  be  seen 
somewhere  there.  More  kinds  of  minerals  are  found  in 
Brazil  than  in  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

If  you  visit  this  country,  you  would  have  many  experi¬ 
ences  seeing  all  these  things.  You  would  ride  on  rough 
trails  in  an  oxcart,  on  excellent  roads  in  an  automobile,  or 
in  the  most  modern  of  trains.  You  would  sail  for  many  miles 
up  the  rivers  in  a  luxury  liner  and  then  push  on  in  a  dugout 
canoe.  You  would  fly  in  little  planes  that  land  in  fields  and 
in  luxurious  planes  that  use  big  airports.  But  wherever  you 
went,  you  would  enjoy  yourself,  for  most  Brazilians  are 
friendly  and  courteous  people  who  are  happy  to  show  you 
their  country. 

How  Brazilian  People  Live.  The  Brazilian  people  are  a 
mixture  of  peoples,  as  we  are  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  Portuguese  (that  is  also  the  national  language) 
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people  plus  some  Italian,  German,  French,  Dutch,  Indian, 
Swiss,  Spanish,  African,  Belgian,  Polish,  Swedish,  and  Rus¬ 
sian.  The  whole  adds  up  to  a  new  nationality— Brazilian. 

Brazilians  live  much  the  kind  of  modem  life  that  we  do. 
They  enjoy  new  inventions,  stylish  clothes,  the  latest  jokes, 
music,  and  world  news.  They  have  radios,  television  sets, 
and  movies.  You  can  find  many  of  these  things  even  in 
the  remote  villages.  In  every  village,  you  will  find  at  least 
one  or  two  families  with  a  sewing  machine. 

One  difference  between  us  and  Brazilians  is  usually 
noticed  by  visitors.  We  North  Americans  have  more  hur¬ 
ried  ways.  Because  we  seem  to  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Brazil¬ 
ians  often  think  we  are  rude.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not 
always  understand  their  lack  of  hurry  and  long  business 
conferences  over  cups  of  coffee. 

Another  difference  between  us  and  the  Brazilians  is  the 
size  of  families.  Brazilians  usually  have  more  children  than 
our  families  have  and,  as  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
apt  to  have  come  from  big  families,  there  are  many  aunts 
and  uncles  and  cousins.  The  big  families  love  to  get  to¬ 
gether  for  everyone’s  Saint’s  Day,  and  for  other  family 
occasions.  Saint’s  Days  are  celebrated  instead  of  birthdays. 
Each  child  is  named  for  a  Saint  and  his  Saint’s  Day  is  the 
day  the  church  has  set  aside  to  honor  that  Saint.  Old  and 
young  have  fun  together  at  these  family  celebrations. 

In  the  old  days  married  sons  and  daughters  often  lived 
with  their  parents.  This  custom  is  dying  out  in  the  large 
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cities  where  apartment  houses  are  now  becoming  popular. 
Most  apartments  are  too  small  for  more  than  one  family. 

There  is  a  great  feeling  of  love  among  all  the  members  of 
a  family.  Older  brothers  and  sisters  enjoy  talking  and  play¬ 
ing  with  the  little  ones.  They  play  with  the  youngest  baby 
as  they  would  a  doll,  and  admire  everything  he  says  and 
does.  Older  children  talk  about  all  sorts  of  things  with 
younger  ones,  and  the  younger  ones  never  seem  bashful  or 
afraid.  Everyone  in  the  family  does  things  for  the  others 
and  respects  their  interests  and  rights.  Children  continue  to 
obey  their  fathers  and  mothers,  even  after  they  are  grown 
up  and  have  children  of  their  own.  The  parents  today  are 
eager  for  their  children  to  live  in  modern  ways.  A  Brazilian 
is  proud  of  his  daughter  if  she  studies  for  a  career.  He  en¬ 
courages  his  wife  and  daughter  to  vote.  This  was  not  true  in 
colonial  days  when  the  woman  stayed  strictly  at  home  and 
seldom  went  out  except  to  church. 

Throughout  Brazil,  people  have  a  big  family  luncheon  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Even  people  who  work  in  the  city  go 
home  for  the  midday  meal.  Usually  black  beans  and  rice 
are  served,  no  matter  what  else.  The  rice  is  dry  and  the 
beans  are  used  like  gravy,  over  the  rice.  One  of  the  favorite 
dishes  is  a  stew  of  beans  cooked  with  smoked  or  salted 
meat.  Over  this,  a  dry  meal  made  of  manioc  flour  is  sprin¬ 
kled.  Probably  this  flour  would  seem  to  you  to  have  little 
flavor.  Foods  which  are  new  to  us  often  do  not  taste  good 
until  we  develop  a  taste  for  them. 

Another  favorite  Brazilian  dish  is  thin  beef  steak,  well 
pounded  and  then  fried.  Often  two  of  these  little  pieces  of 
thin  beef  steak  are  served,  each  with  a  fried  egg  on  top. 
This  dish  is  called  ‘'eggs  on  horseback.'’  People  eat  this  dish 
as  we  do  ham  and  eggs.  A  popular  dessert  is  cheese  served 
with  very  sweet,  thick  quince  jam.  In  northern  Brazil 
where  palm  trees  are  common,  much  of  the  cooking  is  done 
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with  coconut  milk.  Shrimp  are  plentiful  and  are  used  in 
many  ways. 

Every  kind  of  fruit  grows  in  Brazil  and  most  people  have 
plenty  of  it  to  eat.  There  are  pineapples,  avocados,  ba¬ 
nanas,  oranges,  and  dozens  of  other  delicious  fruits  the 
names  of  which  you  could  not  remember.  Probably,  you 
will  never  even  see  them  in  the  United  States  because  they 
are  not  shipped  out  of  Brazil. 

The  Story  of  Brazil.  Brazil’s  past  plays  an  important  part 
in  her  way  of  life  today.  Let  us  read  something  of  her  early 
times. 

Eight  years  after  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  explorer  named  Cabral  ( kd-bral' ) ,  landed  on  what  is 
now  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  claimed  it  for  his  king.  Do  you 
remember  that  a  line  had  been  run  north  and  south 
through  South  America,  granting  everything  west  of  the 
line  to  Spain  and  everything  east  of  it  to  Portugal?  This  is 
important  to  remember,  for  it  explains  why  the  Portuguese 
were  exploring  this  part  of  the  New  World.  Cabral’s  dis¬ 
covery  was  on  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  line.  Other  Portu¬ 
guese  men  came  to  explore  and  settle  the  coast  of  Brazil. 
Before  1565  the  cities  of  Recife  ( re-se'fe ) ,  Salvador,  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (re'o  Ad  jd-ner'o),  and  Sao  Paulo  (souh  pou'loo) 
were  all  started.  How  long  was  this  before  the  first  English 
settlement  in  North  America? 

About  the  time  Cabral  made  his  claim,  a  Spaniard,  Pinzon 
(pen-son'),  also  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Brazil,  farther 
north.  He  and  his  men  were  surprised  to  see  a  broad  band 
of  yellow  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic.  They  were  still 
more  suprised  to  find  that  this  yellow  band  was  a  body  of 
fresh  water,  so  large  that  they  thought  it  was  a  sea.  They 
called  it  the  “Fresh  Water  Sea.”  When  they  realized  that  it 
was  the  mouth  of  a  river,  exploring  parties  were  sent  up  the 
river.  They  did  not  get  far  though.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
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end  to  the  river,  and  certainly  there  was  no  end  to  the  in¬ 
sects  or  the  jungle.  Discouraged,  they  soon  turned  back. 
The  Spanish  explorer  claimed  this  river  for  Spain.  Since  the 
area  was  east  of  the  line  drawn  up  to  separate  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  lands,  however,  Spain  had  to  give  up  her  claim. 

It  was  a  Spanish  explorer,  nevertheless,  who  first  ex¬ 
plored  the  length  of  this  great  river,  which  is  now  called 
the  Amazon  River.  This  is  the  story,  and  it  starts  not  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  but  in  the  land  which  today  is  Ecuador. 

After  Pizarro  conquered  the  ancient  Inca  city  of  Quito  in 
1534,  he  got  the  idea  that  there  were  riches  in  the  jungle 
lands  east  of  that  city.  The  riches  he  heard  about  were  cin¬ 
namon  trees,  not  gold. 

With  a  great  company  of  Spaniards  and  Indians,  horses, 
and  pigs,  Pizarro’s  brother  set  out  to  find  these  trees.  The 
expedition  did  not  go  well.  The  head-hunting  Indians  fell 
upon  them  and  the  Inca  Indian  porters  ran  away.  Many 
Spaniards  died  of  fever  and  of  hunger.  The  party  found 
only  a  few  poor  cinnamon  tiees. 

Finally,  the  exploring  party  had  to  stop  by  the  banks  of  a 
small  river.  Where  the  river  went  no  one  knew,  but  they 
thought  they  were  more  apt  to  find  food  ahead  of  them 
than  behind  them. 

One  of  the  Spaniards,  Orellana,  was  sent  ahead  with  a 
few  men  to  see  if  he  could  find  food.  They  set  out  in  a  little 
boat,  which  they  had  built,  and  never  returned.  Orellana 
just  kept  on,  down  the  small  river  and  into  the  great  river 
beyond,  never  knowing  where  he  was,  but  finding  new 
things  every  day.  He  found  some  food,  and  some  friendly 
Indians.  He  found  some  unfriendly  Indians,  too.  He  found 
shores  which  were  often  so  thick  with  vegetation  that  his 
men  could  find  no  place  to  land.  He  fought  a  tribe  of 
“woman  warriors”  and  named  the  river  “Amazon.”  ( Some¬ 
one  in  the  class  might  look  up  the  story  of  the  ancient 
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Greek  ‘‘Amazons,”  for  whom  Cabral  named  this  river,  to 
tell  to  the  class. )  So  it  was  that  the  Amazon  was  explored, 
not  by  Portuguese  sailing  up  the  river  from  the  ocean,  but 
by  Spanish  who  traveled  down  the  mighty  river  to  its 
mouth. 

You  will  recall  that  the  Portuguese,  as  well  as  the  Span¬ 
ish,  were  more  interested  in  the  mines  of  their  new  terri¬ 
tories  than  in  the  products  of  the  land.  When  the  Portu¬ 
guese  king  learned  that  there  were  some  valuable  minerals 
in  Brazil,  he  granted  huge  provinces  to  each  of  fifteen  men. 
He  made  these  men  governors  of  their  provinces,  and  each 
one  had  great  authority  over  the  people  who  lived  on  his 
lands.  The  king  even  said  that  the  land  could  be  passed  on 
from  father  to  son.  These  men  were  almost  “little  kings.” 
Some  descendants  of  these  men  still  own  vast  amounts  of 
land  today. 

This  plan  did  not  work  well  because  in  those  days  Portu¬ 
gal  was  “a  long  time”  away  from  Brazil.  The  Portuguese 
king  could  not  manage  so  many  governors  scattered  over  a 
big  land  so  far  away.  Therefore,  he  sent  a  governor-general 
to  rule  the  whole  colony.  He  made  Bahia  ( ba-e'd ) ,  now  Sal¬ 
vador,  the  capital.  This  government  worked  fairly  well  for 
a  while.  The  Brazilians  were  glad  to  have  the  governor- 
general’s  troops  nearby  when  some  French  people  tried  to 
take  the  harbor  at  Rio. 

But  the  Portuguese  governor-general  soon  lost  his  power, 
for  Portugal  was  conquered  by  Spain.  The  Spanish  king 
ruled  Portugal  for  sixty  years  and  during  that  time  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  colonists  in  Brazil.  Each  little  settle¬ 
ment  had  to  govern  itself  because  there  was  no  one  else  to 
help.  The  Brazilians  had  to  learn  to  manage  their  own 
affairs.  They  also  had  to  learn  to  defend  themselves.  The 
British,  French,  and  Dutch  kept  landing  on  their  coast,  try¬ 
ing  to  take  the  settlements  and  establish  claims  to  the  land. 
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The  colonists  of  Brazil  fought  off  these  attacks  and  learned 
a  little  about  “sticking  together”  in  the  fighting.  ( The  only 
part  of  South  America  that  is  now  left  to  the  British, 
French,  and  Dutch,  are  the  three  little  Guianas  which  you 
have  just  been  studying.  If  you  will  look  at  your  map,  you 
will  see  that  they  seem  to  be  almost  a  part  of  Brazil. ) 

Soon  after  the  sixty  years  of  Spanish  rule  was  over,  when 
Portugal  was  again  ruling  Brazil,  gold  and  diamonds  were 
found  in  the  mountains  in  southeastern  Brazil.  Then  Brazil 
had  her  first  “boom.”  People  rushed  to  the  mines  to  stake 
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out  their  claims.  Little  towns  grew  quickly.  In  a  few  years 
Spain  allowed  the  line  to  be  moved  farther  west  to  include 
in  the  Portuguese  part  some  of  the  settlements  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  gold  rush.  Look  at  your  two  maps,  pages  35  and  276. 
Notice  how  much  larger  Brazil  is  today  than  the  lands 
given  to  Portugal  by  the  Pope  when  he  drew  the  Line  of 
Demarcation  in  1493. 

Brazil’s  troubles  were  not  over,  however.  Each  of  the 
“little  kings ’’  wanted  to  run  his  own  land  in  his  own  way 
while  the  new  Portuguese  king  wanted  to  “hold  a  tighter 
rein  ”  on  them.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  story  of  Bonifacio 
happened  (page  102).  Do  you  remember  that,  when  Na¬ 
poleon  was  about  to  march  into  Portugal,  the  Portuguese 
king  brought  his  family  and  court  to  Rio  de  Janeiro?  Do 
you  recall  how  Brazil  changed  the  government  from  a  mon¬ 
archy  with  a  king  to  a  republic  with  a  president? 

Brazilians  did  not  write  their  present  constitution,  which 
is  somewhat  like  ours,  until  1946.  Fair  and  just  laws  are 
written  into  this  constitution.  The  old  and  the  sick  are 
cared  for.  Child  labor  is  forbidden,  and  there  is  a  national 
health  program.  Through  this  program  the  government  is 
fighting  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  Mosquitoes  are  so  well 
controlled  that  in  many  towns  and  cities  window  screens 
are  not  needed.  Many  cities  have  good  water  and  sewage 
systems.  The  government  is  doing  excellent  work  in  pro¬ 
viding  good  housing  for  the  people  and  in  helping  them  to 
own  their  own  small  farms,  homes,  and  businesses. 

Brazil  provides  still  another  service  for  the  people.  In 
this  land  there  are  many  snakes.  The  health  department 
has  a  snake  farm  at  Sao  Paulo.  Here,  the  Brazilians  make 
serum  that  is  used  to  counteract  the  poison  in  snake  bites. 
Brazil  provides  this  service  not  only  for  Brazilians  but  for 
many  countries  throughout  the  world.  Without  it  many 
people  would  lose  their  lives. 


The  snakes  are  kept  in  a  small  clean  park,  in  little  dome¬ 
shaped  concrete  huts.  The  park  is  surrounded  by  a  moat 
(a  ditch  of  water)  with  cement  walls  to  keep  the  snakes 
in.  There  is  an  iron  fence  around  the  moat  to  keep  people 
from  falling  in! 

To  make  the  serum,  the  snakes  first  have  to  be  “milked.” 
A  man  grasps  a  snake  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  holds  it  in 
the  air.  He  gently  squeezes  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  the 
thick  yellow  drops  of  poison  from  the  snake’s  fangs  are 
caught  in  a  bottle.  Of  course,  he  has  to  be  an  expert  at  this 
or  he  would  get  bitten,  or  he  might  injure  the  snake.  If  a 
snake  is  injured  it  cannot  make  more  poison,  so  that  it  can 
be  “milked ’’  again  in  two  weeks’  time,  as  is  usually  done. 

How  does  this  snake  farm  in  S^o  Paulo  help  people  in  Brazil  and 
in  other  countries.^  Who  runs  it.^ 


Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau 


Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  capital  city  from  which  all  these  gov¬ 
ernment  services  are  run  is  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  word  rio 
in  Portuguese  (and  in  Spanish)  means  “river.”  Long  ago 


!  when  the  Portuguese  sailors  sailed  down  the  Brazilian 

11  shore,  they  named  the  places  they  found  by  the  day  of  the 

I*  year  on  which  they  found  them.  They  thought  this  bay  was 

il  a  river  and  they  named  it  “River  of  the  First  of  January” 

^  which  has  become  shortened  now  to  “River  of  January”  or 

g  “Rio  de  Janeiro”  and,  more  often,  to  just  “Rio.” 

I  A  taxi  driver,  who  was  showing  the  city  to  some  visitors, 

said  that  Rio  was  a  “magic  city  that  hung  between  earth 
and  water.”  If  you  will  study  the  picture,  you  will  see  how 
,i  true  this  is.  The  ocean  is  on  one  side  of  the  city  with  the 

|j  mountains  directly  behind  it.  There  is  magic  in  the  beauty 

of  the  blue  sky,  the  harbor,  and  the  beach.  The  tall  white 
|i  buildings  stand  out  against  the  mountains  and  the  streets 

j  are  lined  with  trees.  It  is  small  wonder  that  this  city  is  con¬ 

sidered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  in  the  world. 

I  The  harbor  at  Rio  is  not  only  beautiful,  it  is  also  very  use¬ 

ful.  Ships  from  all  over  the  world  crowd  the  docks  along  the 
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water  front.  They  bring  in  machinery,  steel,  automobiles, 
wheat,  oil,  coal,  and  paper  and  take  away  coffee,  hides, 
meat,  manganese,  and  iron  ore.  From  the  early  days  of 
Brazil,  Rio  has  been  a  busy  port.  It  has  especially  been  busy 
since  the  discovery  of  minerals  and  the  coffee  and  cotton 
industries  have  opened  up  the  area  inland. 

When  Rio  was  first  settled,  no  one  could  see  that  it  was 
going  to  grow  into  as  large  a  city  as  it  is  today.  Now  the 
city  is  overcrowded  and  needs  more  land  for  buildings. 
Room  is  needed  for  government  buildings  and  homes  for 
government  workers.  Rio  is  near  good  coffee,  sugar,  and 
cotton  country.  Room  is  needed  for  factories,  warehouses, 
docks  for  ships,  and  houses  for  factory  workers.  Rio  is  a 
popular  place  for  visitors.  Room  is  needed  for  hotels  and 
apartment  houses.  The  government  has  had  to  tear  down 
parts  of  the  mountains  and  dump  them  into  the  bay  to 
make  more  flat  land  for  these  buildings. 

It  is  fun  to  go  shopping  in  Rio.  During  shopping  hours  two 
important  streets  are  used  only  by  people  who  are  walking. 
These  streets  are  narrow,  but  they  are  wide  enough  for 


I 

» 
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crowds  of  people,  who  are  in  no  hurry,  to  saunter  from  one 
shop  to  another  and  look  at  the  window  displays.  There  are 
all  sorts  of  stores,  but  each  store  usually  sells  only  a  few 
kinds  of  things.  You  will  see  a  book  store,  a  stocking  store, 
or  a  men’s  shirt  store.  Some  stores  sell  only  silk,  others  only 
umbrellas,  and  others  only  furniture.  You  seldom  see  a  de¬ 
partment  store.  Any  store  window  is  apt  to  be  decorated 
with  the  beautiful  orchids  that  are  so  common  in  Brazil. 
They  grow  in  the  gardens  and  forests  near  Rio,  and  are  not 
expensive,  as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  The  ‘Tve  and 
ten  cent  stores”  look  very  much  like  ours,  with  almost  the 
same  window  arrangements  and  the  same  counter  displays 
inside. 

The  main  streets  of  Rio  are  wide  and  modern,  with  color¬ 
ful  tile  sidewalks  laid  in  many  patterns.  Hundreds  of  the 
old  small  buildings  were  torn  down  to  make  space  for  these 
new  streets.  In  the  older  sections  of  the  city,  however,  there 
are  still  narrow  streets.  They  are  left  over  from  colonial 
times.  Then  the  straight,  little  streets  had  no  sidewalks  and 
sloped  toward  the  middle  to  provide  a  gutter  for  waste 
water.  In  those  days  there  were  many  carriages  drawn  by 
mules  in  the  streets,  or  sedan  chairs  carried  by  slaves.  Big 
things,  such  as  boxes  or  bales,  were  carried  on  poles  which 
rested  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  or  four  men.  Today,  the 
streets  are  still  busy,  but  the  carriages  and  mules  have  been 
replaced  by  many  cars  and  buses.  At  night  the  long  streets 
of  Rio  are  among  the  most  brilliantly-lighted  streets  in  the 
world.  Even  one  hundred  years  ago,  they  were  well  lighted 
by  oil  lamps,  hung  on  iron  fixtures  which  could  be  lowered 
for  cleaning  and  lighting. 

Apartment  houses  are  tall  and  white.  They  are  built  in  a 
very  modern  style,  with  balconies  for  each  apartment. 
Since  it  is  hot  in  Rio  in  the  summer,  houses  are  built  of 
stone  to  keep  out  the  heat.  This  has  been  done  from  the 
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earliest  times.  Colonial  balconies  used  to  be -screened  with 
green  wooden  lattices,  which  you  can  still  see  in  the  older 
parts  of  the  city. 

In  a  city  as  large  as  Rio,  there  are,  of  course,  many  things 
to  do.  You  can  visit  fine  museums  of  history,  of  art,  or  of 
natural  history.  You  can  go  to  look  at  collections  of  Indian 
art  which  show  how  the  Indians  lived  before  the  Euro¬ 
peans  came.  There  are  many  fine  libraries,  churches,  and 
public  buildings.  The  public  squares  and  parks  have  foun¬ 
tains  and  little  artificial  lakes  with  ornamental  bridges. 
Everything  is  beautifully  arranged.  On  Sundays  the  parks 
are  full  of  Brazilian  families  strolling  around,  or  sitting  on 
the  benches.  Along  with  their  parks  and  their  beaches, 
Brazilians  especially  like  the  game  of  soccer.  They  have 
national  teams,  just  as  we  have  in  football  and  baseball, 
and  great  crowds  attend  the  games. 

The  beaches  are  a  part  of  the  city.  Many  thousand  Bra¬ 
zilians  live  in  apartment  houses  and  homes  within  a  few 
blocks  of  the  beaches.  The  beaches  are  colorful  with  large, 
striped  umbrellas,  and  are  nearly  aways  full  of  gay  people 
laughing  and  playing.  Swimming,  diving,  and  yacht  racing 
are  popular.  The  beaches  are  open  to  everyone,  for  they 
belong  to  the  city.  No  one  is  allowed  to  own  any  of  the 
land  close  to  the  shore. 

If  you  should  stop  to  watch  the  people  in  the  streets,  you 
would  like  their  friendliness.  Both  women  and  men  wait  in 
line  for  buses.  If  any  one  sees  a  women  carrying  a  baby,  or 
somebody  old  or  sick,  he  cheerfully  offers  his  place  in  line. 
When  men  friends  meet,  they  clap  each  other  on  the  back, 
each  one  reaching  under  the  other  one’s  arm  to  do  so.  This 
is  a  Brazilian  expression  of  friendliness.  Friends  usually 
stop  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  at  one  of  the  tables  set  on  the 
sidewalk  outside  the  cafes.  A  Brazilian  uses  every  occasion 
to  have  a  cup  of  coffee.  It  is  the  national  drink  and  all  are 
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fond  of  it.  Even  business  houses  serve  their  employees  free 
coffee  twice  a  day. 

People  on  the  streets  in  Rio  are  beautifully  dressed.  The 
men  wear  white  suits  that  seem  always  to  be  clean.  Even 
the  few  beggars  look  clean.  The  people  seem  to  live  a 
pleasant  leisurely  life. 

How  Brazilians  Earn  a  Living.  For  many  years  Brazil¬ 
ians  did  not  seem  to  realize  the  wealth  that  was  in  their 
country.  In  fact,  until  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  Brazil 
was  a  fairly  poor  country,  depending  mostly  upon  her  ex¬ 
ports  of  coffee  and  rubber.  Now  the  people  are  growing 
many  kinds  of  crops,  starting  new  industries,  making  roads, 
and  improving  water  transportation  as  fast  as  they  can. 
Brazil  has  moved  into  the  industrial  age. 
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Brazil’s  Coffee  Industry.  When  coffee  was  the  one  big 
crop  which  Brazil  exported,  she  often  had  hard  times.  Cof¬ 
fee  raising  is  like  cotton  and  sugar  raising,  in  that  it  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  ‘'one  crop”  system.  This  means  that  a  country,  or  a 
part  of  a  country,  raises  only  one  crop  to  sell.  This  system 
is  not  a  wise  one.  If  the  weather  is  bad,  or  if  some  insects  or 
plant  diseases  kill  the  crop,  the  whole  country  suffers. 
When  planters  have  little  to  sell,  they  have  little  money  to 
buy  the  things  they  need.  If  too  much  of  the  one  crop  is 
raised,  it  becomes  so  plentiful  that  it  must  be  sold  cheaply 
to  get  rid  of  it.  Sometimes  the  trouble  is  to  find  ways  of 
shipping  the  crop.  This  happened  to  the  coffee  planters  of 
Brazil  during  World  War  II  when  ships  had  to  be  used  to 
carry  soldiers  and  munitions. 

Most  “one  crop”  countries  are  now  asking  planters  to 
grow  a  variety  of  crops  which  can  be  sold  at  different  times, 
to  many  different  places.  This  is  what  the  United  States  is 
doing  in  our  “cotton  belt.”  This  is  what  Brazil,  along  with 
the  other  coffee  countries,  is  asking  the  big  coffee  planters 
to  do.  Planters  are  encouraged  to  raise  many  different  prod¬ 
ucts  to  export— wheat,  tobacco,  bananas,  pineapples, 
oranges,  cacao,  rubber,  and  cattle.  Each  of  these  is  a  crop 
that  can  be  sold  abroad.  Even  with  an  increasing  number 
of  crops,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guate¬ 
mala,  and  Haiti,  still  depend  largely  upon  the  money  from 
coffee  exports. 

In  Brazil  coffee  is  grown  mostly  on  the  highlands  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  country.  The  big  port  city  of  the  coffee 
region  is  Santos  ( sahn'tobs ) .  Back  of  Santos  on  the  plateau, 
a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  is  the  large  modern  city  of 
Sao  Paulo  in  the  heart  of  the  coffee  country.  No  visit  to  Sao 
Paulo  would  be  complete  without  seeing  the  acres  of  coffee 
warehouses.  A  system  of  belts  or  big  slings  connects  the 
warehouses  to  each  other  and  to  underground  storage 
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rooms.  The  coffee  is  sent  from  Sao  Paulo  to  Santos  by  rail, 
where  it  is  stored  until  it  is  sent  away  in  big  ships.  Both 
Santos  and  Sao  Paulo  are  very  much  like  our  cities.  In  fact 
you  would  hardly  realize  you  were  not  in  a  city  in  the 
United  States  until  you  get  into  some  of  the  older  parts  of 
these  cities. 

You  would  notice  one  great  difference  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Santos  or  Sao  Paulo.  In  Rio  the  people  all  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  plenty  of  time,  but  in  the  two  other  cities  the 
people  seem  more  in  a  hurry.  They  seem  happy  and 
friendly,  but  bent  on  getting  something  done  and  going 
some  place. 

In  the  countryside  around  Sao  Paulo,  the  great  coffee  fa¬ 
zendas  ( Brazilian  name  for  ranches )  stretch  for  miles  and 
miles.  Some  of  these  fazendas  have  as  much  land  as  thirty 
thousand  acres.  The  big  houses  of  the  owners  look  like 
country  clubs  or  resort  hotels,  complete  with  swimming 
pools  and  gardens.  Around  the  big  house  the  little  houses 
of  the  workmen  make  real  villages,  with  stores,  schools, 
and  churches  for  the  workmen’s  families. 

Let  us  read  how  coffee  came  to  be  such  a  big  industry  in 
Brazil  and  other  countries  in  Latin  America. 


Give  one  reason  for  the  importance  of  Sao  Paulo. 

Philip  Gendreau 


The  Coffee  Story.  Coffee  is  the  international  drink  of  the 
two  American  continents.  '‘Let's  have  a  cup  of  coffee”  is  a 
common  expression.  Not  everyone  likes  the  same  kind  of 
coffee,  however.  We  North  Americans  like  to  have  several 
kinds  of  coffee  beans  mixed  together  to  make  what  is  called 
a  "mixed  blend.”  Latin  Americans  do  not  like  to  mix  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  coffee  beans.  They  prefer  to  use  one  kind  of 
bean  to  make  a  thick  strong  liquid,  almost  as  thick  as 
syrup.  At  breakfast  time  they  pour  about  a  quarter  of  a  cup¬ 
ful  of  this  liquid  and  then  fill  the  cup  with  hot  milk.  Most 
Latin  Americans  add  sugar  to  make  the  drink  very  sweet. 
They  call  this  cafe  con  leche,  which  means  “coffee  with 
milk.”  At  other  meals  water  is  often  used  instead  of  milk. 

Coffee  is  not  a  native  of  the  Americas.  It  was  first  used  by 
the  Arabs,  although  nobody  knows  exactly  when.  Probably 
it  was  as  many  as  1500  years  ago.  From  Arabia,  coffee 
spread  to  Europe.  By  the  year  1600  coffee  was  so  popular 
that  coffee  houses  had  sprung  up  all  over  London  and  Paris. 
The  word  cafe,  that  we  use  today  to  mean  a  restaurant,  is 
the  French  word  for  coffee.  The  word  came  to  mean  a  place 
where  coffee  was  served. 

The  first  coffee  plant  was  sent  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Europe  and  there  was  only  one  plant.  Several  plants  were 
started  on  the  way  but  they  all  died  except  one.  This  one 
plant  was  brought  from  France  by  an  army  captain,  who 
was  being  sent  to  the  Island  of  Martinique  in  1720.  Mar¬ 
tinique  is  one  of  the  Windward  Islands.  Find  the  Windward 
Islands  on  the  map,  page  212. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  the  water  supply  ran  low  on 
this  voyage  the  captain  shared  his  own  drinking  water  with 
this  plant.  Under  his  care,  the  one  plant  lived.  In  a  few 
years  many  seedlings  from  it  were  growing  on  the  planta¬ 
tions  in  Martinique.  From  there  plants  were  sent  to  other 
nearby  islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
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The  Dutch  took  coffee  plants  to  Surinam.  Plants  were 
carried  from  there  to  French  Guiana  and  to  Brazil.  The 
English  took  plants  to  Jamaica,  and  they  spread  from  there 
to  other  islands.  Today  coffee  has  spread  to  seventeen  of 
the  independent  republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
They  all  grow  coffee  to  export,  as  well  as  for  their  own  use. 

Many  people  speak  of  coffee  as  growing  on  a  “tree,”  but 
the  coffee  plant  is  not  really  a  tree.  It  is  a  shrub.  It  usually 
grows  about  six  feet  tall,  although  some  grow  as  high  as 
thirty  feet.  ( Perhaps  your  parents  or  your  teacher  can  ex¬ 
plain  the  difference  between  a  shrub  and  a  tree. ) 

Coffee  will  grow  almost  everywhere  in  the  warm  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  temperature  does  not  go  below  60°.  It 
needs  certain  conditions  of  soil,  sunlight,  and  moisture.  It 
grows  best  where  there  is  plenty  of  potash  in  the  soil.  Some 
of  the  best  coffee  plantations  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  old 
volcanoes  because  this  earth  is  rich  in  potash  from  the 
ashes  of  the  volcanoes.  There  are  some  kinds  of  coffee 


shrubs  that  grow  best  about  800  feet  above  sea  level. 
Others  grow  well  on  levels  of  5,000  feet,  but  no  planters 
grow  coffee  where  there  is  danger  that  a  frost  will  kill  the 
plants.  A  kind  of  coffee  that  will  not  stand  much  sunlight  is 
planted  in  the  shade  of  taller  trees  or  on  hillsides  that  get 
the  direct  sun  only  a  part  of  each  day.  Coffee  needs  plenty 
of  water,  too.  Sometimes  there  is  natural  rain  that  falls 
evenly  during  the  whole  year.  Sometimes  the  planters  dig 
ditches  and  bring  water  to  the  fields  by  irrigation. 

Coffee  shrubs  are  first  planted  in  a  nursery.  There  they 
are  carefully  tended  for  about  a  year.  Then  the  little  shrubs 
are  transplanted  into  big  holes.  The  holes  hold  water  close 
to  the  roots.  The  weeds  that  are  pulled  up  are  thrown  into 
these  holes  to  rot  for  fertilizer.  Coffee  plants  need  much 
attention.  They  need  careful  weeding  and  pruning  and 
have  to  be  sprayed  often.  The  ground  must  be  kept  clean 
of  leaves  and  fallen  branches  so  that  bugs  will  not  gather 
to  harm  the  coffee  plants. 


A  coffee  plantation  in  bloom  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
sights  in  the  world.  Anyone  who  sees  this  sight  never  for¬ 
gets  it.  The  trees  are  covered  with  shiny,  green  leaves  and 
fragile,  white  blossoms  that  last  only  a  day  or  two.  They 
remind  you  a  little  of  cherry  trees  in  bloom.  Bright  butter¬ 
flies,  hummingbirds,  and  bees  fill  the  air.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  regular  rain,  the  trees  bloom  several  times  during 
the  year.  Sometimes  one  tree  will  have  flowers,  green  coffee 
cherries,  and  ripe  red  fruit  all  at  the  same  time. 

Since  ripe  coffee  cherries  must  be  hand  picked,  many 
workers  are  needed.  When  a  coffee  grower  has  just  a  few 
acres,  the  whole  family  goes  out  in  the  morning  to  work 
together.  Families  can  do  all  of  their  own  work  on  small 
coffee  farms,  for  they  grow  nothing  else  except  enough 
corn,  manioc,  vegetables,  fruit,  pigs,  and  chickens  for  them¬ 
selves. 

On  large  plantations,  people  come  from  everywhere  at 
picking  time.  Towns  are  almost  deserted,  for  practically  all 
the  men,  women,  and  children  are  picking  coffee.  It  is  a 
happy  time,  and  the  pickers  talk  and  laugh  and  sing  as  they 
work.  This  is  one  place  where  busy  tongues  and  busy 
fingers  can  work  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  for 
coffee  planters  to  get  enough  pickers.  Then  the  wages  are 
made  higher  to  attract  people  from  places  farther  away.  It 
is  only  at  picking  time  that  the  big  plantations  need  so 
many  people  because  modern  machinery  is  used  for  getting 
the  soil  ready,  spraying,  and  keeping  the  weeds  down. 

The  whole  coffee  beans  that  you  see  in  the  stores  are  the 
seeds  taken  out  of  the  coffee  cherries.  The  beans  grow  in 
pairs  in  the  cherry.  They  are  a  grayish  green  when  they  are 
put  into  sacks  for  market.  It  is  the  roasting  that  turns  them 
brown.  When  the  ripe  cherries  are  picked,  they  are  washed 
and  spread  out  in  the  sun  for  two  or  three  weeks  to  dry  the 
pulp  of  the  cherry.  Then  the  berries  are  put  through  a 
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machine  to  separate  the  beans  from  the  pulp.  The  beans 
are  then  dried  again  in  the  sun  and  finally  put  into  bags  for 
storing  and  shipping. 

You  can  finish  this  story  of  coffee  yourself.  What  do  you 
think  happens  from  the  time  the  bags  of  coffee  are  shipped 
from  Brazil  until  your  father  enjoys  a  cup  of  coffee  for 
breakfast?  ' 

Brazilian  Ports.  Belem  (be-lem')  is  the  city  at  the  I 

mouth  of  the  Amazon  River.  Products  of  the  Amazon  River  ! 

I 

Valley— rubber,  alligator  hides,  hardwoods,  nuts,  wax— pass  I 

through  this  port  on  their  way  out  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  | 

All  kinds  of  things  you  can  think  of  to  wear,  or  eat,  or  use  in  i 

houses  pass  through  this  port,  too,  on  their  way  up  the  j 

river  to  the  cities  of  Manaus  (ma-nous'),  Iquitos  (e-ke'tos),  | 

and  Belterra  ( bel-ter'ra ) .  There  is  a  modern  airport  at  Be-  I 

lem,  but  the  rest  of  the  city  looks  much  as  it  did  three  hun-  \ 

dred  years  ago.  ; 

Recife,  a  port  on  the  eastern  point  of  Brazil,  is  an  old  city  |i 

where  you  can  still  see  the  low,  yellow  houses  of  colonial 
days.  Tiles  decorate  the  old  buildings  in  the  same  way  they 

Salvador  is  an  important  port  in  Brazil.  Find  it  on  the  map,  page 
276.  Name  other  ports  of  Brazil. 
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were  used  in  old  Portuguese  cities.  There  is  also  a  modern 
business  section  as  in  all  Latin  American  cities.  The  coun¬ 
try  near  Recife  is  excellent  for  farming.  All  sorts  of  tropical 
foods  are  shipped  out  by  planes  and  ships.  Fresh  pine¬ 
apples  are  the  special  crop  here.  Probably  any  fresh  pine¬ 
apples  seen  in  our  northern  markets  in  winter  come  from 
this  part  of  Brazil.  Another  special  product  that  passes 
through  this  port  is  carnauba  (kar-nou'bd)  wax.  You  will 
read  about  this  interesting  product  later. 

On  the  coast  south  of  Recife  is  another  old  city,  Salvador. 
You  remember  that  this  city  was  once  called  Bahia  and  was 
the  first  capital  of  Brazil.  Salvador  is  the  port  for  the  great 
cacao  plantations  on  the  plains  along  this  part  of  the  coast. 
This  is  one  place  in  Brazil  where  the  people  are  more  apt  to 
be  served  chocolate  than  coffee  at  the  outdoor  cafes.  Many 
other  crops  grow  here,  too.  Sugar  cane,  bananas,  and  pine¬ 
apples  thrive  in  this  soil  and  climate,  but  only  the  cacao 
tree  is  truly  important  as  a  “cash  crop.'’ 

Forest  Products.  In  their  effort  to  be  less  dependent 
upon  coffee,  Brazilians  are  selling  more  of  their  forest  prod¬ 
ucts.  A  wax  that  comes  from  the  carnauba  tree  is  exported 
to  make  phonograph  records,  fine  wax  for  furniture,  and 
wax  to  preserve  our  citrus  fruits  better  for  shipping.  Cacao, 
from  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  collected  from  the  trees 
and  is  easily  sold.  The  bark  of  the  cinchona  tree,  from 
which  quinine  is  made,  is  gathered.  Quebracho  (ka-bra'- 
j  cho),  the  wood  that  is  so  hard  that  its  name  means  “axe- 

}  breaker,”  grows  here.  A  liquid  used  in  tanning  leather  is 

made  of  quebracho.  Mahogany  and  rosewood  are  sold  to 
make  fine  furniture. 

Kapok  comes  from  these  forests,  too.  You  probably  have 
some  kapok  in  your  home.  Can  you  think  what  it  is?  It  is 
^  the  material  often  used  for  stuffing  upholstered  chairs, 
sofas,  and  cushions.  If  you  have  ever  used  a  life  preserver 


on  a  boat,  it  was  very  likely  stuffed  with  kapok  that  eame 
from  Central  or  South  Ameriea.  Most  people,  however, 
know  little  about  the  eeiba  tree  on  whieh  kapok  grows.  This 
tree  grows  all  through  the  tropies.  It  looks,  for  all  the 
world,  like  a  very  fat  woman  with  arms  outstretched, 
dressed  in  a  long  gray-green  skirt  that  lies  in  folds  around 
her  feet.  The  pods,  that  form  after  the  tree  blooms,  burst  as 
milkweed  pods  do.  The  white  silky  cotton  is  kapok.  Poor 
families  often  gather  a  few  bags  of  kapok  and  carry  them 
to  market,  where  traders  collect  many  bags  to  load  on  the 
big  ships.  Kapok  gathering  is  a  good  way  to  earn  a  little 
money.  Poor  people  seem  to  know  which  one  of  nature's 
free  products  can  be  sold.  The  wood  of  this  tree,  when  it 
has  dried  out,  is  so  light  in  weight  that  it  is  often  used  to 
make  dugout  canoes. 

The  forest  also  supplies  the  Brazil  nut.  Do  you  know 
that  dark  brown,  three-sided  nut  which  is  larger  than  most 
of  the  other  nuts  we  get?  It  is  a  great  favorite  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  around  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
time.  If  you  have  thought  of  these  nuts  as  growing  on  a 
tree,  one  by  one,  as  walnuts  or  hazelnuts  do,  you  will  be 
surprised.  They  grow  in  a  big  shell  that  looks  very  much 
like  a  coconut.  Fifteen  to  twenty  nuts  are  in  each  of  these 
shells. 

The  Brazil  nut  tree  is  the  tallest  one  in  the  forests  of  the 
Amazon  River  valley,  and  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  little 
rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amazon  River.  The  nut  pickers 
simply  paddle  along  these  little  rivers  until  they  see  some 
of  the  trees  standing  tall  above  the  others.  Since  the  shells 
drop  to  the  ground  when  the  nuts  are  ripe,  the  nut  gath¬ 
erers  have  only  to  go  to  the  tree  and  pick  the  nuts  from  the 
ground. 

Gathering  the  nuts  might  seem  like  easy  work,  but  it  is 
really  dangerous  work.  Even  a  little  breeze  causes  ripe 
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Do  you  enjoy  eating  Brazil  nuts? 

shells  to  fall.  A  four-pound  shell,  dropping  from  the  top  of 
a  hundred-foot  tree  could  easily  kill  a  man.  The  pickers 
know  this  and  are  careful  to  stay  away  from  the  trees  on 
windy  days.  If  a  sudden  breeze  comes  up,  they  stand  close 
to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  until  danger  is  past. 

On  windy  days  the  pickers  crack  the  big  shells  to  get 
the  nuts  ready  for  market.  When  they  have  enough  nuts  to 
load  a  boat,  they  paddle  to  the  nearest  trading  post  and 
exchange  the  nuts  for  things  they  need.  Machetes,  cotton 
cloth,  matches,  and  salt  are  popular  trade  goods.  These  are 
things  they  cannot  make  for  themselves. 

There  is  no  problem  of  injuring  trees  in  the  harvesting  of 
Brazil  nuts.  The  tree  is  not  harmed  when  the  nuts  are  gath¬ 
ered.  There  are  still  millions  of  nuts  which  are  not  picked 
at  all,  although  this  export  trade  brings  much  money  into 
Brazil.  Some  of  the  money  goes  to  the  nut  pickers,  some  to 
the  traders,  and  some  to  the  owners  and  workers  in  large 
mills  where  the  meats  are  removed  from  the  shells. 
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The  Story  of  Rubber.  Rubber  is  another  important  forest 
product.  Nobody  knows  when  rubber  was  really  discov¬ 
ered.  One  story  is  that  Columbus  found  the  Indians  of 
Haiti  playing  with  rubber  balls.  Another  is  that  Cortes 
found  the  Aztecs  in  Mexico  playing  with  rubber.  It  does  not 
really  matter  where  it  was  discovered.  The  important  fact 
is  that  rubber  was  growing  wild  in  Latin  America  in  the 
days  of  the  explorers. 

The  Spanish  people  thought  that  rubber  was  an  interest¬ 
ing  curiosity,  but  they  did  not  consider  it  valuable.  The 
first  time  people  in  Europe  really  began  to  think  about  uses 
for  rubber  was  more  than  two  hundred  years  after  Colum¬ 
bus'  time.  A  French  scientist  going  down  the  Amazon 
River  collected  some  samples  of  rubber  and  sent  them  to 
Europe  so  that  people  could  experiment  with  it.  Coats  and 
boots  were  made  but  they  were  not  of  much  use.  Cold 
cracked  them  and  heat  melted  them.  Later,  when  someone 
discovered  that  this  strange  material  would  rub  out  pencil 
marks,  it  was  given  the  name  rubber. 

It  was  only  about  100  years  ago  that  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Charles  Goodyear  learned  how  to  vulcanize  rubber.  This 
process  not  only  made  rubber  more  elastic  but  caused  it  to 
stay  the  same  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  The  first  great  de¬ 
mand  for  rubber  came  when  bicycles  became  popular  and 
rubber  tires  were  needed.  When  the  automobile  industry 
started  to  grow  shortly  after  1900,  rubber  became  very  im¬ 
portant.  Sources  of  rubber  were  sought  all  over  the  world. 
Thousands  of  Indians  were  sent  out  to  scour  the  jungles  of 
the  Amazon  River  for  rubber.  No  one  seemed  to  care  what 
happened  to  the  Indians  who  gathered  the  rubber.  Most  of 
these  Indian  workers  were  very  poor.  Usually  they  went 
into  debt  at  some  store  to  get  supplies  for  the  time  they 
would  be  out  in  the  jungle.  When  they  came  back  and  sold 
their  rubber,  there  was  often  not  enough  money  to  pay  off 
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the  debt.  Many  of  the  Indians  stayed  in  debt,  year  after  ^ 

year.  They  could  not  grow  food  and  gather  rubber  at  the  ^ 

same  time,  and  they  seemed  never  to  have  enough  money 
to  buy  the  food  they  needed.  They  died  by  the  thousands 
from  lack  of  food  and  from  tropical  fevers. 

Wild  rubber  was  collected  then  as  it  is  today.  In  collect¬ 
ing  the  milk  of  the  rubber  trees  ( called  latex ) ,  a  man  usu¬ 
ally  works  a  trail  of  several  miles  cut  through  the  jungles 
to  connect  about  150  scattered  trees.  He  gets  up  at  day-  j 

break  and  starts  to  work.  He  cuts  gashes  in  each  of  the  | 

trees.  The  milk  flows  for  about  an  hour  after  the  tree  is  J 

cut.  By  noon  the  man  finishes  collecting  the  contents  of  the 
little  cups  from  all  the  trees  which  he  tapped  that  morning.  |l 

The  afternoon  is  spent  smoking  the  thick  latex  into  rub-  | 

ber  “hams”  or  balls.  A  fire  of  palm  nuts  that  make  a  dense  j 

smoke  is  made  in  a  tent-shaped  hut.  The  man  dips  a  pole  in  'j] 

1 1 

This  man  is  making  a  rubber  "ham.”  Where  did  he  get  the  latex  j 

to  make  the  ham.^  i 

ClAA  from  Ewing  Galloway  > 


the  latex  and  holds  it  over  the  smoke  until  the  latex  hard¬ 
ens.  Then  he  pours  a  little  more  latex  on  the  pole.  As  each 
thin  layer  hardens,  he  slowly  turns  the  pole  over  the  smoke. 
When  he  gets  through,  he  has  a  ball  of  black  rubber  weigh¬ 
ing  many  pounds  ready  for  shipment  down  the  river.  In 
places  where  transportation  is  difficult,  the  balls  are  made 
small  so  that  they  can  be  carried  easily. 

Often  when  there  is  a  “boom,”  people  are  so  anxious  to 
make  a  lot  of  money  that  they  neglect  their  regular  work. 
This  happened  in  the  rubber  boom  in  Brazil.  So  many  peo¬ 
ple  were  gathering  rubber  that  too  few  stayed  at  home  to 
work  on  the  farms.  The  result  was  that  almost  every  bit  of 
food  had  to  be  imported.  Prices  rose  higher  and  higher. 
Rubber  brought  wealth  to  Brazil,  yet  her  people  were  un¬ 
able  to  buy  proper  food. 

Manaus  is  Brazil's  “rubber  city.”  This  city  tells  the  story 
of  how  a  city  or  a  country  will  rise  or  fall  with  the  world's 
demand  for  a  product.  Manaus  was  only  a  little  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Amazon  in  1900.  With  the  demand  for 
rubber,  the  little  village  grew  almost  over  night  into  a  large 
and  beautiful  city.  There  were  paved  streets,  well-built 
homes,  and  even  a  million-dollar  opera  house.  During  the 
time  when  “rubber  was  king,”  opera  companies  made  the 
long  journey  from  Italy  to  play  here.  When  by  1918  the 
city  of  Manaus  had  lost  its  business,  many  of  the  people 
moved  away.  The  city  looked  much  like  a  moving  picture 
set,  built  for  a  play  that  was  over.  It  is  only  since  1941, 
when  rubber,  balsa,  and  mahogany  were  once  more  needed 
by  other  nations,  that  Manaus  began  to  gain  back  some  of 
its  prosperity. 

The  houses  in  Manaus  are  built  close  to  the  street.  Since 
the  windows  must  always  be  open  in  this  hot  climate,  they 
usually  have  iron  bars  over  them.  Back  of  each  house  is  a 
beautiful  garden  of  tropical  shrubs  and  flowers.  Behind  the 
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garden  there  is  usually  a  little  orchard  of  fruit  trees,  a 
chicken  yard,  and  a  vegetable  garden.  These  small  vege¬ 
table  gardens  are  built  in  beds  on  stilts,  to  keep  them  above 
the  ants  which  eat  everything  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Almost  all  of  the  children  in  Manaus  have  pets,  usually 
wild  animals  which  were  brought  in  from  the  jungle  when 
they  were  very  little.  A  pet  is  apt  to  be  a  little  monkey,  a 
kind  of  small  wild  cat,  or  perhaps  a  parrot  or  other  bird.  All 
of  these  make  good  pets  and  the  children  love  them  very 
much. 

Right  after  lunch  every  day,  everyone  goes  to  sleep  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  People  like  to  get 
some  of  their  sleep  during  the  hot  midday  so  that  they  can 
stay  up  later  at  night  when  it  is  cooler. 

The  houses  are  well  furnished  for  living  in  a  hot  climate. 
Even  in  the  large  houses  of  the  rich,  you  do  not  see  much 
furniture  like  ours.  Their  own  kind  is  much  more  comfort¬ 
able.  Only  cool,  reed  chairs  are  used  because  overstuffed 
furniture  is  hot  and  would  quickly  mildew  in  the  damp  cli¬ 
mate.  People  here  prefer  to  sleep  in  pretty,  washable  ham¬ 
mocks  because  they  are  cooler  than  beds.  Very  few  rugs  are 
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used  because  bare  floors  are  cooler  and  cleaner.  There  are 
no  curtains  at  the  windows  to  keep  out  the  air.  After  you 
live  in  one  of  these  houses  for  a  while,  your  own  home  will 
seem  stuffy  and  cluttered. 

For  the  most  part  Manaus  is  still  a  modern  city.  There 
are  up-to-date  movie  houses,  dime  stores,  beauty  shops, 
taxi  stands,  and  streetcars.  You  could  easily  believe  that 
you  were  in  a  city  in  the  United  States.  But  Manaus  is  no 
longer  as  large  as  it  was  during  the  height  of  the  boom. 

What  happened  to  end  the  rubber  boom  in  Manaus?  An 
Englishman  smuggled  thousands  of  seeds  of  the  rubber 
tree  out  of  Brazil.  These  seeds  were  taken  to  England 
where  seedlings  were  raised.  The  seedlings  were  shipped 
to  the  Far  East  where  they  were  planted  in  orderly  rows  on 
British  plantations.  In  these  Far  East  countries  labor  was 
cheap  and  plentiful.  Gradually  this  plantation  rubber  took 
the  place  of  the  jungle  rubber,  and  Brazil’s  rubber  trade 
seemed  to  be  ended. 

Find  Manaus  on  the  map,  page  276.  Why  is  it  a  ’’rubber  city’*.^ 
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when  the  war  with  Japan  cut  off  the  supply  of  rubber 
from  the  Far  East  in  1941,  the  makers  of  rubber  tires  again 
turned  to  the  jungles  of  Brazil.  That  helped  the  people  of 
Manaus.  At  the  same  time  chemists  worked  out  ways  of 
making  rubber  out  of  other  materials.  This  was  called  syn¬ 
thetic  rubber,  and  it  too  was  used  for  tires.  Synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  began  to  compete  with  natural  rubber. 

The  nations  of  the  world  began  to  realize  that  it  is  not 
best  to  depend  upon  just  one  place  for  any  important  prod¬ 
uct.  In  turn,  Brazil  was  learning  that  it  was  best  not  to  de¬ 
pend  too  much  upon  any  one  product.  In  Brazil  scientists 
are  now  learning  how  to  raise  rubber  on  plantations.  There 
are  large  experiment  stations  at  Fordlandia  and  Belterra. 
Can  you  find  them  on  your  map,  page  276?  Wild  rubber  is 
once  more  being  collected,  but  not  in  as  large  amounts  as 
formerly. 

The  Amazon  Lowland.  Bubber,  Brazil  nuts,  kapok,  and 
other  forest  products  of  Brazil  come  from  the  vast  Amazon 
Lowland.  You  can  see  from  your  map,  page  276,  that  the 
area  drained  by  the  Amazon  Biver  covers  a  large  part  of 
Brazil.  What  can  you  guess  about  the  climate  of  this  low¬ 
land  by  studying  its  location?  You  read  how  rubber,  Brazil 
nuts,  and  kapok  are  gathered  from  trees  deep  in  the  jungle. 
Now  let  us  find  out  more  aBout  the  Amazon  jungle  and  the 
Indians  who  live  in  it. 

The  little  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Amazon  River  are  the 
roads  of  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the  Amazon  Lowland. 
When  they  go  to  such  places  as  Manaus,  they  go  in  small 
boats.  A  whole  family  will  crowd  into  one  canoe.  After  the 
canoe  is  loaded,  no  one  dares  move,  except  the  men  who  do 
the  paddling,  for  fear  of  tipping  it  over.  On  some  larger 
boats,  sails  are  used.  People,  who  cannot  afford  a  sail,  put 
up  their  sleeping  hammocks  to  catch  the  wind.  These  serve 
very  well.  Others  use  a  little  tree  with  many  leaves  which 
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they  stick  upright  in  the  boat.  These  are  called  ''Amazon 
Sails.’'  Sometimes  you  see  a  motor  boat  towing  several 
small  boats.  This  is  called  an  "Amazon  boat  train.”  Since 
families  often  live  on  these  boats  for  days  at  a  time,  there  is 
a  palm-leaf  shelter  to  keep  out  the  sun,  and  a  cooking  place 
made  of  clay. 

As  boats  sail  on  the  Amazon,  a  constant  lookout  must  be 
kept  for  grass  islands.  These  islands  look  like  fields  that 
have  broken  loose  from  the  shore  and  are  floating  away. 
That  is  just  what  they  are.  Sometimes  they  are  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  thick,  and  as  large  as  a  big  school  playground. 
When  the  river  floods,  the  water  washes  under  the  roots  of 
the  trees  and  grass  along  the  banks.  When  enough  earth  is 
eaten  away,  a  large  patch  of  this  vegetation  breaks  away 
from  the  bank  and  is  set  afloat. 

Because  the  Amazon  River  floods  each  year,  most  of  the 
Indians  live  back  from  the  river.  It  is  safer  there,  and  more 
comfortable,  too,  because  there  are  fewer  insects.  If  the 
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Indians  live  by  the  river,  they  build  their  houses  on  long 
stilts  sunk  into  the  river  bed,  out  from  under  the  trees 
which  seem  to  shelter  the  insects.  Many  kinds  of  wood 
grow  along  the  Amazon,  but  these  people  prefer  to  use 
bamboo  for  their  houses.  This  is  a  very  sensible  and  prac¬ 
tical  thing  to  do.  Bamboo  is  plentiful  and  is  also  light  and 
easy  for  the  people  to  handle.  With  a  thatched  roof,  it  makes 
an  airy  home  that  is  quite  satisfactory  in  this  hot,  wet  cli¬ 
mate.  Where  else  did  you  read  about  bamboo?  (Turn  back 
to  page  163. ) 

When  you  fly  over  the  jungles  of  Brazil,  you  often  see 
little  openings  in  the  solid  mass  of  green  trees  below  you. 
These  are  the  villages  of  Indians  who  still  hunt  with  blow 
guns  and  poison  darts.  Blow  guns  are  hollowed  tubes  about 
nine  feet  long.  Small  darts  tipped  with  poison  are  blown  out 
of  the  tubes.  If  the  plane  flies  too  low,  these  savages  will 
blow  their  darts  at  it,  even  though  they  know  that  they 
cannot  hit  it.  They  merely  want  to  make  it  clear  that  they 
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do  not  want  visitors.  They  still  remember  the  days  of  the 
rubber  boom  when  they  were  tortured  and  abused.  They 
tell  these  stories  around  their  camps  at  night.  Even  the  chil¬ 
dren  know  them  well,  for  this  is  how  they  are  taught  the 
history  of  their  people.  Only  the  government  men,  who 
work  with  the  Brazilian  Indian  Service,  try  to  visit  these 
villages. 

These  homes  deep  in  the  forest  are  made  of  small 
branches  of  trees  woven  together  and  packed  with  mud. 
This  is  called  wattle.  The  cookstove,  made  of  three  stones, 
is  under  a  lean-to  shelter  nearby.  The  family  sleeps  in  ham¬ 
mocks  woven  of  grass  and  reeds.  There  is  very  little  other 
furniture,  perhaps  only  a  bench  and  a  small  table.  Around 
the  little  house  is  a  small  clearing  made  by  hacking  down 
the  trees  with  a  machete,  and  burning  them.  Here  corn, 
rice,  beans,  and  manioc  are  grown. 

We  might  think  that  these  Indians  were  entirely  ignorant 
savages,  but  that  is  not  true.  Through  years  of  living  in  the 
jungle,  these  Indians  have  learned  many  things  which  they 
can  teach  us.  Much  of  their  “magic”  has  been  found  to  have 
some  truth  in  it.  Many  modern  medicines  which  our  doc¬ 
tors  are  using  today  have  come  from  these  jungles  where 
the  Indians  have  long  known  something  of  their  uses. 

The  poison  which  they  use  on  their  darts  is  called  curare, 
and  is  made  from  a  vine.  Our  doctors  are  just  beginning  to 
use  it  to  relax  the  muscles  in  cases  of  paralysis.  These  In¬ 
dians  also  make  rotenone.  They  have  long  used  it  to  catch 
fish  in  an  easy  way.  They  throw  some  into  a  pool  to  kill  the 
fish  so  they  will  float  to  the  top.  Yet  these  fish  are  safe  to 
eat.  We  have  found  that  rotenone  is  harmless  to  humans 
but  will  kill  some  animals  and  insects.  We  now  use  it  in  in¬ 
sect  sprays.  These  Indians  used  the  juice  of  a  certain  root 
for  a  shampoo.  We  now  use  the  same  juice  in  a  preparation 
for  dandruff. 
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These  people  are  intelligent  although  they  have  no 
“book  learning/'  For  example,  the  jungle  Indians  can  count 
only  to  ten.  They  have  no  words  for  anything  beyond  that, 
for  no  one  has  ten  cooking  pots,  or  ten  blow  guns.  Why 
have  words  people  do  not  use?  Yet  one  of  these  Indians 
can  live  with  no  “trade  goods,”  in  a  jungle  where  we  would 
starve  to  death. 

They  like  to  buy  some  “trade  goods,”  however.  Un¬ 
bleached  muslin  and  cotton  printed  in  patterns  of  flowers 
and  bright  birds  are  favorites.  They  also  want  gold,  white, 
blue,  red,  and  green  beads,  but  will  not  buy  any  other 
colors.  The  Indians  like  certain  kinds  of  machetes  best,  and 
they  always  look  for  the  names  stamped  on  them.  They 
cannot  “read”  the  name,  but  they  can  recognize  the  ones 
they  like  and  no  one  can  fool  them. 


Amazon  Indians  sleep  in  hammocks.  Why  do  you  think  hammocks 
would  be  comfortable  in  the  tropics.^ 

William  Lavarre  from  Gendreau 
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Nowhere  in  the  world  can  you  find  another  jungle  like 
the  one  along  the  banks  of  the  Amazon.  In  a  few  places  the 
land  by  the  river  is  fairly  open,  with  only  a  few  trees, 
where  animals  can  graze.  In  most  places  the  trees  grow 
right  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  and  are  laced  back  and 
forth  with  vines.  The  undergrowth  is  so  thick  a  man  can  get 
through  only  by  hacking  a  path  with  a  machete.  There  are 
millions  of  huge,  brightly  colored  butterflies.  There  are 
brilliant,  screaming  parrots,  white  cranes,  beautiful  egrets, 
and  blue  herons.  Orchids,  water  lilies,  blue  hyacinths,  and 
thousands  of  other  flowers  grow  in  such  numbers  that  you 
can  see  only  one  great  mass  of  beauty  and  color. 

Animals  live  in  the  jungle,  too,  but  they  are  hidden  in  the 
heavy  growth.  The  jaguar,  the  puma,  armadillos,  anteaters, 
and  tapirs  all  have  their  homes  here.  Wild  pigs,  the  most 
dangerous  of  the  jungle  animals,  hunt  in  packs.  Monkeys 
and  sloths  live  in  the  trees.  Many  of  our  familiar  animals 
are  there,  too— foxes,  skunks,  otters,  wildcats,  deer,  rac¬ 
coons,  and  snakes,  both  big  and  little.  More  animals  can  be 
seen  in  the  river  or  along  its  banks— alligators,  turtles,  and 
manatees.  The  manatee  is  often  called  a  sea  cow.  It  is  the 
animal  Columbus  thought  was  a  mermaid. 

Many  kinds  of  fish  live  in  the  water.  Some  of  them,  such 
as  the  piranha,  are  dangerous.  These  fish  can  smell  blood. 
They  attack  in  schools  and  quickly  eat  any  wounded  ani¬ 
mal  that  is  unlucky  enough  to  fall  into  the  water.  There  is 
the  electric  eel,  too.  This  eel  lies  quietly  on  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  When  something  stirs  the  eel,  it  sends  off  heavy 
electric  discharges  that  arouse  all  the  other  eels  nearby. 
The  water,  which  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  fairly 
sparkles  with  electrical  force.  In  this  way,  the  eels  stun  fish 
or  other  animals  in  the  water  before  they  attack  them. 

The  Amazon  has  two  main  sources.  Up  in  the’ mountains 
of  Peru  a  little  brook  starts.  It  is  made  of  the  melted  snow 
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from  the  mountain  peaks.  Other  little  brooks  join  it  as  it 
goes  on,  until  it  grows  into  a  mighty  river.  Fifteen  hundred 
miles  from  its  beginning,  the  river  is  joined  by  another 
mighty  river.  This  river,  too,  has  started  as  a  little  brook,  on 
the  mountain  slope  of  a  live  volcano  in  Ecuador.  After  the 
two  rivers  flow  together,  they  are  joined  by  more  brooks, 
more  little  rivers,  and  more  big  rivers.  One  of  these  rivers 
has  water  that  is  as  black  as  ink  from  the  decaying  reeds 
that  grow  on  its  banks.  It  is  called  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black 
River.  The  rivers  flow  on  and  on,  forming  the  great  Amazon. 
The  Amazon  travels  2300  miles  before  its  reaches  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean. 

The  Amazon  is  like  a  big  tree,  with  a  trunk,  branches, 
and  twigs.  A  river,  however,  grows  from  its  twigs  to  its 
trunk.  The  “trunk”  of  the  Amazon  is  in  Brazil,  where  the 
broad  river  is  yellow  with  silt  ( earth ) .  At  its  mouth  the  yel¬ 
low  water  pours  out  into  the  Atlantic  like  a  great  mass  of 
tree  roots,  sixty  miles  wide.  This  wide  band  of  yellow  water 
was  the  “Fresh  Water  Sea”  which  the  Spanish  explorers 
had  seen  in  the  blue  ocean. 

Minerals  in  Brazil.  South  of  the  Amazon  Lowland  and 
north  of  Rio  de  Janiero,  there  are  minerals  in  Brazil’s  moun¬ 
tains.  Gold  has  been  mined  here  since  colonial  times,  both 
by  digging  deep  into  the  earth  and  by  washing  for  nuggets 
in  the  streams.  The  gold  mines  have  been  very  valuable  to 
Brazil. 

Diamond  mines  are  in  these  same  mountains,  but  they 
are  not  the  diamonds  used  in  jewelry.  These  diamonds, 
called  industrial  diamonds,  are  used  in  the  sharp  cutting 
tools  used  to  cut  glass,  steel,  and  other  hard  metals.  Dia¬ 
monds,  too,  have  been  a  valuable  product  of  Brazil. 

The  mineral,  however,  that  promises  to  be  most  valuable 
to  Brazil  in  the  future  is  iron.  It  was  not  yet  discovered  in 
colonial  times.  Look  on  your  map  and  find  Belo  Horizonte 
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Brazilian  Government  Trade  Bureau 
Brazil  is  beginning  to  make  her  own  steel.  How  will  this  help  the 
Brazilian  people.^ 

( be'16-re-z6n'td ) ,  almost  directly  north  of  Rio.  The  city 
was  built  in  the  heart  of  the  iron  mines.  This  is  the  new  city 
Brazil  has  built  since  1900.  It  was  carefully  planned  and 
laid  out  before  building  started.  Everything  about  it  is 
modern. 

Within  sight  of  Belo  Horizonte  is  one  mountain  of  almost 
pure  iron  ore.  Much  of  this  ore  is  carried  down  the  moun¬ 
tainside  on  great  moving  belts,  loaded  into  railroad  cars, 
and  shipped  to  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  ore  is  used  in 
a  great  new  factory  built  near  Belo  Horizonte  where  Brazil 
is  beginning  to  make  some  of  her  own  steel  products.  This 
is  not  a  simple  thing  to  do.  Brazil  lacks  a  good  supply  of 
high  grade  coal,  and  must  substitute  charcoal  made  of 
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wood.  She  does  have,  however,  a  good  supply  of  manga¬ 
nese  needed  to  make  steel.  Brazil  is  already  making  rails  for 
her  own  railroads,  some  farming  tools,  fencing,  and  such 
building  needs  as  nails,  screws,  and  hinges. 

Developing  New  Industries.  The  development  of  the 
steel  industry  near  Belo  Horizonte  is  only  a  part  of  Brazil's 
industrial  plans.  The  people  of  Brazil  now  realize  that  it  is 
not  good  business  to  sell  only  raw  products,  and  to  buy  all 
manufactured  products  from  other  lands.  Manufacturing 
makes  work  and  wages  for  many  people,  who  then  have 
money  to  buy  more  things.  When  the  people  within  a  coun¬ 
try  buy  and  sell  among  themselves,  that  is  called  a  domestic 
market.  A  nation  has  a  strong  domestic  market  only  when 
the  people  have  wages  with  which  to  buy  the  things  they 
want.  Then,  the  people  are  said  to  be  “prosperous.”  This  is 
why  Brazil  is  trying  to  develop  industries. 


What  resources  does  Brazil  have  for  new  industries.^ 
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A  real  plan  for  Brazil's  industry  was  started  only  about 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly.  Today  about 
2,000,000  people  are  making  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  goods 
each  year  in  more  than  75,000  different  factories.  These 
goods  are  of  many  kinds.  Brazilians  are  making  all  kinds  of 
cloth  for  themselves  and  enough  to  sell  to  other  South 
American  countries.  They  are  raising  their  own  silkworms 
for  their  silk  factories.  Because  Brazil  is  building  many 
roads  and  bridges,  houses  and  factories,  much  cement  is 
needed.  Cement  bought  from  other  countries  is  expensive. 
Now  Brazil  makes  her  own  cement  at  much  less  cost. 

The  food  industries  are  growing,  too.  Food  must  not 
only  be  raised  by  farmers,  but  it  must  also  be  processed 
(prepared  for  use).  Brazil  is  building  big  refrigeration 
plants,  meat-packing  plants,  flour  mills,  dairy  plants,  and 
sugar  mills.  She  no  longer  has  to  ship  her  meat,  wheat,  and 
raw  sugar  away  to  be  processed. 

Factories  are  turning  hides  first  into  leather,  and  then 
into  shoes,  bags,  harness,  and  other  leather  goods.  Factories 
are  making  Brazil's  plentiful  supply  of  wood  into  paper. 
Factories  are  turning  her  rubber  into  tires,  clothing,  and 
other  sorts  of  rubber  goods.  Factories  are  making  her  silver, 
gold,  and  precious  stones  into  the  jewelry  that  is  world 
famous.  Many  other  products  could  be  named  such  as 
matches,  paint,  and  dishes.  Perhaps  you  have  the  idea  now 
that  if  a  country  has  raw  materials,  it  pays  that  country  to 
put  its  people  to  work  making  products  from  them. 

Transportation.  Factories  cannot  work  unless  raw  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  brought  to  them  and  the  finished  products  can 
be  shipped  away.  This  means  that  good  transportation  is 
needed.  The  Brazilian  government  is  working  on  this  prob¬ 
lem  as  rapidly  as  it  gets  the  money  for  it.  In  the  three  south¬ 
eastern  states  the  roads  and  the  railroads  are  excellent  com¬ 
pared  to  those  in  the  rest  of  Brazil. 
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Every  night  a  train  runs  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Sao 
Paulo.  It  is  made  up  entirely  of  sleepers  of  European  de¬ 
sign.  Instead  of  an  aisle  down  the  middle,  there  is  a  narrow 
corridor  along  one  side,  with  doors  into  small  compart¬ 
ments  which  have  dressing  rooms  between  them.  In  each 
compartment  there  are  two  bunks,  one  above  the  other,  a 
drop  table  and  chair,  reading  lights,  and  running  water. 
This  being  Brazil,  the  coffee  man  makes  regular  visits 
through  the  train  all  night.  If  you  press  your  bell,  he  will 
bring  hot  coffee  to  your  door. 

If  you  are  a  visitor  in  Brazil,  you  would  probably  prefer 
to  take  the  train  that  runs  in  the  daytime.  On  the  day  train, 
of  course,  you  would  have  a  better  chance  to  see  what  the 
countryside  is  like  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  S^o  Paulo. 
As  this  train  leaves  the  city,  it  climbs  over  the  mountains  that 
lie  between  the  coast  and  the  plateau.  It  goes  through  sev¬ 
eral  tunnels  and  crawls  over  rough  and  hilly  country  until 
it  reaches  a  ffat  rolling  plateau  where  the  soil  is  a  bright 
red.  Here  you  see  many  cattle  and  great  fields  of  sugar 
cane  and  corn,  and  whole  plantations  of  castor  beans. 
(These  are  the  very  pretty  plants  used  to  make  castor  oil. ) 
Of  course,  there  are  always  the  coffee  groves,  too.  A  good 
motor  road  runs  beside  the  track  much  of  the  way.  One  of 
the  things  that  Brazilians  seem  to  enjoy  is  seeing  which  is 
faster,  a  train  or  an  automobile. 

Outside  of  the  three  southeastern  states,  there  are  fewer 
roads  and  railroads.  Fewer  people  live  in  the  other  eighteen 
states  of  Brazil.  They  are  connected  with  the  coastal  cities 
only  by  airplane.  Airplane  service  is  good,  for  where  the 
commercial  companies  do  not  go,  the  army  planes  do.  In 
some  of  the  towns  an  automobile  would  frighten  people 
who  know  an  airplane  well.  Between  most  little  towns  travel 
is  by  oxcart,  on  mule  back,  or,  if  the  town  is  near  a  stream, 
by  boat.  Better  transportation  will  do  much  for  Brazil. 
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Things  to  Do  Together 


1.  This  chapter  tells  stories  of  coffee  and  rubber  and  Brazil  nuts. 
Choose  one  of  these  stories.  Decide  which  are  the  main  steps  in  the 
industry.  Draw  a  picture  to  illustrate  one  or  more  of  these  steps. 
Write  a  short  descriptive  sentence  for  each  illustration.  Make  sure 
the  main  steps  in  all  three  industries  are  illustrated  by  some  one  in 
the  class.  Put  the  pictures  together  in  the  proper  order.  ( See  page 
72.) 

2.  Read  number  2,  page  72.  There  are  many  of  these  sentences 
in  this  chapter.  Here  are  two  to  help  you  begin.  See  if  you  can  find 
many  more  to  dramatize. 

“The  Spaniards  were  surprised,  as  they  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  to  see  a  broad  band  of  yellow  in  the  blue  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.”  ( Page  275. ) 

“When  men  friends  meet  they  clap  each  other  on  the  back,  each 
one  reaching  under  the  other’s  arm  to  do  so.”  ( Page  285. ) 

3.  Have  you  brought  your  word  list,  bulletin  board,  relief  map, 
and  products’  display  up  to  date? 

4.  Do  you  remember  the  list  you  prepared  of  people  who  work  in 
the  banana  industry?  ( Page  159. )  Try  making  such  a  list  for  rubber. 
Compare  the  two  lists.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  word  “interde- 
pendenee.” 


Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  is  Brazil  one  of  the  world’s  great  nations? 

2.  Why  was  the  rubber  industry  ruined?  How  is  it  being  de¬ 
veloped  again? 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  real  rubber  and  synthetic 
rubber? 

4.  How  do  the  iron  and  manganese  of  Brazil  help  her  industries? 

5.  What  four  industries  are  growing  fast  in  Brazil?  Why? 

6.  Why  do  so  many  people  live  in  the  area  around  Rio  de  Ja¬ 
neiro  and  Sao  Paulo? 

7.  Why  are  the  lands  along  the  Amazon  River  so  thinly  populated? 

8.  How  did  Brazil  become  an  independent  nation  without  a  war? 

9.  What  are  some  of  the  things  jungle  Indians  have  taught  us? 
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Do  these  things: 

1.  Give  a  talk  on  some  of  the  things  Brazilian  people  like  to  do 
and  how  they  live. 

2.  Name  four  crops  that  Brazilians  grow  besides  coffee.  On  a  map 
show  where  they  are  grown. 

3.  Name  three  products  of  the  forest  and  tell  a  good  story  of  one 
of  them. 

4.  Describe  the  Amazon  jungle. 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  snake  farm. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Two  Children  of  Brazil  by  Rose  Brown  ( Lippincott ) . 

Two  Children  and  their  Jungle  Zoo  by  Rose  Brown  ( Lippincott). 
The  Little  Angel  by  Alice  Dalgliesh  ( Scribner ) . 

Jorges  Journey  by  Alice  C.  Desmond  (Macmillan). 

Six  Great  Men  of  Brazil  by  Vera  Kelsey  (Heath). 

Red  Jungle  Boy  by  E.  K.  Steen  ( Harcourt  Brace ) . 

Little  Boy  Lost  in  Brazil  by  Kurt  Weese  (Dodd). 

Pan  American  Union:  The  Amazon;  The  Snake  Farm  at  Butantan. 

Brazil  at  a  Glance 

Principal  Exports 

coffee,  raw  cotton,  cotton  tex¬ 
tiles,  cacao,  hides 


1654— French  and  Dutch  driven 
out 

1800— Portuguese  king  arrives 

1888—  Slaves  freed 

1889—  Federal  Republic  declared 

1624— Dutch  land  on  coast 


Population  50,000,000 
Area  3,286,000  square 

miles 

Capital  Rio  de  Janeiro  (pop. 

2,052*000) 

Important  Events 

1494— Portugal  granted  part  of 
present  Brazil 

1532— Portuguese  explorers  land 
near  Santos 

1555— French  colony  established 
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Rio  de  la  Plata  Lands 


The  three  republics,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay, 
are  called  the  ‘‘Rio  de  la  Plata’'  lands.  The  La  Plata  is  their 
most  important  highway  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Find  Rio 
de  la  Plata  (re'o  da  la  pla'ta)  on  your  map.  You  will  see  that 
it  is  really  not  a  river  but  is  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay  and 
Parana  rivers.  On  the  west  side  of  La  Plata  is  Buenos  Aires 
(bwa'-nos  i'res),  the  capital  and  largest  city  of  Argentina, 
and  on  the  east  side  is  Montevideo  ( m5n'td-vi-da'5 ) ,  the 
capital  and  largest  city  of  Uruguay.  Nearly  a  thousand 
miles  up  the  Paraguay  River  is  Asuncion  ( a'soon-syon' ) , 
the  capital  of  Paraguay.  The  parts  of  the  three  countries 
that  are  in  the  valleys  of  these  rivers  are  somewhat  alike 
in  type  of  land  and  climate. 

On  both  sides  of  the  Plata  in  Uruguay  and  Agentina  lie 
the  fertile,  flat,  and  treeless  pampas  (plains).  These  two 
countries  raise  many  cattle  and  much  wheat  and  corn  on 
the  pampas.  To  the  north,  along  the  Parana  River,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Argentina  into  Paraguay,  is  the  Gran  Chaco 
(gran  cha'ko).  The  Gran  Chaco  is  a  vast  area  of  grassy 
plains,  jungles,  and  swamps.  It  is  warmer  than  the  pampas 
because  it  is  closer  to  the  equator.  Few  people  live  there 
because  the  amount  of  rainfall  cannot  be  counted  on  to 
make  farming  profitable.  The  forests  that  grow  along  the 
Parana  River  in  both  Paraguay  and  Argentina  make  lum¬ 
bering  the  most  important  industry  of  the  Gran  Chaco. 
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Argentina 


To  most  people  today  Argentina  means  the  pampas, 
gauchos  (the  cowboys  of  the  pampas),  and  the  city  of 
Buenos  Aires.  The  pampas  do  cover  a  quarter  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  Buenos  Aires  contains  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  there  is  more  to  Argentina  than  that.  Argentina  is 
a  strong  and  growing  country. 

Buenos  Aires.  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  Argentina,  is 
an  old  city  with  a  history  of  more  than  four  hundred  years. 
It  is  a  modern  city,  too,  and  has  three  and  a  half  million 
people  living  there.  In  all  the  Americas  only  New  York  and 
Chicago  are  bigger  cities.  It  has  palaces  and  skyscrapers, 
fine  hotels  and  stores,  big  meat-packing  plants,  a  busy 
waterfront,  and  crowded  streets  of  workers'  homes.  Its 
main  avenues  are  broad.  Under  one  street,  which  is  four 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide,  is  a  city  parking  lot  for  cars. 
Isn't  that  a  clever  idea?  Also  under  the  streets  runs  a  sub¬ 
way  to  carry  people  around  the  city.  Even  New  York's  sub¬ 
way  cannot  overshadow  this  well-lighted  and  well-run 
subway  in  Buenos  Aires. 

On  one  street,  the  Calle  Florida,  automobile  traffic  is  not 
allowed  during  shopping  hours.  This  is  the  favorite  shop¬ 
ping  center  in  Buenos  Aires.  It  is  crowded  from  curb  to 
curb  with  people,  shopping,  window  shopping,  or  just 
strolling.  The  people  are  dressed  much  like  those  who  shop 
on  Fifth  Avenue  in  New  York.  The  stores  are  full  of  goods 
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imported  from  England  and  France.  China,  cutlery,  Eng¬ 
lish  tweeds,  dresses,  hats,  and  leather  goods  made  of  hides 
from  the  great  cattle  country  of  the  pampas  are  especially 
good  bargains.  Jewelry  stores  are  everywhere,  and  it  is  a 
rare  visitor  who  can  resist  buying  some  of  the  beautiful 
jewels.  Calle  Florida  is  an  exciting  street. 

People  from  many  lands  live  in  Buenos  Aires  because 
Argentina  has  encouraged  immigration.  Hotels  in  Buenos 
Aires  have  been  built  by  Danes  and  are  run  by  Swiss.  The 
trains  are  British,  and  Germans  helped  build  the  subways. 
Each  of  these  people  will  tell  you  that  he  is  an  Argentine 
and  a  porteno.  That  means  he  lives  ‘‘at  the  port.”  The  por- 
tenos  work  in  offices  and  industries,  in  stores  and  govern¬ 
ment  offices.  They  are  a  mixture  of  people  from  European 
parents,  just  as  we  are,  and  they  are  very  much  like  us  in 
the  way  they  look  and  act. 


People  enjoy  shopping  on  Calle  Florida  in  Buenos  Aires.  Why  is 
Buenos  Aires  a  large  city.^  How  many  people  live  there.^ 


Pan  American  World  Airways 
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Buenos  Aires  is  well  supplied  with  parks.  The  Plaza  San 
Martin  with  its  big  statue  of  the  beloved  hero  is  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  city.  On  the  edge  of  the  city  there  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  park  with  a  public  golf  course  and  polo  grounds.  In  this 
same  park  there  are  bridle  paths  for  horseback  riding, 
swimming  pools,  and  an  outdoor  theater.  The  big  airport  is 
also  a  park  where  people  can  enjoy  all  outdoor  sports,  as 
well  as  watch  the  big  airliners  come  and  go.  Since  the 
weather  in  Buenos  Aires  is  “outdoor  ”  weather  most  of  the 
year,  the  people  use  their  parks  very  much. 

Buenos  Aires  is  proud  of  its  Colon  Theater.  This  is  one  of 
the  world”s  great  opera  houses,  with  its  own  opera,  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  and  ballet  companies.  The  theater  is  like 
a  big  jewel  box,  all  gilt  and  red  plush.  It  has  five  balconies 
and,  when  it  is  lighted  up  for  a  big  performance,  it  is  daz¬ 
zling— filled  with  men  in  full  dress  and  jeweled  women  in 
evening  clothes  and  rich  furs.  The  stage  seems  a  block  long. 
The  Colon  Theater  is  a  real  “show  place.”” 

The  people  of  Buenos  Aires  are  busy  processing  and 
shipping  the  products  of  the  pampas.  Without  the  pampas, 
Buenos  Aires  would  have  little  to  do.  Without  Buenos  Aires 
and  its  railroad  and  waterway,  the  pampas  would  not  pros¬ 
per  either.  The  city  and  the  pampas  are  a  team  working 
together. 

The  Pampas.  Only  a  little  more  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  the  pampas  were  not  settled.  Wild  cattle  and  sheep 
lived  there  along  with  the  wild  ostrich  and  armadillo,  and 
only  the  Indians  hunted  them.  The  cattle  were  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  cattle  that  the  early  Spanish  had  lost.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  the  Spanish  to  settle  the  pampas  because  the  In¬ 
dian  hunters  were  so  wild  and  troublesome.  During  the 
colonial  years  the  Indians  and  the  Spanish  fought  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  pampas.  Most  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and 
those  that  remained  were  pushed  back  to  reservations,  as 
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they  were  in  the  United  States.  Only  a  few  Indians  are  left 
in  Argentina  today.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Inca 
tribes,  who  still  live  in  the  mountains  near  Bolivia. 

Soldiers  were  stationed  in  forts  strung  along  the  borders 
of  the  pampas  until  only  a  little  over  fifty  years  ago.  The 
pioneers  of  Argentina  lived  near  the  forts  and  hunted  cattle 
for  hides,  just  as  our  pioneer  farmers  lived  near  our  forts 
and  hunted  buffalo.  It  is  hard  to  believe,  when  you  ride 
across  the  pampas  today  in  an  automobile  or  on  a  luxury 
train,  that  such  a  short  time  ago  along  the  same  route  pio¬ 
neers  rode  in  covered  wagons  and  watched  for  Indians. 

In  colonial  days,  cattle  were  raised  mostly  for  their  hides 
and  horns.  This  was  in  the  days  before  refrigeration,  and 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  meat  was  to  make  '‘jerked”  beef. 
Jerked  beef  was  made  by  placing  large  chunks  of  beef  in 
big  piles.  Salt  was  shoveled  over  it.  After  a  day  or  so  the 
meat  was  moved  and  salted  again.  After  that,  it  was  hung 
in  the  open  air  and  dried.  Later,  people  learned  how  to 
steam  meat  to  keep  it  and  how  to  make  tallow  for  candles 
as  a  by-product.  Then  refrigeration  was  invented  and  the 
Argentines  found  a  ready  sale  for  fresh  meat  in  Europe. 

Land  was  plentiful  and  cheap  on  the  pampas.  Men 
bought  great  ranches  of  thousands  of  acres  and  started  the 
meat  and  grain  industries.  Today  there  are  two  kinds  of 
farmers  on  the  pampas,  those  who  raise  animals  and  those 
who  raise  plants.  One  man  seldom  raises  both. 

The  plant  farmers  raise  more  corn  than  anything  else,  al¬ 
though  wheat,  ffax,  and  alfalfa  are  also  important  crops. 
Corn  is  used  in  Argentina  only  as  food  for  people  and  for 
chicken  feed,  but  not  to  feed  horses,  cows,  or  pigs.  Much  of 
it  is  exported.  Flax  is  raised  to  make  linseed  oil  to  export. 
Little  of  it  is  used  to  make  linen  cloth  as  one  might  expect. 
More  than  half  the  wheat  raised  is  exported,  too.  The  port 
that  serves  this  grain  country  is  Rosario.  Do  you  see  where 
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it  is,  northwest  of  Buenos  Aires?  Grain  exports  bring  much 
money  into  Argentina. 

Most  of  the  work  on  these  big  plant  farms  is  done  by 
Italian-Argentine  workers  who  are  hired  by  the  owner. 
They  live  with  their  families  right  on  the  big  farms.  These 
Italian  workers  do  not  want  to  put  much  money  into  their 
houses  because  they  must  build  their  own,  and  they  fre¬ 
quently  move  from  one  farm  to  another.  They  usually  live, 
therefore,  in  mud  houses  covered  with  tin  roofs,  with  no 
windows  or  wooden  floors.  Poor  as  these  homes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  kept  neat  and  clean. 

On  the  cattle  ranches  graze  thousands  of  ‘'flat  horns.” 
These  cattle  live  entirely  on  the  native  grasses.  They  make 
fine  beef,  even  without  the  extra  feedings  of  grains  and 
cottonseed  cakes  that  United  States  ranchers  use  to  fatten 
cattle. 

Argentine  ranchers  have  a  great  problem  because  of  the 
hoof  and  mouth  disease  of  the  cattle.  There  is  so  much  of 
this  disease  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  stamp  it  out. 


What  crops,  besides  wheat,  are  grown  on  the  pampas.^ 

Three  Lions 


Cattle  seldom  die  of  it  but,  while  their  tongues  and  noses 
are  so  sore  that  they  cannot  eat,  they  often  lose  as  much  as 
two  hundred  pounds.  This  disease  is  the  reason  we  import 
from  Argentina  only  the  canned  beef  that  is  cooked.  The 
Argentine  ranchers  do  not  understand  this,  and  they  do  not 
like  being  unable  to  sell  us  their  beef. 

The  old  gaucho  ( gou'cho )  who  rode  with  a  bola  and  a 
knife  in  his  belt,  is  gone,  like  the  old-time  cowboy  of  our 
West.  A  bola  is  a  rope  of  rawhide,  about  eight  feet  long, 
with  two  leather-covered  stones  or  “bolas  ’  on  the  end.  The 
gaucho  held  one  of  the  bolas,  and  whirled  the  other  over 
his  head  and  let  go.  It  flew  as  fast  as  a  bullet  and  wound  it¬ 
self  around  the  legs  of  whatever  animal  it  was  aimed  at, 
and  so  threw  it  on  the  ground. 

The  men  who  tend  the  cattle  now  are  workmen  who 
work  for  small  wages  and  live  much  as  other  workers  do. 
They  are  more  often  called  peons  than  gauchos,  although 
they  are  still  wonderful  riders  and  skilful  with  a  lasso.  At 
work,  on  these  great  plains,  the  riders  eat  meat  three  times 

How  does  refrigeration  help  the  cattle  ranchers  of  Argentina.^ 

Leopold  Fiedler  from  Black  Star 


a  day.  A  cow  or  steer  is  usually  killed  every  day  for  their 
food.  They  always  drink  mate  ( ma'ta ) ,  a  kind  of  tea  which 
grows  here.  No  meal  would  be  complete  without  mate. 


Ranch  owners  have  beautiful  homes,  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  set  in  big  flower  gardens.  Sometimes  there 
are  lily  ponds  with  swans  in  them,  and  swimming  pools 
and  polo  fields.  Some  of  these  estates  are  so  large  that  many 
men  are  kept  busy  mowing  grass  and  tending  the  trees  and 
flowers.  These  ranches  are  called  estancias  (es-tan'syas). 
The  owners’  children  are  often  sent  to  England  or  to  the 
United  States  to  sehool.  The  ranchers  are  wealthy  and  well- 
educated  people,  who  live  part  of  the  year  in  Buenos  Aires, 
or  go  to  Europe  or  the  United  States  for  long  trips. 

Large  ranches  are  gradually  being  cut  up  into  smaller 
farms  and  sold  to  many  owners.  It  is  said  that  two  hundred 
families  once  owned  most  of  the  pampas,  but  that  now  over 
25,000  families  own  some  land  there. 


Other  Products.  Argentina  has  other  agricultural  regions, 
besides  the  plains  near  the  La  Plata.  There  are  plains  in  the 
north  where  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  cotton  grow  well.  There 
are  also  mountain  slopes  in  the  north  where  olives,  fruit 
trees,  and  grapes  are  raised.  It  is  seldom  very  hot  and  there 
is  almost  no  snow,  except  on  the  very  tops  of  the  mountains. 
These  areas  have  cities  that  are  busy  and  full  of  hurry  and 
work.  The  climate  in  most  of  Argentina  is  good  for  working. 

South  of  the  pampas  are  the  dry  and  windy  plateaus  of 
Patagonia,  which  cover  about  one  fourth  of  the  area  of 
Argentina.  This  is  the  land  where  Magellan  discovered 
“the  people  of  the  big  feet.”  It  is  one  of  the  coldest  regions 
of  the  world  where  people  live.  Here  the  sheep  is  king  and 
wool  is  the  main  product.  Sheep  ranches  often  cover  as 
much  as  ten  square  miles.  Near  the  towns  there  are  some 
smaller  farms,  which  supply  fresh  vegetables,  poultry,  and 
dairy  products.  Many  people  still  buy  milk  directly  from  a 
cow  milked  in  front  of  the  door,  so,  of  course,  the  cows 
have  to  live  nearby. 

In  spite  of  all  the  products  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  Argentina  believes  that  she  is  still  too  dependent 
upon  other  countries.  When  something  like  a  war  interferes 
with  trade,  she  has  a  very  hard  time.  Many  citizens  believe 
that  Argentina  needs  more  industry  and  fewer  farms.  Indus¬ 
tries  are  hard  to  build,  however,  because  there  is  no  iron 
and  few  other  minerals.  All  the  coal  and  half  the  oil  must  be 
imported.  Argentina,  however,  is  developing  more  and 
more  industry.  She  grinds  wheat  into  flour,  packs  beef, 
makes  hides  into  shoes,  and  makes  cotton  cloth. 

Western  Cities  of  Argentina.  The  conquistadores  (con¬ 
querors)  who  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  into  the 
Parana  were  looking  for  the  Inca  Empire,  with  its  silver  and 
gold.  Two  obstacles  stood  in  the  way;  the  Indians  and  the 
Gran  Chaco.  The  Gran  Chaco  is  a  forested  plain,  an  almost 
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solid  wall  of  trees  and  vines.  It  stood  between  the  Parana 
River  and  the  mountain  homes  of  the  Incas.  The  Spaniards 
were  not  successful  in  their  first  attempts  to  get  through 
the  pathless  land.  The  Indians  and  the  wild  Gran  Chaco 
won,  and  for  two  hundred  years  the  Parana  River  was  al¬ 
most  forgotten. 

Early  settlements  in  western  Argentina  that  grew  into 
cities  were  made  by  people  who  crossed  the  mountains 
from  Chile  and  Peru  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes.  If 
you  look  at  your  map  on  page  323,  you  can  see  one  of  these 
old  cities.  It  is  the  town  of  Mendoza  (men-do'sa).  Here  is 
the  story  of  how  and  why  it  grew. 

In  the  early  days  people  who  were  on  their  way  to  Chile 
or  Peru  often  landed  at  Buenos  Aires.  They  could  go  around 
Cape  Horn  by  sea,  or  they  could  land  at  Buenos  Aires  and 
go  across  land.  Most  people  took  the  land  journey  because 
it  was  faster  than  going  around  Cape  Horn  by  ship.  Be¬ 
sides  the  ships  were  not  very  comfortable  in  those  days, 
and  the  land  trip,  if  not  better,  was  no  worse. 

Most  people  made  the  journey  across  country  in  a  four- 
wheeled,  closed  van  with  seats  along  the  sides,  and  a  door 
at  the  rear.  It  had  no  springs  and  no  tires,  and  was  drawn 
by  four  horses.  It  was  very  uncomfortable.  The  spokes  and 
rims  of  the  wheels  were  bound  with  wet  strips  of  hide. 
When  the  strips  dried,  they  were  harder  than  iron.  A  man 
had  to  ride  the  horses,  for  the  horses  did  not  wear  collars 
and  there  were  no  shafts  on  the  van.  Each  horse  was 
hitched  to  the  van  by  ropes  from  a  ring  in  its  saddle  to  the 
tongue  of  the  carriage. 

People  who  crossed  the  pampas  in  one  of  these  vans  first 
had  to  buy  the  van,  hire  riders  and  a  guide,  and  lay  in  sup¬ 
plies  for  the  trip.  Food  could  only  be  bought  when  some¬ 
one  along  the  way  happened  to  have  extra  chickens,  corn, 
or  fruit.  Each  person  also  took  his  own  mattress. 
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Just  outside  of  Buenos  Aires  there  were  many  little 
farms.  But  these  were  soon  passed  and  the  travelers  came 
to  countryside  covered  with  prickly  pears  and  thistles. 
Sometimes  in  the  dry  season  these  caught  on  fire  and  were 
dangerous  to  the  travelers.  Then  came  the  great  pampas 
with  fine  short  grass  that  looked  as  level  as  a  ballpark. 

For  the  first  few  days  there  were  post  houses  where  trav¬ 
elers  could  get  fresh  horses.  But  often  post  houses  were  as 
much  as  fifty  miles  apart.  That  made  it  necessary  to  travel 
with  extra  horses. 

Travelers  spent  the  night  at  a  post  house  when  they 
could,  both  for  protection  from  Indians  and  bandits  and 
for  food  and  shelter.  The  post  houses  were  just  the  huts  of 
poor  families.  Fleas  and  bugs  were  often  so  thick  it  was 
hard  to  sleep.  Beds  were  a  higher  part  of  the  mud  floor, 
like  a  kind  of  bench  against  the  wall,  or  perhaps  a  hide  tied 
to  a  wooden  frame.  Now  you  can  see  why  every  traveler 
took  his  own  mattress.  Usually  the  people  at  the  post 
houses  had  no  food  to  sell,  but  sometimes  they  sold  eggs, 
chickens,  or  perhaps  lamb  to  the  travelers.  Sometimes  there 
were  also  some  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes,  tomatoes,  and 
onions  for  sale. 

The  road  ran  along  the  Parana  River  much  of  the  way. 
Mosquitoes  were  everywhere.  Travelers  saw  locusts  in 
such  numbers  that  they  looked  like  great  dark  clouds.  The 
worst  pest  of  all  was  a  big  rabbit-like  animal  with  fur  like 
a  rat  and  a  tail  like  a  beaver.  It  dug  holes  and  dragged  all 
sorts  of  things  into  them.  The  horses  were  always  stepping 
into  these  holes  and  falling  down. 

When  the  travelers  had  to  cross  rivers,  they  simply  drove 
through  them.  If  the  water  was  deep,  they  took  a  ferry. 
Sometimes  these  ferries  were  two  hollow-log  canoes  with 
sticks  laid  across  and  tied  together  with  strips  of  hide. 
Sometimes  they  were  rafts  tied  together. 
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Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 
How  do  the  mountains  help  the  vineyards  near  Mendoza? 


Mendoza  was  the  first  town  to  be  built  on  this  overland 
route  between  Buenos  Aires  and  Chile.  It  was  built  where 
the  early  travelers  found  an  oasis  in  the  dry  land  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  Little  rivers  of  water  made  of 
the  melted  snow  of  the  mountaintops  flowed  down  the 
mountainside.  The  little  rivers  never  went  farther.  They 
were  soaked  up  by  the  dry  ground  and  made  this  green 
oasis. 

Today  Mendoza  is  a  busy  modern  city,  almost  new  be¬ 
cause  an  earthquake  destroyed  the  old  town.  All  around 
the  city  are  farms  that  grow  grapes  and  alfalfa.  Today  the 
water  of  the  little  rivers  is  led  to  these  fields  of  crops  by  a 
network  of  irrigation  ditches. 
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Transportation  and  Communication.  Nature  provided 
good  water  transportation  in  Argentina.  Even  larger  steam¬ 
ers  can  go  far  up  the  La  Plata  and  Parana  rivers,  and  the 
little  rivers  are  not  too  swift  for  small  boats.  A  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  spent  on  improving  the  river  ports. 

There  are  more  railroads  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other 
South  American  country.  As  her  railroads  were  built,  start¬ 
ing  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  great  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  opened  up  and  new  lands  were  settled.  In  the 
earlier  days,  the  little  side  roads  had  always  led  to  the 
rivers.  When  the  railroads  came,  many  of  these  old  roads 
were  abandoned  and  new  roads  were  built  to  lead  to  the 
railroad. 


It  was  hard  work  building  the  railroads.  The  cattle  of  the 
pampas  often  lay  on  the  tracks  and  caused  accidents.  The 
cattle  ranchers  did  everything  they  could  to  stop  the  rail- 


road  builders,  even  eutting  down  trees  and  putting  them 
aeross  the  traeks.  They  did  not  want  to  lose  their  land  to 
new  settlers.  To  add  to  the  trouble  the  wild  ostriches 
( rheas )  would  come  along  and  swallow  the  bolts  that  the 
Indians  were  using  to  join  the  rails  together!  But  the 
ranchers  fought  a  losing  battle.  The  railroads  were  built. 
Immigrants  from  Europe  came  in,  boatload  after  boatload, 
and  the  pampas  lands  were  cut  up  into  smaller  farms  and 
ranches  by  barbed-wire  fences. 

The  railroads  have  helped  Argentina  to  grow,  but  they 
are  hampered  by  one  problem.  When  the  railroads  were 
being  built  in  different  regions,  three  different  widths  of 
track  were  used.  Some  track  was  wide,  some  medium,  and 
some  narrow  gauge.  This  makes  it  impossible  to  run  the 
same  freight  car  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  If  you  will  look 
carefully  at  the  cars  on  the  next  freight  train  you  see,  you 
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will  notice  cars  from  many  different  railroads  in  the  United 
States.  This  means  that  a  freight  car  car  be  loaded  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  and  hauled  to  any  other  place 
which  has  a  railroad.  This  is  not  possible  in  Argentina.  Cars 
that  run  on  the  narrow  gauge  railways  cannot  travel  on  the 
wider  ones.  How  does  this  fact  complicate  shipping? 

Another  problem  of  Argentina  is  the  need  of  better  high¬ 
ways.  The  government  is  working  to  increase  the  miles  of 
road  in  the  country.  Little  roads  that  join  the  main  high¬ 
ways  are  paid  for  with  taxes  from  the  railroads.  New  big 
highways  are  paid  for  by  a  tax  on  gasoline.  This  plan  is 
working  well,  but  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  roads  are  still 
unimproved  dirt  roads.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons 
why  horses  are  so  popular.  Dirt  roads  are  not  much  good 
for  cars  in  the  rainy  season. 

As  in  all  South  American  republics,  air  travel  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  ways  of  transportation  in  Argentina. 
Planes  go  practically  everywhere  within  the  country.  You 
can  also  get  a  daily  plane  from  Buenos  Aires  to  New  York, 
or  a  plane  to  fly  across  the  Andes  to  Santiago  in  Chile.  This 
trip  across  the  highest  snow-capped  mountains  of  the  An¬ 
des  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  trips  in  the  world.  The 
planes  are  big  six-engined  ones  with  pressurized  cabins. 
That  means  that  the  air  pressure  and  the  oxygen  are  kept 
just  as  they  are  at  sea  level.  Even  at  great  heights  passen¬ 
gers  do  not  feel  sick. 

Communication,  as  well  as  transportation,  is  good.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  places  in  any  city  in  Argentina  is  the 
post  office.  The  main  post  and  telegraph  offices  have  special 
rooms  for  foreigners,  with  newspapers  and  magazines  from 
abroad.  They  have  up-to-date  phono-postal  service,  too. 
That  means  you  can  make  a  phonograph  record  there  and 
mail  it  home.  Three  large  wireless  telegraph  companies 
keep  Argentina  in  close  touch  with  the  whole  world. 
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Leopold  Fiedler  from  Black  Star 
How  is  your  blackboard  different  from  this  boy’s  in  rural  Argentina? 


Education,  Health,  and  Recreation.  More  children  go  to 
school  in  Argentina  than  in  any  other  Latin  American  coun¬ 
try.  Rural  children  have  a  chance  to  go  to  school  only 
through  the  first  four  grades.  In  the  cities,  however,  there 
are  good  schools  from  the  kindergarten  through  college. 
The  children  in  the  city  schools  are  often  taken  on  trips  to 
see  things  themselves.  Horseback  riding  is  often  taught,  for 
horses  are  greatly  loved  by  all  Argentines.  All  children  go 
to  school  dressed  in  spotless  white  smocks,  rich  and  poor 
being  dressed  alike.  They  are  all  taught  many  health  les¬ 
sons  because  in  the  northern  part  of  Argentina  there  is  still 
much  tuberculosis,  malaria,  and  tropical  diseases. 

Boys  and  girls  in  Argentina  are  like  most  youngsters 
everywhere.  They  shoot  marbles  and  skip  rope.  They  play 
ball  and  tag.  Little  girls  make  mud  pies  and  play  with 
dolls.  Soccer  is  a  favorite  sport  and  everyone  follows  the 
game  as  we  do  baseball  or  football.  Polo  and  horse  racing 
are  also  favorite  sports  of  both  children  and  grown-ups. 
The  Argentine  polo  teams  are  well  known  among  sports 
fans  of  the  United  States. 
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Etvhtg  Galloway 


Living  in  Montevideo  is  much  like  living  in  any  large  North  Amer¬ 
ican  city.  Why  do  you  think  people  like  to  live  in  Montevideo.^ 

Uruguay 

This  little  La  Plata  country  is  only  about  the  size  of 
South  Dakota,  but  it  is  the  most  densely-populated  country 
in  South  America.  Uruguay  seems  to  be  a  nation  of  well- 
behaved  people,  where  every  citizen  believes  in  the  rights 
of  the  other  person.  They  do  not  like  rules  that  regulate 
their  lives,  like  traffic  rules,  yet  they  willingly  do  things  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all,  without  being  forced  to  do  so. 
Hundreds  of  little  private  business  are  run  with  few  regu¬ 
lations.  Elections  are  orderly  and  the  government  runs 
smoothly.  Their  homes  show  the  people’s  independence. 
They  do  not  like  apartments  as  well  as  houses,  and  they 
like  each  house  to  be  different.  Houses  are  of  every  style, 
size,  and  decoration. 
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In  1515  an  early  Spaniard  landed  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata.  On  the  west  bank  were  the  great  flat  pam¬ 
pas.  There  were  pampas  too,  on  the  east  bank,  but  back  of 
them  rose  a  small  cone-shaped  hill.  “Montevideo  (I  see 
a  mountain ) the  Spaniard  shouted.  That  became  the  name 
of  Uruguay's  capital,  where  one  third  of  the  people  live. 
Montevideo  is  a  modern  city,  full  of  modern  people  who  live 
modern  lives.  The  streets,  the  buildings,  the  stores,  the 
traffic  all  are  up-to-date. 

Because  every  Uruguayan  likes  to  eat  meals  with  his 
family,  government  offices  and  businesses  in  Montevideo 
arrange  their  hours  accordingly.  The  work  day  begins 
early  and  is  about  five  hours  long.  Then  the  workers  go 
home  and  do  not  return  in  the  afternoon.  Part  of  the  reason 
for  this  plan  is  the  size  of  the  city.  It  is  so  spread  out  that  it 
takes  a  long  time  to  travel  between  home  and  business  by 
bus.  Buses  here,  as  in  most  Latin  American  countries,  come 
to  a  complete  stop  only  for  the  very  old  or  for  cripples. 
Everyone  else  is  expected  to  jump  on  or  off  when  the  bus 
merely  slows  down  a  bit. 

Most  Uruguayans  are  quick  and  intelligent  people,  am¬ 
bitious  and  hard  working,  but  they  are  not  selfish.  They 
have  learned  to  be  thoughtful  and  kind  and  are  known  as 
the  “good  Joes”  of  Latin  America. 

Uruguayans  seem  to  enjoy  life  a  great  deal.  Concerts, 
theaters,  lectures,  and  art  galleries  are  popular.  Their  res¬ 
taurants  serve  wonderful  food,  and  here  they  like  to  gather, 
to  eat  and  to  drink  their  mate.  Some  restaurants  seem  to  be 
almost  like  clubs  where  everyone  seems  to  know  everyone 
else. 

Almost  everyone  belongs  to  a  club  that  has  sports  for  the 
entire  family.  Clubs  have  lounges,  libraries,  restaurants, 
swimming  pools,  and  playgrounds  for  the  children.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  business  has  a  “futbol”  (football)  team,  or  a 
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swimming  team,  with  programs  that  keep  everyone  inter¬ 
ested  all  the  time.  The  Uruguayans  love  recreation  and 
often  go  out  in  large  buses  for  picnics  in  the  country,  or  to 
their  famous  beaches. 

As  you  drive  out  of  Montevideo,  you  pass  between  long 
avenues  of  trees.  Uruguay  long  ago  had  a  plan  to  plant 
trees  along  her  roads.  Today  you  will  find  few  bare  roads. 
As  you  travel  through  the  country,  you  see  vast  herds  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  the  wild  rheas,  for  this  land  is  pampa 
land,  as  it  is  across  the  Plata  River  in  Argentina.  The  cattle 
and  sheep  supply  the  industries  of  this  country— meat  pack¬ 
ing,  making  of  leather  goods,  and  weaving  woolen  cloth. 
You  see  fences  everywhere.  On  many  fence  posts  you  see 
the  nest  of  a  bird  called  the  hornero.  It  is  a  kind  of  lark 
that  makes  a  nest  like  a  little  oven. 

A  great  variety  of  food  crops  is  grown  near  Montevideo— 
fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  European 
immigrants  and  the  Uruguayans  own  small  farms  here. 
They  are  prosperous  farmers  who  sell  their  produce  within 
the  country. 

The  flag  of  Uruguay  was  created  by  one  of  its  heroes, 
Jose  Artigas  (ho-sa'  ar-te'gas).  The  motto  on  it  is  one  to 
remember,  “With  liberty  I  neither  offend  nor  fear.” 

What  products,  besides  wool,  are  important  in  Uruguay.^ 

Ewing  Galloway 


Paraguay 

Paraguay  was  settled  over  four  hundred  years  ago,  but 
it  is  still  the  least-developed  eountry  in  South  America. 
There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  Paraguay  needs  people. 
The  country  is  about  the  size  of  California,  but  it  has 
fewer  than  a  million  people,  while  California  has  almost 
ten  million.  Paraguay  had  a  good  start  because  the  Indians 
there  were  friendly.  The  Spaniards  and  Indians  intermar¬ 
ried.  After  many  years  the  people  were  all  of  mixed  blood 
(mestizos).  These  people  have  had  a  difficult  time  making 
a  living  for  many  years. 

Paraguay  became  an  independent  nation  early  in  the 
1800’s,  about  the  same  time  as  many  of  the  other  Latin 
American  countries  broke  away  from  Spain.  But  nobody 
knew  much  about  Paraguay  for  the  next  fifty  years.  The 
dictator  who  ruled  the  people  allowed  no  one  to  come  in 
from  other  countries.  After  he  died,  another  dictator 
opened  up  the  country  a  little  bit.  He  said  he  wanted 
skilled  workers  from  England  and  North  America  to  develop 
manufacturing.  He  asked  men  to  come  to  Paraguay  to 
teach  his  people  better  ways  of  farming  and  how  to  expand 
trade.  However,  he  did  not  treat  the  immigrants  well  after 
they  got  to  Paraguay  and  few  of  them  stayed.  Paraguay 
had  few  minerals  and  other  nations  were  not  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  trying  to  develop  industries  there. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  dictators,  Paraguay  had  exported  a 
great  deal  of  mate,  -tobacco,  timber,  sugar,  and  cotton. 
When  the  dictators  were  unfriendly,  people  bought  these 
things  from  other  countries  and  no  one  traded  with  Para¬ 
guay  for  many  years.  The  world  knew  little  about  her. 

Then  the  country  fought  a  very  bloody  war  over  boun¬ 
daries  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  Uruguay.  After  five 
years  the  country  was  ruined.  It  has  never  recovered  from 
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the  effects  of  that  war.  Five  out  of  every  six  people  died  in 
battle  or  died  of  disease.  Farming  stopped.  All  industry 
stopped.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  and  horses  were  killed.  There 
were  so  few  men  left  that  there  were  seven  women  to  every 
one  man.  That  is  the  reason  why  women  in  Paraguay  today 
take  care  of  the  house,  work  in  the  fields,  go  to  market,  and 
carry  heavy  loads.  They  had  to  do  these  things  after  the 
men  were  killed,  and  now  they  do  it  because  it  is  the  cus¬ 
tom. 

Another  reason  Paraguay  is  not  developed  is  the  lack  of 
“know-how.”  Some  iron  and  manganese  have  been  discov¬ 
ered  there  but  the  people  do  not  know  how  to  run  a  mining 
industry.  Their  ways  of  farming,  too,  are  not  modern.  A 
few  big  ranchers  own  most  of  the  land  and  the  peons  work 

Farmers  in  Paraguay  still  use  primitive  farming  methods.  How 
would  more  "know-how”  help  them.^ 


Ewing  Galloway 


for  them.  Each  peon  is  allowed  to  use  a  small  piece  of  land 
upon  which  he  raises  food  for  his  family.  He  receives  very 
little  pay  for  the  work  he  does  on  the  big  ranch.  The  peons 
still  use  the  most  primitive  farming  methods.  They  use 
oxen  to  pull  a  wooden  plow  that  barely  scratches  the 
ground.  They  know  little  about  taking  care  of  crops  by  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  pests  and  diseases.  They  do  not  know  how  to 
improve  their  seed.  They  raise  a  little  corn  with  small  hard 
ears.  From  their  sugar  cane  they  make  crude  sugar  for  the 
family  and  fodder  for  the  cattle.  They  may  have  a  patch  of 
beans  and  a  few  bananas.  Perhaps  a  farmer  will  raise  a  few 
pineapples  and  a  few  plants  of  manioc.  He  may  raise  a  few 
pounds  of  cotton,  or  a  pig  to  sell  at  market  to  get  a  little 
money.  Altogether,  the  people  do  not  use  more  than  a  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  their  good  farm  land. 

Paraguay  has  many  troubles  because  of  her  need  for 
people  and  “know-how.”  One  trouble  is  poor  roads.  It  takes 
money  to  build  roads  and  the  country  has  little  money.  You 
can  get  into  Paraguay  by  rail,  by  plane,  or  by  river,  but 
within  the  country  you  can  travel  only  on  foot,  by  oxcart, 
or  on  burro  back.  There  is  only  one  good  highway  and  there 
are  only  a  few  miles  of  railroad.  Without  roads  no  country 
can  progress  because  people  cannot  get  around  to  buy  and 
sell,  or  even  to  get  acquainted.  Through  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  the  United  States  is  now  helping  Paraguay  to  build 
better  roads. 

Another  trouble  in  Paraguay  is  poor  health.  Tuberculosis 
is  common.  The  people  have  such  poor  food  that  even  the 
children  lose  their  teeth.  They  seldom  eat  meat  and  eggs, 
and  they  rarely  get  milk  or  butter.  They  go  barefoot,  too,  as 
poor  people  do  throughout  the  tropics.  This  is  quite  com¬ 
fortable  in  this  hot  country,  but  they  get  hookworms  from 
the  soil.  Poor  food  and  hookworm  keep  the  people  from 
feeling  well  enough  to  want  to  work  much. 
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Screen  Traveler  from  Gendreau 

These  Paraguayan  men  enjoy  some  mate.  What  is  mate.^ 


One  food  they  do  use,  which  is  probably  good  for  them 
because  of  the  vitamins  in  it,  is  mate.  This  is  sometimes 
called  “Paraguayan  tea  ’  because  the  Spanish  first  learned 
about  it  in  Paraguay.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  tea  so  popular 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  The  leaves  are  stripped 
from  a  small  tree  and  pounded  into  a  powder.  Some  of  the 
powder  is  put  into  a  little  gourd  and  either  hot  or  cold 
water  is  added.  The  tea  is  sipped  through  a  tube  with  a 
strainer  at  the  bottom.  Every  day  everyone  drinks  mate. 

Asuncion,  now  the  capital  of  Paraguay,  is  900  miles 
north  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  At  first  it  was  only  a  little  set¬ 
tlement,  built  as  a  place  from  which  to  start  the  exploration 
of  the  Gran  Chaco.  It  is  now  a  city  of  about  100,000  people. 
(What  city  in  your  state  is  about  that  size?)  Asuncion  is 
quite  different  from  other  South  American  cities.  The  city 
is  dotted  with  hundreds  of  windmills  which  pump  water 
for  the  people  of  the  city.  The  streets  are  wide,  but  they  are 
paved  with  such  rough  rocks  that  even  the  taxis  drive  on 
the  streetcar  tracks. 

Paraguay  is  a  land  that  can  have  a  prosperous  future,  if 
she  can  get  people  who  have  “know-how”  to  come  there  to 
live  and  work.  She  needs  help  to  make  the  most  of  the  re¬ 
sources  which  she  has. 
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Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Here  are  some  things  you  can  make  yourselves  to  add  to  the 
class  museum  on  Latin  America.  Read  again  the  material  in  this 
chapter  about  each  item.  You  will  get  hints  about  how  to  make  them. 

A  bola 

A  wheel  bound  with  hide  such  as  were  used  on ’colonial  vans 
A  post  house  hide  bed 
A  colonial  ferry 

A  gourd  and  tube  used  for  drinking  mate 

You  can  think  of  many  other  things  to  add  to  your  museum— 
things  that  were  made  in  Latin  America,  or  pictures,  and  maps. 

2.  Here  are  topics  for  special  reports.  The  encyclopedia  will  be 
helpful  with  all  of  these  topics.  Be  sure  to  take  good  notes  ( page  112 ) . 

The  gauges  of  railroad  track 

How  airlines  provide  for  passengers  when  flying  at  great  heights 
Sheep  raising  in  Patagonia 
Refrigeration  and  the  meat  industry 
Jose  Artigas 

“Paraguayan  tea”  or  mate 
The  gaucho 

3.  A  committee  could  make  a  study  of  transportation  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  Perhaps  the  committee,  as  a  whole,  could  make  a  map  of 
the  United  States  to  use  while  making  the  report  to  the  class.  Here 
are  several  jobs  for  the  members  of  such  a  committee: 

a.  Record  the  names  of  railroads  on  the  freight  cars  that  went 
through  your  town  in  one  day,  and  what  kinds  of  cars  they  were. 

b.  Talk  with  the  manager  of  a  trucking  company,  if  you  can,  to 
And  out  what  kinds  of  freight  are  hauled  through  your  town.  Find 
out  about  local  trucks  and  long-distance  hauling. 

c.  If  you  live  on  a  river  or  other  waterway,  find  out  what  freight 
is  hauled  and  where  it  comes  from  and  goes  to. 

Discuss  in  class  what  effect  it  would  have  on  your  town  if  this 
freight  could  not  be  hauled. 

4.  Be  sure  to  check  your  products’  display,  word  list,  relief  map, 
and  bulletin  board  to  make  sure  new  material  is  added. 

5.  There  are  several  good  “pictures”  in  this  chapter.  (See  page 
72. )  Pick  out  a  few  to  draw. 

6.  Dramatize  events  from  this  chapter,  as  suggested  on  page  72. 
Let  your  classmates  identify  each  incident. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 

Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  do  we  say  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo  are  modern 
cities? 

2.  Why  are  leather  goods  plentiful  in  the  shops  of  Buenos  Aires 
and  Montevideo? 

3.  Why  does  the  United  States  not  import  Argentine  frozen  beef? 

4.  Why  do ‘the  Plata  countries  not  have  great  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries? 

5.  Why  is  Paraguay  still  a  poorly-developed  country? 

6.  What  was  the  effect  of  refrigeration  on  the  cattle  industry? 

7.  Why  has  the  Gran  Chaco  not  been  well  settled? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  La  Plata  countries  and  their  capitals. 

2.  Locate  the  pampas  and  the  Gran  Chaco  and  tell  the  chief  in¬ 
dustries  of  each. 

3.  Tell  a  story  about  two  or  three  of  these  topics:  A  Gaucho;  How 
Farm  Workers  Live  on  the  Pampas;  What  a  Big  Farm  Home  Is  Like 
on  the  Pampas;  Argentine  Railroads;  Travel  in  the  Olden  Days 
across  the  Pampas;  Montevideo;  Buenos  Aires;  or  Asuncion. 

4.  Tell  the  name  of  the  large,  treeless  plains  in  Argentina  and 
Uruguay. 

5.  Tell  the  name  of  the  plains  that  have  some  trees  in  Argentina 
and  Paraguay. 

6.  Name  the  chief  product  of  Patagonia.  Describe  the  climate  and 
land  there. 

7.  Tell  the  class  stories  or  facts  you  have  read  in  other  books  or 
learned  from  people  about  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Feathers,  the  Story  of  a  Rhea  by  Alice  C.  Desmond  (Macmillan). 
Argentina  (pictures)  by  Laszlo  Fodor  (Hastings  House). 

Tales  of  the  Gauchos  by  W.  H.  Hudson  (Knopf). 

The  Last  of  the  Gauchos:  A  Boys  Tale  of  Argentine  Adventure  by 
R.  T.  Williamson  (Bobbs  Merrill). 
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La  Plata  Lands  at  a  Glance 


Argentina 


Population  16,200,000 
Area  1,080,000  square 

miles 

Capital  Buenos  Aires  (pop. 

3,000,000 ) 

Important  Events 

1553— First  permanent  settlement 
1580— Buenos  Aires  founded 
1810— Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence 

1816— Republic  founded 
1857— First  railroad 


Principal  Exports 
wheat,  meat,  corn,  hides,  wool, 
quebracho  extract,  linseed  oil 


1877— First  refrigerator  ship 
1910— Railroad  completed  across 
Andes  to  Chile 

1927— Air  transportation  intro¬ 
duced 


Uruguay 


Population  2,400,000 
Area  72,000  square  miles 

Capital  Montevideo  (pop. 

850,000 ) 


Principal  Exports 

wool,  meat,  meat  products,  hides, 
linseed  oil,  wheat 


Important  events 

1516— Discovered  by  Spanish  ex¬ 
plorers 

1603— Cattle  introduced  from 
Europe 

1624— First  permanent  settlement 
1726— Montevideo  founded 


1828-1830  —  Independence  and 
constitution 

1840— High  grade  sheep  intro¬ 
duced 

1905— First  packing  plant 
1934— New  constitution 


Paraguay 


Population  1,200,000 

Area  157,000  square  miles 

Capital  Asuncion  (pop. 

130,000) 

Important  events 

1524— First  explored 

1536— First  permanent  settlement 


Principal  Exports 

preserved  meats,  quebracho  ex¬ 
tract,  cotton,  hides,  hardwood 
logs  and  beams 

1864-1870— War  with  Argentina, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  that  al¬ 
most  destroyed  this  nation. 
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How  You  Should  Work 

1.  This  is  an  especially  good  chapter  for 
illustrating  “word  pictures”  and  doing  dra¬ 
matizations.  Read  the  directions  again  on 
page  72.  Here  are  examples  from  this  chap¬ 
ter.  Watch  for  others  as  you  study. 

Dramatize  the  first  paragraph  under 
“Incas,”  page  349,  or  the  runners  described 
on  page  354,  or  the  hat  buyers  on  page  367. 

Draw  these  pictures: 

“Caravans  of  llamas  traveled  over  these 
roads.” 

“As  you  go  down  the  ladder-gangway, 
which  is  very  narrow,  you  meet  other 
people  coming  up.” 

“Indians,  busily  spinning  their  wool 
into  yarn,  guard  their  sheep  on  the 
steep  slopes.” 

2.  Sometimes  it  is  a  good  idea  to  divide 
a  chapter  into  parts  and  give  each  part  to 
a  committee  for  special  study.  Then  each 
committee  takes  a  turn  being  “teacher”  of 
its  part.  This  chapter  on  the  West  Coast 
countries  could  easily  be  divided  into  four 
parts,  after  you  study  pages  347-354  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  decide  to  work  in  committees, 
perhaps  you  should  discuss  number  6  op¬ 
posite  page  1  before  you  start. 


West  Coast  Countries  of 
South  America 


Four  countries— Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile— are 
located  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Find  them 
on  the  map,  page  350.  Let  us  read  about  the  geography  of 
these  countries. 

First  look  at  the  physical  features  of  the  map,  on  page 
350.  Do  you  see  how  the  Andes  Mountains  run  through 
these  countries  from  one  end  to  the  other?  Do  you  see  how 
close  these  mountains  are  to  the  Pacific  Ocean?  The  rivers 
which  start  in  these  mountains  generally  flow  toward  the 
east.  Do  you  see  where  the  hot  lowlands  of  the  Amazon 
Basin  begin? 

There  are  great  deserts  in  Peru,  in  Bolivia,  and  in  the 
northern  part  of  Chile.  Do  you  see  where  they  are?  Why 
are  there  deserts  along  the  coast?  People  in  Ecuador  say, 
“When  you  see  no  more  trees,  it  is  Peru.”  Why,  in  just  a  few 
miles’  journey  along  the  coast,  does  the  green  of  Ecuador’s 
coast  become  a  desert?  This  problem  was  solved  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  named  Humboldt  ( hum'bolt ) ,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago.  He  was  a  scientist  who  observed  and  measured 
and  tested  the  water,  the  air,  and  the  soil  until  he  found  the 
answer  to  this  question. 

Humboldt  observed  that  part  of  the  ocean  off  the  coast 
of  Peru  was  gray,  not  blue-green  as  it  was  in  other  places. 
The  ocean  was  rolled  by  a  steady  wind  from  the  south.  The 
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sky  was  gray  and  dull  every  day.  It  always  looked  like  rain, 
but  it  did  not  rain.  The  sun  showed  itself  only  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  but  the  sunsets,  even  after  gray  days,  were  beautiful. 
Humboldt  took  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  water 
again  and  again  in  many  places.  At  last,  he  found  the  an¬ 
swer:  The  entire  coast  was  bathed  by  a  cold  ocean  current 
that  moved  northward  from  the  Antarctic  regions.  (Don’t 
say  it  flows  ‘‘up”  from  the  South  Pole  because  there’s  no 
“up”  or  “down”  on  a  ball! )  The  air  over  this  cold  water  was 
cooler  than  the  air  over  the  land.  When  the  air  moved  in¬ 
land  from  the  ocean,  it  was  warmed  by  the  land.  As  it  was 
warmed,  it  took  up  water  instead  of  condensing  it  into  rain. 
That  made  the  coastal  land  dry.  The  water  vapor  in  the  air 
made  the  sky  cloudy  and  gray.  The  patient  study  that 
Humboldt  made  of  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  the 
water  helped  the  people  to  understand  the  climate  in 
which  they  lived.  They  named  this  cold  “river  of  water” 
within  the  ocean  “the  Humboldt  Current.” 

Part  of  the  climate  of  the  West  Coast  countries  is  due 
also  to  the  distance  from  the  equator.  Notice  the  distance 
from  the  north  of  Ecuador  to  the  southern  tip  of  Chile.  See 
whether  you  can  figure  out  for  yourself  what  changes  in 
climate  would  occur  in  this  great  distance.  Remember  that 
part  of  the  climate  is  due  to  altitude,  too.  Can  you  tell  from 
your  map  on  page  350  which  cities  would  have  hot  climates 
and  which  ones  would  be  cool?  If  you  have  forgotten,  turn 
back  to  page  II. 

As  important  as  it  is  to  know  about  location  and  land  and 
climate,  you  will  need,  also,  to  know  something  about  the 
early  people  of  these  countries.  You  will  understand  these 
countries  better,  if  you  know  that  many  more  than  half  of 
the  people  of  Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  northern  Chile 
are  Indians.  They  are  descendants  of  the  people  who  lived 
there  long  ago,  the  Inca  Indians. 
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The  Incas.  There  are  many  legends  about  the  origin  of 
the  rieh  empire  of  the  Ineas.  One  says  that  the  sun  god  sent 
his  son  and  daughter  out  into  the  world  from  an  island  in 
Lake  Titicaca  ( te-te-ka'ka ) ,  far  up  in  the  Andes  Mountains. 
He  told  them  to  find  the  savage  tribes,  to  rule  over  them, 
and  to  educate  them.  The  son  carried  a  golden  rod.  He  was 
told  that,  when  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  rod  sank  far 
into  the  ground,  he  was  to  stop  and  build  a  city.  The  son 
and  the  daughter  came  to  such  a  spot  and  built  the  city  of 
Cusco.  The  people  they  ruled  came  to  be  called  the  Incas. 
Gradually  they  conquered  surrounding  tribes  until  the  land 
of  the  Incas  included  all  the  region  which  is  now  Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador,  and  the  northern  part  of  Chile. 

In  the  language  of  the  Incas,  Cusco  means  '‘center,”  and 
to  the  Incas  Cusco  was  really  the  center  of  the  whole  world. 
Four  great  roads  led  out  from  the  center  square  of  the  city, 
one  in  each  direction,  to  the  four  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Caravans  of  llamas  traveled  over  these  roads,  carrying  bags 
of  grain,  chests  of  gold  and  silver,  and  bolts  of  fine  cloth. 
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Runners  hurried  past  the  llama  trains  on  the  roads,  taking 
news  to  and  bringing  news  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the 
empire. 

The  ruler  of  the  empire  was  called  the  ‘Tnca.”  Under 
him  many  different  tribes  lived  together  in  peace.  The 
Inca  brought  the  officials  and  the  nobles  of  each  conquered 
tribe  to  Cusco  and  gave  them  high  positions.  Then  that 
tribe  remained  friendly.  The  common  people,  however, 
were  often  moved  to  places  far  away  from  their  original 
homes.  The  Inca  always  chose  a  new  valley  for  them  that 
had  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  their  old  home.  Here  they 
were  provided  with  enough  flocks  and  provisions  to  last 
until  a  new  harvest  could  be  reaped.  They  had  to  pay  no 
tribute  until  they  were  well  settled  in  their  new  land. 

Everyone  else  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Inca  ruler.  Each 
one  gave  labor,  time,  or  some  of  the  things  he  grew  on  his 
land.  If  a  man  was  a  weaver,  for  example,  he  was  supplied 
with  weaving  materials  from  the  storeroom  which  the  Inca 
kept  in  each  province.  As  his  tax,  the  weaver  gave  the  labor 
and  skill  necessary  to  make  a  certain  amount  of  cloth.  Each 
one,  no  matter  what  his  work,  gave  two  or  three  months  of 
his  time  each  year  to  the  Inca.  For  themselves  families  cul¬ 
tivated  their  own  patches  of  land,  wove  their  own  cloth, 
and  made  their  own  shoes  and  pottery  dishes.  Everyone 
worked  hard.  Dishonesty  and  idleness  were  severely  pun¬ 
ished.  Travelers  on  the  road  greeted  each  other  with  ‘'not 
idle,  not  a  cheat,  not  a  thief,”  just  as  we  say  “hello.” 

Everything  about  the  people’s  lives  was  decided  for 
them  by  the  Incas— what  clothes  they  wore,  what  food  they 
ate,  what  work  they  did.  The  people  did  not  know  how  to 
make  decisions  for  themselves.  This  was  one  reason  they 
were  defeated  by  Pizarro’s  small  group  of  Spaniards. 

A  very  careful  census  of  the  people  was  taken  so  that  the 
land  and  work  could  be  given  out  fairly.  Throughout  the 
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empire  all  the  people  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten  fam¬ 
ilies  each.  The  head  of  one  of  the  families  was  then  chosen 
as  the  leader  to  supervise  the  ten  families.  This  leader  was 
responsible  to  another  leader  or  captain  who  had  fifty  fam¬ 
ilies  under  him.  The  next  men  in  authority  had  100,  500, 
1,000,  10,000,  and  finally  40,000  families  under  them. 
These  top  men,  “they  who  see  all,”  were  responsible  to  the 
Inca  himself,  who  had  the  final  authority  over  the  whole 
empire. 

The  captain  of  each  group  kept  order  in  the  group.  If  he 
did  not  report  a  wrongdoing  to  the  leader  above  him,  he 
was  punished  twice,  once  for  not  doing  his  duty  and  the 
second  time  because  he  had  kept  silent.  In  the  same  way,  a 
father  was  punished  along  with  a  naughty  child  because 
each  father  was  held  responsible  for  training  his  child  well. 

With  such  a  system  of  government,  many  records  had  to 
be  kept  for  the  Inca.  He  wanted  reports  on  the  tribute  that 
was  paid  and  the  number  of  his  people.  A  very  accurate 
system  of  keeping  records  was  developed.  A  system  of 
knots  was  tied  in  a  cord.  This  knotted  cord  was  called  a 
“quipu.”  Special  men,  called  the  “keepers  of  the  knots,” 
were  trained  to  make  and  to  read  the  quipu.  The  picture 
shows  243.  Can  you  figure  out  which  knots  are  the  units, 
tens,  and  hundreds?  See  if  you  can  draw  other  numbers, 
or  make  a  quipu  to  show  them.  It  was  amazing  how  exactly 
records  were  kept  with  these  cords.  Even  today  in  parts  of 
Peru  and  Bolivia  you  can  see  shepherds  and  herdsmen  us¬ 
ing  the  quipu  to  keep  account  of  their  flocks  and  herds. 

The  Incas  had  other  talents.  They  were  excellent  sur¬ 
geons.  Skulls  have  been  found  which  show  their  skilful 
operations  and  dental  work.  There  were  other  doctors  who 
knew  much  about  the  use  of  herbs  and  roots  as  medicine. 

The  Incas  were  also  skilled  engineers.  They  built  cities 
and  strong  forts  of  stone.  They  terraced  the  mountain 
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slopes  for  farming.  They  made  good  roads,  aqueducts,  and 
bridges.  Those  early  Indians  built  roads  where  the  best- 
trained  engineers  of  today  would  find  it  hard  to  build.  How 
they  built  the  roads  without  any  large  beasts  of  burden  and 
without  wheels,  no  one  knows.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of 
the  world. 

The  most  famous  road  ran  from  Quito  to  Cusco  and  on 
in  to  Chile.  Parts  of  this  road  can  be  seen  today.  While  it 
was  not  made  for  carts,  because  the  Incas  did  not  know 
how  to  use  wheels,  it  was  wide  enough  for  a  present-day 
cart.  Look  at  your  map  and  see  whether  you  can  tell  where 
that  road  ran.  About  how  long  was  it?  The  road  crossed  the 
great  mountains.  In  places  it  was  cut  for  miles  through 
solid  rock.  Rivers  were  crossed  by  suspension  bridges. 
Stairways  were  cut  out  of  the  sides  of  the  mountains  to  get 
up  or  down  great  cliffs.  Ravines  were  filled  in  with  rocks. 


Another  road  was  in  the  level  area  between  the  Andes 
and  the  oeean,  through  low  and  sandy  land.  This  road  was 
on  a  high  embankment  of  earth  and  had  a  wall  built  on 
eaeh  side  of  it.  Trees  were  planted  all  along  the  way  for 
shade.  Where  the  soil  was  too  light  to  hold  the  road,  large 
stakes  were  driven  into  the  ground  to  show  the  route.  Every 
ten  or  twelve  miles  there  were  inns  or  forts. 

Every  half  league  (a  league  is  about  three  miles)  small 
post  houses  were  built.  Provisions  were  kept  in  eaeh  one 
and  two  Indians  from  nearby  villages  were  always  sta¬ 
tioned  there.  When  the  Inca  wanted  to  send  a  message,  the 
two  men  at  a  post  ran,  without  stopping,  to  the  next  post. 
There,  the  next  two  runners  took  the  message  on  to  the  next 
post  house.  They  ran  the  message  like  a  relay  race.  The 
runners  who  had  arrived  went  into  the  house  to  eat  and 
rest.  In  this  way,  messages  were  quickly  carried  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  another. 

When  the  Inca  traveled,  he  rode  in  a  rich  litter  of  wood 
covered  with  gold  and  silver  work  and  set  with  precious 
stones.  Nobles,  specially  picked  for  the  task,  carried  the 
litter  on  their  shoulders. 

For  many  centuries  the  Inca  empire  grew  larger  and 
richer.  Finally,  when  one  of  the  rulers  was  dying,  he  di¬ 
vided  his  empire  between  his  two  sons.  The  northern  part 
of  the  empire  was  to  be  ruled  from  Quito  by  one  of  the 
brothers.  The  southern  part  was  to  be  ruled  from  Cusco  by 
the  other.  The  two  brothers  were  jealous  of  each  other  and 
there  was  bitter  fighting  between  them.  The  empire  was  al¬ 
ready  getting  weaker,  and  easier  to  conquer,  when  Pizarro 
arrived  from  Spain  ( page  63 ) . 

The  Incas  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  of  these  west 
coast  countries.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  their  descendants,  who 
work  for  the  white  men  who  conquered  them,  are  a  proud 
people  and  will  not  give  up  their  own  Indian  life? 
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Ecuador 

If  you  go  by  boat  to  Ecuador,  you  will  land  at  Guayaquil. 
This  is  Ecuador’s  most  important  port.  It  is  situated  where 
the  Guayas  River  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil.  Regular 
boats  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  sail  through  the 
Panama  Canal  to  this  port  on  the  west  coast  of  South 
America.  Since  large  steamers  cannot  dock  at  Guayaquil, 
all  sorts  of  small  boats  loaded  with  baggage  and  cargo 
come  out  to  meet  the  steamer. 

As  you  go  down  the  ladder-gangway,  which  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  you  meet  other  people  coming  up,  loaded  with  the 
things  to  go  on  board.  One  line  of  people  pushes  its  way  up 
and  another  pushes  its  way  down,  all  at  the  same  time.  The 
little  boats  are  so  squeezed  in  together  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  that  there  seems  little  chance  of  your  boat  getting 
through  without  being  upset.  But  the  boatmen  are  skilful 
and  finally  you  land  safely  on  the  shore. 
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Once  ashore  there  are  several  good  hotels  where  you  can 
stay,  but  the  finest  of  them  all  is  the  Hotel  Metropolitano. 
This  hotel  has  every  comfort  and  is  shining  clean.  It  has  tile 
bathrooms,  modern  electrical  fixtures,  and  a  beautiful 
lobby  and  dining  room.  It  even  has  ice  water  that  has  been 
boiled,  which  is  a  very  important  safeguard.  With  all  these 
modern  conveniences,  the  price  is  not  cheap.  It  is  as  expen¬ 
sive  as  very  fine  hotels  in  New  York. 

Along  the  bank  of  the  Guayas  River  there  is  a  park  with 
beautiful  trees  and  statues.  One  statue  which  every  trav¬ 
eler  looks  for  is  that  of  Bolivar  and  San  Martin  at  the  place 
where  these  great  heroes  met  so  long  ago  ( page  94 ) .  Along 
the  water-front  street  are  up-to-date  shops,  the  offices  of 
the  airplane  companies,  and  other  big  office  buildings.  The 
city  has  many  beautiful  plazas,  bordered  with  palm  trees, 
and  full  of  trees  and  flowers  that  bloom  the  year  around. 
There  are  many  benches  in  these  parks  where  people  sit  to 
talk  and  rest.  There  are  even  benches  on  the  sidewalks  next 
to  the  curb  so  that  if  you  get  tired  you  can  sit  down. 


What  does  the  location  of  Guayaquil  tell  you  about  its  climate.^ 
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The  streets  are  well  paved  and  many  are  lined  with  trees. 

The  second  stories  of  most  buildings  extend  out  over  the 
sidewalk  so  that  you  can  walk  for  blocks  in  the  shade.  ‘ 

Many  of  these  arcade  sidewalks  are  tiled  in  bright  colors 
and  beautiful  patterns. 

In  the  outskirts  of  the  city  there  are  many  schools  and 
colleges,  an  excellent  hospital,  and  streets  of  fine  homes. 

The  houses  are  very  large  and  kept  by  many  servants. 

Many  wealthy  people  live  in  Guayaquil.  They  have  built 
tennis  clubs,  yacht  clubs,  and  country  clubs.  These  homes 
and  clubs  are  set  in  walled  gardens,  with  hundreds  of  roses 
and  the  colorful  bougainvillia  climbing  over  everything.  j 

In  the  older  and  poorer  sections  of  the  city,  the  streets  | 

are  narrow  and  the  houses  are  made  of  split  bamboo.  Some 
of  them  are  covered  with  whitewashed  clay  that  makes 
them  look  like  cement  houses.  From  Spanish  colonial  times 
these  people  have  covered  their  windows  with  shutters  I 

hinged  at  the  top.  When  they  are  pushed  out  from  the  bot¬ 
tom,  they  make  wooden  awnings  that  let  the  air  in  but 
keep  the  sun  out.  It  is  an  especially  good  idea  in  the  tropics. 

During  the  dry  season  there  are  few  bugs  and  no  mos¬ 
quitoes.  Window  screens  are  not  needed.  A  good  health 
department  has  killed  off  the  mosquitoes  which  were  the 
cause  of  yellow  fever.  Now  Guayaquil,  which  used  to  be  a 
pesthole,  is  safe  from  the  mosquito-carried  diseases.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  however,  the  bugs  are  very  bad.  There 
are  so  many  that,  if  you  walk  on  the  streets  in  the  evening, 
they  brush  against  your  face.  Needless  to  say,  people  stay 
indoors  as  much  as  possible  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  Guayas  River  is  the  main  road  for  many  of  Ecua¬ 
dor’s  people.  Although  you  see  many  large  boats  in  the  port 
of  Guayaquil,  probably  the  most  interesting  sight  is  the 
fleet  of  boats  that  come  in  loaded  with  the  products  of  the 
forest.  One  important  product  is  the  tagua  (ta'gwa)  nut. 

I 
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Tagua  Nuts.  So  that  you  may  see  the  kind  of  plaee  where 
the  tagua  nuts  grow,  let  us  take  a  boat  and  go  up  the 
Guayas  River.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  erowded  with 
tropical  trees  and  vines.  In  this  lowland,  there  is  so  much 
rain  followed  by  burning  sunshine  that  everything  grows 
very  rapidly.  In  some  places  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 
you  can  hardly  force  your  way  through  the  trees  and  vines. 

You  will  want  to  see  the  tagua  palm  tree.  It  is  a  grace¬ 
ful  tree  with  big  green  leaves  and  blossoms  that  appear 
just  below  the  lower  leaves.  The  blossoms  develop  into 
round  burrs  in  which  the  nuts  are  formed.  These  burrs  are 
about  the  size  of  a  man  s  head  and  weigh  about  twenty 
pounds  each.  Usually  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
of  them  on  a  tree.  Within  each  burr  there  are  twenty-five  to 
thirty  nuts.  Some  of  the  very  largest  burrs  may  have  as 
many  as  a  hundred  nuts  in  them. 

Each  nut  has  a  shell  around  it  and  looks  something  like 
a  medium-sized  potato.  Once  the  shell  is  taken  off,  you  find 
the  nut  which  is  about  two  inches  in  diameter.  When  the 
nut  is  young,  it  can  be  eaten.  The  kernels  are  soft  and  sweet 
and  the  natives  like  them  very  much.  Squirrels,  wild  hogs, 
and  other  animals  often  eat  them,  too.  When  the  nuts  are 
ripe,  the  kernels  are  hard  and  look  very  much  like  the  ivory 
of  an  elephant’s  tusk.  That  is  why  the  tagua  nut  is  called 
vegetable  ivory. 

The  tagua  palm  does  not  begin  to  grow  burrs  until  it  is 
about  six  years  old.  Once  it  begins  to  bear,  it  may  live  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old  and  bear  a  crop  of  nuts  each  year.  It 
takes  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  blossom  comes  until 
the  burr  is  ready. 

Gathering  tagua  nuts  is  not  an  easy  task.  Usually  a  whole 
family  goes  up  the  river  to  live  for  several  weeks.  They  take 
only  a  machete  and  an  axe  for  tools.  The  man  usually  takes 
a  gun  and  some  ammunition  to  hunt  game  for  the  family.  A 
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supply  of  food,  such  as  rice,  beans,  and  flour  with  a  few 
cooking  utensils  completes  the  outfit.  The  man  usually  gets 
credit  to  buy  these  things  from  the  merchant  who  will  buy 
his  nuts  when  he  returns.  Of  course,  a  canoe  or  raft  is  also 
needed  but  each  family  usually  owns  one  which  they  have 
made  themselves.  Families  that  live  near  a  river  use  canoes 
and  rafts  for  nearly  all  their  transportation. 

Often  several  families  go  out  together  in  a  small  expedi¬ 
tion.  As  they  go  along,  the  men  of  the  families  shoot 
squirrels,  ducks,  and  other  birds  for  food.  Any  game  which 
they  can  get  will  make  their  store  of  rations  last  longer. 

They  go  up  the  river  until  they  come  to  a  good  place  for 
their  camp.  Here,  a  rough  hut  or  cabin  for  each  family  is 
built  upon  poles  sunk  into  the  earth.  The  frame  for  the  floor 
may  be  five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  sides  of  the 
little  house  may  be  made  of  bamboo  slats  or  of  banana 
leaves  woven  together  to  give  protection  from  rain  or  sun. 
The  roof  is  made  of  palm  leaves,  which  shed  the  rain. 

Once  the  families  get  the  house  built,  they  start  weaving 
baskets.  They  must  have  many  baskets  in  which  to  take  the 
nuts  from  the  trees  to  the  boat.  Then  the  hard  work  begins. 
Sometimes  the  nut  palms  are  far  from  the  river,  and  full 
baskets  weigh  as  much  as  two  hundred  pounds^  At  every 
step,  the  men  must  be  on  the  watch  for  poisonous  snakes 
and  insects. 

Since  the  Guayas  River  valley  is  in  the  tropics,  there  is 
no  particular  season  for  tagua  nuts.  They  can  be  gathered 
all  the  year  around.  During  the  dry  season  they  are  col¬ 
lected  from  the  ground  where  they  have  fallen  from  the 
trees.  In  the  rainy  season,  when  the  waters  are  high  and 
part  of  the  lowlands  are  covered,  they  are  gathered  from 
little  boats  which  move  about  among  the  trees. 

Sometimes  the  families  have  to  work  for  weeks,  or  per¬ 
haps  for  months,  before  they  get  enough  nuts  for  a  cargo  to 
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bring  down  the  river.  The  dugout  canoes  which  are  from 
twenty  to  fifty  feet  long  can  carry  several  tons  of  nuts. 
Sometimes  the  nut  hunters  use  rafts  made  of  balsa  (bol'sd) 
wood,  which  can  support  a  huge  load.  Often,  a  little  house 
is  built  on  the  raft  so  that  the  whole  family  can  go  to 
market. 

Sometimes  the  men  take  their  tagua  nuts  to  small  towns 
along  the  coast  instead  of  to  Guayaquil.  From  these  towns 
the  nuts  are  taken  on  little  coastal  vessels  to  Esmeraldas 
( es-me-ral'das ) ,  Manta  (man'ta),  or  Bahia  (ba-e'd).  Do 
you  see  where  these  cities  are?  Large  steamers  stop  at  these 
ports  and  pick  up  cargoes  for  overseas  shipping.  Nuts  are 
sold  to  Italy,  Germany,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and 
Argentina,  but  the  United  States  is  the  largest  buyer. 

The  United  States  Army  selected  tagua  nuts  for  making 
buttons  for  uniforms  because  vegetable  ivory  does  not 
crack.  It  can  be  dyed  easily  and  remains  color-fast  through 
many  washings  or  dry  cleanings.  A  great  many  other 
things  such  as  dice,  umbrella  handles,  and  chessmen  are 
made  of  this  vegetable  ivory. 

Rafts  carrying  tagua  nuts  are  unloaded  near  Guayaquil.  Where  might 
the  nuts  be  shipped  from  Guayaquil? 
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Balsa  Wood.  Almost  all  of  you  have  seen  the  very  light 
wood  used  to  make  model  airplanes.  You  know  that  it  is 
balsa  wood,  but  do  you  know  that  it  is  used  in  real  air¬ 
planes  and  gliders,  and  in  life  rafts,  too?  Do  you  know  that 
it  grows  mostly  in  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Ecuador?  We  get 
most  of  our  supply  of  it  from  Ecuador.  Balsa  wood  is  an¬ 
other  product  that  is  exported  through  Guayaquil. 

The  word  balsa  is  a  Spanish  word  that  means  “raft."’  The 
early  Spaniards  found  the  Indians  using  boats  and  rafts 
made  of  this  wood.  That  is  why  the  tree  was  named  a 
“balsa”  tree.  This  is  the  wood  that  the  tagua  nut  gatherers 
still  use  for  their  rafts. 

There  are  many  balsa  trees  because  the  seeds  spread  so 
easily.  The  flowers  of  the  tree  grow  into  “cotton  balls”  that 
burst,  and  the  seeds  are  carried  everywhere  by  the  little 
cotton  fluffs.  The  tree  grows  large  but  is  easily  cut  down. 
When  the  wood  is  very  dry,  it  is  even  lighter  than  cork.  It 
feels  soft  and  silky  and  cuts  almost  as  easily  as  cheese. 

Balsa  wood  is  very  strong  as  well  as  light.  There  are 
many  uses  for  such  a  light  strong  wood.  Airplane  manufac¬ 
turers  and  shipbuilders  are  demanding  more  of  it  each  year, 
and  Ecuador  is  finding  balsa  a  profitable  product. 

Quito.  You  can  drive  in  a  car  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito, 
the  capital  of  Ecuador.  It  is  a  long,  hard,  two-day  journey 
over  roads  that  are  rough  most  of  the  way.  Part  of  the  road 
is  impassable  during  the  rainy  season.  In  the  dry  season, 
you  can  get  through  although  you  will  be  uncomfortable 
much  of  the  way  because  of  deep  ruts  and  dust.  Much  of 
Ecuador’s  land  is  made  of  ashes  of  volcanoes,  and  when  it 
is  dry  the  dust  is  as  fine  as  talcum  powder.  Everyone  on 
the  road  holds  a  handkerchief  to  his  face  or  wears  a  cloth 
over  his  nose  like  a  bandit  to  keep  from  breathing  this  dust. 

You  can  also  go  from  Guayaquil  to  Quito  by  railroad. 
With  the  beautiful  scenery  through  the  mountains  this  is  a 
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On  the  map,  page  35,  you  can  see  that  Quito  is  a  very  old  city.  Why 
is  it  difficult  to  travel  between  Quito  and  the  coast  of  Ecuador.^ 


trip  well  worth  taking  even  if  it  lasts  most  of  two  days.  The 
desert-like  valley  is  so  narrow  and  the  mountains  are  so 
steep  that  the  train  has  to  switch  back  and  go  forward 
again  on  different  levels  many  times.  There  are  so  many 
high  bridges  and  tunnels  that  you  will  be  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  your  seat  much  of  the  way.  The  quickest  and  easi¬ 
est  way  to  make  this  trip  is  by  airplane.  It  takes  only  a  little 
more  than,  an  hour. 

Quito  is  9,350  feet  above  sea  level  and  is  surrounded  by 
snow-capped  mountains.  As  the  plane  flies  into  Quito’s  air¬ 
port,  it  almost  seems  to  brush  their  steep  sides.  Most  of  the 
peaks  are  old  volcanoes,  some  still  active.  You  are  con¬ 
scious  that  you  are  in  one  of  nature’s  danger  zones  of  earth¬ 
quakes  and  volcanoes. 

When  you  get  to  Quito,  it  will  seem  to  you  that  you  have 
entered  another  world.  Even  though  the  business  streets 
are  crowded  with  buses  and  cars,  you  feel  that  somehow 
they  do  not  belong  here.  There  is  a  feeling  of  “long-ago”  in 
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the  narrow  cobbled  streets,  in  the  little  shops  lit  only  by  an 
open  door,  and  in  the  old  colonial  churches.  There  are  the 
old  university  buildings  and  the  walled  monasteries.  The 
modern  stores  and  business  buildings  cannot  change  the 
feeling  that  you  are  walking  in  the  pages  of  history. 

You  see  the  descendants  of  the  Incas  still  trudging 
through  the  streets,  bowed  double  under  loads  that  are  un¬ 
believably  big  and  heavy.  They  trot  along  on  the  narrow 
sidewalks  or  in  the  gutter,  dodging  the  honking  cars.  You 
also  see  the  well-dressed  men  and  the  ladies  of  Quito.  It  is 
cool  here  in  the  mountains  and  Quito  ladies  usually  wear 
suits  or  coats. 

The  cool,  crisp  air  is  very  ‘‘thin.”  It  has  little  oxygen  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  altitude.  Most  visitors  find  it  hard  to 
breathe.  A  tourist  often  “feels  the  altitude”  for  the  first  few 
days  and  soon  learns  to  walk  slowly.  Hurrying  even  a  little 
makes  you  pant  as  much  as  running  does  at  sea  level. 

In  the  old  part  of  the  town  Spanish  houses  sit  close  to  the 
narrow  streets.  In  the  newer  sections  large  modern  houses 
sit  back  from  the  wider  streets.  Old  or  new,  however, 
houses  are  usually  set  in  high  walled  gardens,  each  with  its 
padlocked  gate.  Around  the  inside  of  most  of  these  walls, 
red  geraniums  bloom,  often  growing  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  Flowers  of  every  kind  bloom  all  the  year  round— vio¬ 
lets,  lilies,  roses,  poppies,  chrysanthemums— everything  at 
the  same  time. 

Most  houses  have  fireplaces.  If  you  want  to  be  comfort¬ 
able  in  the  evening,  you  build  a  fire;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
you  leave  a  door  or  a  window  open  a  little  because  there  is 
too  little  oxygen  for  both  you  and  the  fire.  To  start  a  fire  in 
the  fireplace,  you  must  sit  patiently  and  feed  the  fire  bits  of 
paper.  Fires  are  hard  to  build  in  this  thin  air.  Quito  does 
have  a  fire  department  but  it  has  little  to  do.  Fires  do  not 
have  much  of  a  chance  to  get  started  in  the  high  altitude. 
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The  Countryside.  If  you  drive  along  the  country  roads 
outside  of  Quito,  you  see  people  waiting  for  the  camion  to 
come  along.  The  camion  (truck)  has  a  few  board  seats  in 
the  front  for  passengers.  It  is  usually  so  crowded  with  peo¬ 
ple,  animals,  and  produce  of  every  kind  that  men  sit  on  the 
top  and  hang  on  the  back.  In  spite  of  the  discomfort,  how¬ 
ever,  the  camion  is  the  only  means  of  transportation. 

In  the  highlands  Indians,  busily  spinning  their  wool  into 
yam,  guard  their  sheep  on  the  steep  slopes.  The  little  fields 
of  corn  and  vegetables  are  separated  by  rows  of  agave,  a 
kind  of  cactus.  In  the  larger  fields  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks 
of  sheep  graze.  Farther  down  the  slopes  some  coffee  and 
tobacco  grow.  Eucalyptus  trees  grow  along  the  roadsides. 

Little  homes  and  villages  are  scattered  throughout  the 
beautiful  mountains.  Many  mountain  homes  are  built  of 
adobe  bricks  with  red  tiled  roofs.  Here  and  there  are  the 
big  homes  of  the  owners  of  the  great  haciendas.  Higher  in 
the  mountains  above  the  tree  line  you  see  only  little  huts 
made  of  sod  and  the  bunch  grass  that  is  the  only  thing  that 
grows  there. 

In  the  lowlands,  the  houses  are  built  of  bamboo.  The 
streets  of  the  small  towns  are  seldom  paved  but  usually 
have  either  sidewalks  or  one  high  strip  of  pavement  down 
the  middle  for  people  to  walk  on  during  the  rainy  season. 
Then  water  often  stands  in  the  streets. 

In  the  fields  of  the  lowlands,  you  see  cotton,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  and  manioc  growing.  Cacao  and  bananas  thrive  also, 
and  your  camion  will  drive  past  large  plantations  of  them. 
Nowadays  you  would  see  more  bananas  than  cacao  be¬ 
cause  a  plant  disease  ruined  many  of  the  cacao  groves. 

Ecuador’s  Industries.  Nearly  all  of  Ecuador’s  important 
products  grow  on  her  land.  There  are  few  minerals  to  be 
mined.  The  gold  mines  seem  to  be  almost  exhausted.  The 
country  has  been  searched  for  oil  but  very  little  has  been 
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found.  The  people  realize  that  the  wealth  of  Ecuador  lies 
in  agriculture  and  in  developing  the  products  of  the  forests. 
The  government  has  started  many  schools  to  teach  the 
people  better  ways  of  farming  and  has  constantly  hunted 
for  markets  for  forest  products. 

The  government  also  encourages  the  building  of  fac¬ 
tories.  There  are  now  some  flour  mills,  leather  factories, 
mills  that  make  cotton  and  rayon  cloth,  cheese  factories, 
cement  factories,  sugar  mills,  and  lumber  mills  scattered 
throughout  the  country.  Can  you  see  that  these  industries 
depend  mostly  on  products  of  farm  and  forest? 

Since  World  War  II,  Ecuador  has  allowed  many  refu¬ 
gees  from  Europe  to  come  in.  These  people  are  helping 
their  new  country.  They  run  good  restaurants,  hotels,  small 
shops,  and  factories.  They  are  encouraging  the  Indians  to 
do  more  handicrafts  for  the  tourist  trade  and  for  a  regular 
market  in  the  United  States. 

Panama  Hats.  Ecuador’s  most  famous  handicraft,  “Pan¬ 
ama”  hats,  has  been  sold  in  the  United  States  for  many 
years.  The  name  “Panama”  was  given  to  these  hats  when 
they  were  bought  by  the  North  Americans  at  the  fairs  in 


Panama.  The  buyers  did  not  understand  that  they  had  not 
been  made  there. 

Panama  hats  are  woven  in  homes  by  hand  from  the  fiber 
of  a  palm  leaf.  None  are  made  in  factories  by  machinery. 
While  the  hats  are  being  woven,  the  fiber  is  kept  damp,  but 
hats  are  not  woven  under  water  as  many  people  suppose. 
The  hat  weavers  keep  themselves  and  their  homes  very 
clean.  Hats  must  be  clean  when  finished  and  that  means 
clean  houses,  clean  clothes,  and  clean  hands. 

Strangely  enough  these  famous  hats  are  not  made  where 
the  palm  tree  that  furnishes  the  fiber  for  them  grows.  This 
is  very  unusual.  Most  handicraft  work  in  Latin  America  is 
made  of  local  materials.  Montecristi  (mon'te-kres'te)  and 
Jipijapa  (he-pe-ha'pa)  are  both  hat-making  towns  and 
Cuenca  (kwen'ca)  is  the  hat-market  town.  These  small 
cities  are  all  in  the  mountains.  The  palm  fiber  is  brought  to 
Cuenca  from  the  lowlands. 

On  the  market  day  the  families  get  a  new  supply  of  fiber 
and  sell  their  finished  hats.  The  hat  buyers  stand  beside  the 
road  and  bargain  for  hats  as  the  families  pass  by.  The  buy¬ 
ers  regularly  receive  messages  from  the  New  York  markets 


about  changes  in  style.  They  give  each  hatmaker  three 
pieces  of  fiber,  one  to  show  the  width  of  the  crown,  one  for 
the  height  of  the  crown,  and  one  for  the  width  of  the  brim. 
The  hatmakers  make  new  hats  to  the  new  measurements. 
This  is  how  these  “home  factories”  keep  the  hats  in  style 
and  find  a  ready  sale  for  them. 

Quinine.  Another  valuable  product  from  Ecuador  is  qui¬ 
nine.  This  drug  is  made  from  the  bark  of  cinchona  trees, 
which  grow  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  Mountains 
from  Colombia  through  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Bolivia. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  how  quinine  came  to 
be  used  as  a  medicine.  Once  in  colonial  times  an  Indian 
named  Loja,  who  lived  in  what  is  now  Ecuador,  had  a 
fever.  One  day,  burning  with  fever,  he  drank  from  a  spring 
near  several  big  trees.  He  was  pleased  and  surprised  to  find 
that  he  soon  felt  better.  He  gave  some  water  from  this  little 
spring  to  several  of  his  friends  who  also  had  this  fever, 
which  was  very  common.  They,  too,  were  cured.  Sometime 
later  Loja  went  to  the  city  of  Lima,  Peru,  and  there  he  told 
a  Jesuit  priest  about  his  discovery. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  Spanish  Countess  of  Chinchon, 
who  lived  in  Peru,  was  about  to  die  from  this  same  fever. 
The  doctors  had  tried  everything  they  knew  how  to  do, 
but  the  Countess  got  no  better.  Finally  they  agreed  to  let 
her  drink  some  of  the  bitter  water  made  from  steeping  the 
bark  of  the  trees  near  the  spring.  She  soon  recovered,  and 
the  doctors  sent  some  pieces  of  the  bark  to  Spain  to  be 
used  by  people  there  who  were  sick  with  this  same  fever. 

So  it  was  that  years  ago  the  bark  was  called  several 
names.  Some  people  called  it  “Peruvian  bark,”  some  called 
it  “Jesuit  bark,”  and  some  called  it  “the  powder  of  the 
Countess.”  Finally  people,  who  did  not  know  how  to  spell 
the  Countess’s  name,  began  calling  it  “cinchona”  in  honor 
of  her.  That  is  what  the  tree  is  called  today— cinchona.  The 
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word  quinine  comes  from  “quina-quina,”  a  word  in  the 
language  of  the  Inca  Indians. 

When  the  Indians  first  collected  the  bark,  the  only  way 
they  knew  how  to  get  it  was  to  chop  down  the  tree.  When 
a  tree  was  cut  down,  nobody  planted  a  new  one.  In  forty 
years  the  entire  supply  of  these  trees  was  almost  destroyed. 
Today  the  governments  of  all  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  where  cinchona  grows  have  regulations  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  old  trees  and  the  planting  of  new  trees. 
Ecuador  has  conserved  her  trees  and  still  supplies  us  with 
some  of  this  valuable  medicine. 

Otavalo  Indians  Learn  New  Ways 

High  in  the  Andes  Mountains  of  northern  Ecuador  lives 
a  tribe  of  Indians.  They  live  in  the  valley  of  the  Otavalo 
( 6-ta-va'l6 )  River.  The  story  of  these  Otavalo  Indians  tells 
how,  in  the  twentieth  century,  primitive  farming  people 
are  preserving  their  old  ways  and  yet  learning  to  make  a 
living  in  an  industrial  world. 

Ever  since  the  Spanish  came  to  South  America,  the  In¬ 
dians  have  had  little  freedom.  They  have  worked  hard  and 
have  been  poorly  paid.  Among  the  Otavalo  Indians  there 
has  been  a  change.  It  is  this  change  that  makes  their  story 
important,  for  this  change  can  happen  to  more  and  more 
Indians,  in  all  of  the  countries  in  the  Andes. 

For  many  hundreds  of  years  the  Otavalo  Indians  have 
been  farmers  and  weavers.  They  have  woven  cloth  from 
the  wool  of  their  own  sheep  and  the  cotton  which  they  got 
in  trade  from  the  people  of  the  Amazon  jungle.  They  are 
the  best  weavers  in  the  Andes. 

Their  home  weaving  began  to  become  an  industry  about 
thirty  years  ago  when  a  European  man  asked  one  of  them 
to  weave  some  goods  for  a  suit  for  him.  This  material  was 
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so  fine  that  many  of  his  friends  also  wanted  suits.  The  Ota- 
valos  soon  had  a  good  market  for  their  woolen  goods.  To¬ 
day  most  families  make  enough  money  from  weaving  to 
buy  land  and  to  have  some  comforts  in  their  homes. 

All  the  members  of  the  family  work.  They  tend  the 
sheep  and  shear  them.  They  wash  the  wool,  dry  it,  and 
pick  out  the  burrs.  They  card  the  wool,  spin  it,  dye  it,  wind 
it  into  skeins,  and  weave  it.  Indeed  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  for  everyone  to  do. 

The  women  spin  the  wool  by  hand,  but  the  men  use  a 
machine  that  is  much  faster.  The  men  usually  weave  the 
cloth  which  is  to  be  sold  at  the  market. 

Many  of  the  Otavalo  Indians  have  become  merchants 
who  buy  cloth  from  the  weavers.  They  walk  great  dis¬ 
tances  to  sell  their  goods,  sometimes  as  far  as  the  Carib¬ 
bean  coast  of  Venezuela.  (See  the  map,  page  241.)  These 
merchants  have  learned  to  read  and  write.  They  have  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  transportation  of  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  They  are  admired  everywhere  for  their  clean 
lives,  their  dignity,  and  fine  behavior. 

The  Otavalo  people  own  the  land  on  which  they  raise 
their  sheep.  As  they  get  more  and  more  money,  they  buy 
more  and  more  land.  Then  they  can  graze  more  sheep  and 
increase  their  output  of  cloth.  Their  weaving  industry  has 
been  so  successful  that  the  idea  of  making  a  home  product 
to  sell  has  spread  to  other  parts  of  Ecuador.  Some  villages 
weave  mats  and  fans  of  reed.  Others  make  rope  or  pottery. 

The  growth  of  this  home  industry  has  not,  however, 
changed  the  Indians’  love  of  the  land.  They  still  keep  their 
old  customs  of  country  life,  using  their  money  only  to  live 
more  comfortably.  Their  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  are 
better  but  remain  in  the  old  Indian  style. 


John  Collier 

An  Otavalo  boy  prepares  dye  as  his 
brother  weaves. 


Food.  To  plant  a  crop,  the  ancestors  of  these  Indians 
used  only  a  pointed  stick.  With  it  they  made  a  hole  in  the 
ground  and  in  it  placed  the  seed.  An  Otavalo  Indian  today 
uses  a  wooden  plow  with  an  iron  tip  made  in  a  black¬ 
smith’s  shop.  These  plows  are  much  like  the  ones  which 
were  brought  by  the  Spanish.  Sometimes  a  farmer  who  is 
very  poor  uses  himself  and  members  of  his  family  to  pull 
the  plow,  but  on  most  farms  oxen  are  used. 

From  planting  time  to  harvest  season,  the  entire  Indian 
family  works  together.  Father,  mother,  and  children  go  to 
the  fields  early  in  the  morning.  There  they  plow,  and  sow 
the  corn,  beans,  and  squash.  Corn  is  the  most  important 
crop  because  it  is  the  main  food.  At  harvest  time  they  pick 
the  ears  of  corn  and  other  vegetables,  put  them  into  bags 
upon  their  shoulders,  and  take  them  home.  At  one  end  of 
their  one-room  houses,  there  is  a  ladder  that  leads  up  to  a 
platform  made  of  cane  or  bamboo.  Here  the  corn  and  other 
foods  are  stored  where  they  will  be  safe  and  dry. 

Every  day  the  Indian  mother  climbs  to  the  storage  plat¬ 
form  and  fills  a  basket  with  dry  ears  of  corn.  She  removes 
the  kernels  of  corn  from  the  cobs.  Then  she  sets  a  clay  toast¬ 
ing  plate  over  a  very  small  fire  made  with  dry  corn  cobs  or 
twigs  between  three  stones.  On  the  flat  toasting  plate  she 
sprinkles  a  handful  of  corn  and  stirs  it  with  a  wooden 
spoon.  From  time  to  time  she  blows  up  the  fire  with  a  hol¬ 
low  reed  until  the  corn  is  parched  and  golden. 

After  the  corn  is  parched,  she  moves  the  three  stones  a 
little  closer  together  and  sets  a  big  clay  pot  on  them.  This 
she  fills  with  water  to  be  heated.  Then  she  grinds  a  handful 
of  half-toasted  corn  into  flour  on  her  millstone.  She  sifts 
this  through  a  sieve,  which  she  has  made  from  horsehair, 
into  the  hot  water.  After  a  while  she  puts  a  little  lard,  salt, 
and  perhaps  a  stalk  of  onion  into  the  boiling  water.  Then 
she  puts  in  a  few  potatoes  and  perhaps  some  cabbage 
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leaves.  This  thiek  soup  is  the  Indians’  daily  food.  They  eat 
soup  from  separate  bowls,  but  the  basket  of  toasted  corn 
is  passed  from  hand  to  hand  so  that  each  one  may  eat  what 
he  likes.  Toasted  corn  tastes  much  like  popcorn. 

Indians  do  not  always  eat  their  meals  at  regular  times  as 
we  do.  Breakfast  is  usually  a  handful  of  the  parched  corn 
eaten  in  the  fields  as  they  work.  Lunch  and  dinner  are 
eaten  when  they  are  tired  or  when  they  are  hungry. 

Shelter.  Indian  houses  are  not  usually  built  in  villages 
around  a  central  square.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the 
mountainside.  Most  of  the  houses  are  made  of  mud  with 
high  roofs  made  of  thatch  or  tile.  Each  has  a  single  room 
without  windows,  with  a  door  opening  on  a  broad  open 
porch.  There  are  never  ceilings,  wooden  floors,  or  chim¬ 
neys.  The  smoke  finds  it  way  out  through  the  open  door 
and  the  roof. 

Lined  up  along  the  wall  are  jugs  of  various  sizes,  some 
for  storing  water  and  some  for  storing  corn.  Since  all  these 
jugs  have  rounded  bottoms  so  that  they  may  be  slung  in  a 
cloth  and  carried  on  the  back,  they  stand  in  small  pits  in 
the  dirt  floor.  Most  Otavalo  Indians  have  some  European 
utensils,  too— cooking  dishes  of  iron  or  enamelware,  a  few 
bowls  and  cups  of  china.  Around  the  walls  of  the  room,  pegs 
are  driven  into  the  adobe  wall.  Clothes,  skeins  of  wool,  and 
wool  which  has  just  been  clipped  from  the  sheep  hang  on 
these  pegs. 

In  a  corner  of  the  house  a  hide  or  perhaps  a  straw  mat 
and  several  ponchos  are  placed  on  a  low  platform.  This  is 
the  bed.  Sometimes  the  Indians  sleep  in  the  center  of  the 
room  next  to  the  fire.  Sometimes  they  sleep  on  the  porch 
on  a  rush  mat  or  a  hide. 

Most  of  the  work  is  done  on  the  open  porch  because  the 
light  is  good,  the  roof  gives  shade,  and  the  walls  of  the 
house  cut  off  the  wind.  Many  of  the  houses  have  broad 
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Spanish  looms  or  Indian  back-strap  looms  on  the  porch.  The 
millstone  for  grinding  corn  is  also  on  the  porch.  Sometimes 
there  is  a  little  clay  fireplace,  too,  where  the  green  corn 
is  boiled  and  other  food  is  prepared.  The  chickens  run 
about  and  roost  at  night  on  a  pole  high  under  the  eaves 
of  the  house.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  little  baskets  hung  on 
the  wall  of  the  porch.  In  front  of  the  porch  is  a  square  yard 
of  pounded  mud.  Near  it  is  a  kitchen  garden  where  the  In¬ 
dian  grows  the  herbs  which  he  uses  for  his  medicine,  some 
cabbages,  a  few  onions,  and  always  a  few  carnations  to  use 
in  religious  ceremonies. 

Otavalo  Indians  help  each  other  at  all  times,  at  harvest 
time,  in  times  of  sickness,  or  whenever  anyone  is  in  need. 
Building  a  house,  however,  is  probably  the  greatest  enjoy¬ 
ment.  If  an  Indian  is  planning  a  simple  old-style  house  of 
reeds  plastered  with  mud  and  a  thatched  roof,  he  can 
gather  all  the  materials  on  the  mountainsides.  With  the 
help  of  his  friends  and  his  relatives,  the  house  can  be  built 
in  a  day.  If  a  modern  Indian  home  of  packed  earth  with  a 
tile  roof  is  planned,  the  construction  takes  more  time.  The 
walls  must  be  built  slowly  because  each  layer  must  dry  be¬ 
fore  the  next  is  laid.  This  wall  is  usually  left  for  some 
weeks  before  the  roof  is  put  on  so  that  it  may  dry  thor¬ 
oughly.  There  is  always  one  professional  wall-builder  in 
each  community  who  supervises  such  a  job. 

On  the  day  when  the  roof  is  to  go  on,  all  is  made  ready— 
the  piles  of  fiber  to  tie  the  roof  together,  the  roof  tiles,  and 
poles.  The  family  gets  up  long  before  daybreak  and  starts 
making  the  soup  and  parched  corn  to  feed  the  helpers.  All 
the  people  in  the  community  come— men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren.  The  master  builder  puts  the  tiles  on  the  ridge  pole  as 
soon  as  it  is  in  place.  Then  everyone  gets  in  line  and  passes 
the  tiles  from  hand  to  hand  up  to  the  roof.  Everybody  is 
scurrying  around  as  busy  as  bees.  They  joke,  laugh,  sing,  and 
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throw  mud  at  each  other.  Everybody  helps  because  every¬ 
one  knows  that  his  turn  will  come  and  that  the  whole 
neighborhood  will  turn  out  to  help  him.  The  house  build¬ 
ing  turns  into  a  lively  party.  Even  if  it  takes  more  than  one 
day  to  complete  the  roof,  the  neighbors  stay  until  it  is  done. 

Clothing.  Almost  all  of  the  Otavalo  clothes  are  home¬ 
made.  The  man  wears  a  shirt  and  trousers  of  a  heavy  white 
cotton  material  woven  on  the  wide  Spanish  loom.  His  short 
white  pants  reach  a  little  below  the  knee  and  his  shirt  is 
often  embroidered  with  little  figures  of  animals  or  people. 
Over  the  cotton  shirt  and  trousers,  he  wears  one  or  two 
heavy  ponchos  which  are  always  of  a  bright,  beautiful 

color.  The  man’s  hat  is  usuallv  of  heavv  stiff  felt  with  a 

^  0 

round  cone-shaped  crown.  It  is  usually  colored  white  with 
corn  starch,  or  red  with  brick  dust.  The  men  wear  sandals, 
too,  with  soles  made  of  rope  and  cloth  straps  across  the 
toes.  The  women  go  barefoot.  Both  men  and  women  of  this 
tribe  wear  their  hair  in  a  braid  down  the  middle  of  the 
back. 

The  woman  wears  a  long  shirt  of  white  homespun  cot¬ 
ton,  or  factory-made  muslin.  It  is  embroidered  around  the 
neck  and  the  short  sleeves  in  beautiful  colors.  Eor  an  un¬ 
der  skirt  the  Indian  woman  wraps  a  rectangle  of  cotton 
cloth  around  her.  Over  this  she  wraps  another  rectangular 
piece  of  navy  blue  or  black  wool  for  a  top  skirt.  One  side  of 
the  skirt  is  always  left  open  so  that  she  may  have  freedom 
to  walk.  Almost  alwavs  this  outside  skirt  is  embroidered 
around  the  lower  edge  with  colored  thread.  The  skirts  are 
held  on  by  two  belts  wound  around  the  waist.  On  top  of 
all  this  she  wears  a  white  cotton  rectangle  tied  over  her 
shoulder,  with  a  second  one  over  her  head.  The  women  of 
each  village  fold  and  tie  the  head  cloth  in  different  ways. 
A  stiff  white  felt  hat  is  worn  on  top  of  the  head  cloth.  An¬ 
other  shawl,  called  a  rebozo,  is  worn  around  the  shoul- 
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ders  for  warmth.  The  Indian  woman  always  has  jewelry. 
The  rieher  she  is  the  more  she  wears— neeklaees,  braeelets, 
earrings,  strings  of  red  beads,  of  eoral,  or  even  of  eoins 
made  into  a  ehain.  Both  men  and  women  wear  many  rings, 
sometimes  three  or  four  on  eaeh  finger  of  both  hands. 

The  Market  Is  a  Meeting  Plaee.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  things  about  any  group  of  people  is  their  market. 
The  Saturday  Otavalo  market  is  a  beantifnl,  eolorfiil  one. 
There  are  many  eolors— the  elean,  bright  white  of  shirts 
and  pants,  the  gay  red,  purple,  and  blue  of  ponehos,  the 
gold  of  beads,  the  shining  piles  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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Many  of  the  Indians  stay  in  the  town  of  Otavalo  for  the 
day  beeause  the  time  after  market  on  Saturday  is  like  a 
fiesta.  The  Indians  go  to  market  as  mueh  to  get  news,  to 
talk  with  their  friends,  and  to  go  to  Mass  as  to  make  what¬ 
ever  money  they  ean.  Indeed  one  of  them  would  not  sell 
you  anything  on  the  way  to  market  even  if  you  paid  him 
more  money  for  it  than  he  would  get  during  market.  Many 
of  these  people  eannot  read  or  write,  but  they  know  many 
things  that  we  expeet  only  well-edueated  people  to  know. 
They  talk  together  at  the  markets  very  seriously  about 
things  whieh  they  need  to  do  to  improve  their  villages  and 
their  government. 

Government.  For  hundreds  of  years  the  Otavalo  Indians 
have  had  to  obey  their  rulers  without  question.  Although 
eaeh  Otavalo  village  has  a  mayor  who  is  supposed  to  be 
eleeted  by  the  direet  vote  of  the  Indians,  in  reality,  a 

As  they  get  more  money  the  Otavalo  Indians  like  to  buy  more  land. 
What  do  they  do  with  the  land.^ 

Ewing  Galloway 


committee  is  appointed  for  each  village— all  on  it  are  called 
“mayors.”  The  people  do  not  like  to  be  on  this  committee 
since  it  really  means  that  they  work  for  no  pay  on  the  road 
or  doing  anything  that  needs  to  be  done  in  a  private  gar¬ 
den  as  well  as  in  the  community  parks. 

In  Ecuador,  as  in  all  of  the  South  American  countries, 
there  are  many  kinds  of  work  which  white  men  will  not  do 
because  they  consider  it  Indian  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  kind  of  work  that  the  Indians  will  not  do.  They 
are  learning  to  do  many  new  kinds  of  work.  They  are  be¬ 
coming  carpenters,  textile  workers,  mechanics,  hat  makers, 
seamstresses,  and  merchants,  but  they  still  remain  at  heart 
Indian  farmers. 

The  Indians  of  the  Otavalo  Valley,  like  all  other  Indians 
of  the  Andes  highland,  are  not  really  happy  away  from  the 
land.  Even  though  they  have  learned  to  “manufacture”  in 
their  homes  and  to  trade  their  goods,  they  still  want  to 
own  land  and  be  farmer-manufacturers.  They  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  accomplishing  this  wish. 

The  success  of  the  Otavalo  Indians  shows.  They  are 
healthy.  They  look  strong  and  intelligent.  Their  eyes  are 
bright  and  they  walk  proudly.  They  are  learning  the  ways 
of  the  white  world  without  losing  their  own  Indian  cus¬ 
toms.  They  are  smart  enough  to  see  that  they  must  have 
some  education  or  they  will  be  cheated.  They  have  learned 
to  speak  Spanish  and  to  master  simple  arithmetic.  In  an¬ 
other  generation  there  will  be  a  large  group  of  young  In¬ 
dians  who  are  well  educated. 

There  is  no  nation  in  South  America  which  could  not 
profit  by  the  example  of  the  Otavalo  Indians.  The  future  of 
many  of  these  nations  will  depend  upon  the  success  with 
which  the  Indians  learn  to  better  themselves  by  combining 
farming  with  some  small  industry  to  give  them  enough 
money  for  a  better  life. 
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This  orange  grove  lies  in  a  small,  irrigated  valley  along  the  coast 
of  Peru.  Why  must  the  land  be  irrigated.^ 


Peru 

Peru  is  the  land  of  Pizarro,  of  llamas,  of  dry  mountains 
without  trees,  of  ruins  of  ancient  civilizations,  and  of  a 
people  who  are  building  a  fine,  modern  nation.  But  mod¬ 
ern  as  her  cities  are  today,  the  countryside  is  still  much  like 
the  Peru  of  the  olden  days.  The  history  of  Peru  has  been 
told  in  the  stories  of  the  Incas,  of  Pizarro,  and  of  colonial 
times  (pages  349,  59,  and  74-111). 

If  you  take  a  boat  from  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  and  sail 
south  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  you  will 
see  that  the  land  is  a  desert  until  you  get  past  Peru  and 
halfway  down  the  coast  of  Chile.  Along  the  whole  coast  of 
Peru  you  will  see  almost  no  green  vegetation.  Only  here 
and  there  will  you  see  a  little  green  valley  beside  a  stream 
that  comes  down  from  the  Andes  to  the  ocean. 

The  water  of  these  streams  is  used  for  irrigation  to  raise 
cotton  and  sugar  cane.  Peru  raises  both  cotton  and  sugar 
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to  export.  Peruvian  cotton  is  famous  for  being  the  whitest 
cotton  in  the  world.  The  raising  of  cotton  and  sugar  is  “big 
business”  and  is  done  in  a  modern  way. 

In  these  irrigated  valleys  along  the  coast  are  many  large 
haciendas,  with  tractors  and  modern  machinery.  Some  of 
these  haciendas  are  so  large  that  as  many  as  5,000  people 
live  and  work  on  them.  They  really  are  small  cities  within 
themselves,  with  hospitals,  schools,  churches  and  theaters. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  sugar  cane  or  cotton  may  be  raised. 
Laborers  are  provided  with  houses.  They  work  for  about 
twenty-five  cents  a  day  and  perhaps  a  half  pound  of  rice 
and  a  pound  of  beans.  This  food  is  also  raised  on  the  haci¬ 
enda.  It  is  a  law  in  Peru  that  ten  percent  of  the  land  of 
each  of  these  irrigated  valleys  must  be  put  into  food  crops. 

Out  in  the  ocean,  along  these  shores,  flows  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Current.  You  remember  that  this  is  a  cold  stream  of 
water  that  comes  from  the  South  Pole  ( page  348 ) .  It  cools 
the  air  so  much  that,  when  the  sea  breeze  blows  over  the 
land,  the  air  is  warmed  by  the  hot  land  and  will  not  give 
up  its  moisture.  Less  than  an  inch  of  rain  falls  during  the 
whole  year  in  many  places  along  this  coast. 

Lima,  the  Capital.  In  Lima  it  hardly  ever  rains.  This  is 
why  it  was  safe  to  build  almost  a  whole  city  of  adobe. 
( How  would  steady  rain  harm  adobe? )  The  last  time  Lima 
had  a  real  rain  was  in  1925.  It  flooded  the  flat  roofs  and 
melted  the  houses,  causing  almost  as  much  damage  as  an 
earthquake. 

The  business  section  of  Lima  is  very  modern.  The  large 
buildings  are  built  of  steel  and  concrete.  The  hotels  and 
stores  are  so  like  those  of  our  country  that  you  would  feel 
entirely  at  home.  You  would  not  even  have  much  difficulty 
with  language  because  many  Peruvians  speak  English. 

The  new  residential  sections  of  Lima  also  look  just  about 
the  same  as  those  of  our  cities  except  for  the  high  walls 
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Do  you  remember  who  founded  Lima?  (See  page  66. ) 

around  many  of  the  houses.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built  in 
the  colonial  style  and  painted  white.  Most  of  them  are 
made  of  adobe  brick  with  upper  stories  of  wood  plastered 
over  with  clay.  The  roofs  are  flat  and  covered  with  cane 
mats,  with  a  layer  of  clay  to  keep  oflF  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

The  streets  of  Lima  are  beautiful.  There  are  miles  of 
trees,  with  every  branch  dripping  with  deep  lavender  or 
yellow  flowers.  Palm  trees  and  eucalyptus  trees  are  every¬ 
where.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  so  many  trees  and  flowers 
because  they  must  be  watered  entirely  by  irrigation 
ditches  or  by  hand.  All  the  streets  are  very  clean.  Peru  has 
a  law  that  all  vacant  lots  must  have  a  wall  next  to  the 
street.  This  makes  the  residential  section  look  finished  and 
neat.  The  owners  of  these  lots  must  always  keep  them 
clean  of  weeds  and  waste  material. 

British  products  have  always  been  popular  in  Lima.  In 
every  house  the  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furniture  are 
often  of  British  make.  The  window  hangings,  the  linen  or 
cotton  dresses  of  the  women,  and  the  clothes  of  the  men 
are  usually  British.  The  tables  are  covered  with  British 
earthenware  and  plates,  British  glass,  knives,  and  forks. 
Kitchen  utensils  of  iron  are  probably  British.  The  shops 
have  British  canned  goods.  Many  cars  are  British  made. 
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Lima  is  in  the  dry,  western  seetion  of  Peru.  The  eastern 
half  of  Peru  is  mostly  jungle  and  has  hardly  been  explored. 
Since  oil  companies  have  recently  found  some  petroleum 
there,  this  eastern  country  is  expected  to  develop  rapidly. 
As  soon  as  the  government  can  build  roads  into  the  jun¬ 
gle,  rubber  and  cacao,  too,  can  be  taken  out.  Peru  hopes 
that  many  of  her  people  will  settle  there. 

Roads  and  Railroads.  Transportation  in  other  parts  of 
Peru  is  fairly  good.  Roads  are  being  built  to  open  up  new 
mines,  and  planes  fly  mining  machinery  into  places  where 
there  are  no  roads.  Peru  plans  to  make  good  highways  into 
all  the  places  in  the  jungle  or  in  the  mountains  where  the 
gold,  lead,  oil,  and  copper  cannot  be  reached  now.  In  order 
to  attract  people  to  work  in  the  mines,  she  is  building 
model  towns,  with  good  houses,  hospitals,  schools,  and 
recreation.  Peru’s  section  of  the  Pan  American  Highway  is 
already  completed. 

Would  you  like  to  take  a  motor  trip  in  Peru?  You  have  to 
drive  only  eighty-five  miles  out  of  Lima  to  reach  the  high¬ 
est  paved  highway  in  the  world,  15,950  feet  above  sea 
level.  As  you  drive  up  the  mountains,  the  road  is  so  steep 
you  sometimes  think  you  would  be  safer  if  you  got  out  and 
walked.  The  mountains  rise  like  steep  walls.  Many  roads 
are  so  curved  and  so  narrow  that  all  traffic  is  one-way.  Peo¬ 
ple  can  drive  only  east  one  day  and  only  west  the  next. 

Driving  over  these  mountain  roads  of  Peru  is  an  exciting 
experience.  Half  of  the  time  you  can  look  straight  down 
into  the  valley,  hundreds  of  feet  below.  The  back  wheels 
of  the  car  seem  to  hang  off  into  space  as  you  go  around 
every  curve.  The  edge  of  the  road  is  soft  and  there  are  no 
guard  rails.  You  may  drive  over  narrow  suspension  bridges 
with  loose  plank  flooring.  You  climb  up  the  mountain  until 
finally  you  reach  the  place  where  only  a  coarse  grass  grows. 
Beyond  that  nothing  grows.  It  is  bitter  cold  high  up  in  the 
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mountains,  and  you  shiver  in  your  heavy  coat.  Then  you 
start  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  and  irrigated 
vegetation,  green  trees,  and  small  villages  come  into  sight 
once  more. 

The  little  towns  and  the  scattered  houses  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Indians  are  much  as  they  were  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
At  each  level  of  altitude,  the  people  use  the  material  nature 
provides— bamboo  and  palm  leaf  thatch  in  the  lowlands; 
sticks  covered  with  clay  and  a  thatch  roof  a  little  higher  up; 
adobe  and  tile  roof  still  higher;  and,  highest  of  all,  small 
houses  built  of  clay  and  stone.  Inside  the  houses  there  are 
no  wooden  floors  or  ceilings  and  no  furniture  except  the 
bed  platform  and  three  stones  for  the  fireplace.  In  the 
houses  guinea  pigs  usually  run  around  loose.  The  Indians 
enjoy  guinea  pig  for  Sunday  dinner  much  as  we  enjoy 
chicken. 

Peru  is  working  on  a  good  educational  system  for  the  In¬ 
dians  and  mestizos  of  the  mountains.  The  government  does 
not  want  the  kind  of  education  that  will  make  all  the  young 
people  want  ‘'white  collar”  jobs.  Instead  it  wants  to  teach 
them  how  to  farm  better  and  how  to  keep  better  and 
healthier  homes. 

Huancayo.  While  you  are  in  Peru,  you  should  visit  a 
little  city  in  the  mountains  called  Huancayo  (wan-ka'yo). 
To  get  there  you  go  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Lima 
over  one  of  the  most  famous  railroads  in  the  world.  No  one 
can  truly  describe  this  journey  because  it  is  almost  be¬ 
yond  imagination.  You  go  over  fifty-one  bridges  and 
through  sixty-eight  tunnels.  The  train  twists  across  the  side 
of  the  mountain  twenty-one  times.  There  are  places  where 
the  track  just  zigzags  back  and  forth  on  “switch  backs”  to 
get  over  a  mountain.  At  one  place  you  go  up  over  15,500 
feet.  Then  you  drop  to  about  10,500  feet  to  the  little  city  of 
Huancayo.  It  is  a  thrilling,  twelve-hour  ride. 
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You  can  see  why  railroads  are  difficult  to  build  in  much  of  Peru. 
Are  railroads  or  roads  hard  to  build  near  your  home? 

Do  you  remember  that  the  Inca  Indians  had  built  a  long 
road  through  their  empire  (page  349)?  Huancayo  lies  on 
what  used  to  be  that  road,  between  Cusco  and  Quito. 

Huancayo  is  a  bustling  place.  It  does  not  have  any  great 
Inca  ruins.  Its  buildings  are  fairly  new  with  most  of  the 
modern  conveniences.  All  week  this  city  is  like  any  other 
twentieth-century  city.  But  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sun¬ 
day  morning  it  has  its  market.  It  turns  back  then  to  the 
Inca  days. 

In  the  days  of  the  Incas,  of  course,  most  of  the  trade  in 
this  market  was  by  barter.  That  means  that  one  person  ex¬ 
changes  what  he  has  with  another  person  who  has  some¬ 
thing  he  wants.  The  Indians  still  barter  sometimes,  but  to¬ 
day  they  usually  buy  and  sell  with  money. 

There  are  people  in  the  Huancayo  market  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  Peru.  Some  have  come  up  from  the  coast  and  the 
hot  lowlands  with  their  products.  Others  have  come  from 
small  towns  and  country  places  in  the  high  mountains. 
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Perhaps  you  are  planning  to  draw  a  picture  or  set  up  a 
model  of  an  Indian  market,  and  you  want  to  know  what 
you  would  find  there.  It  would  be  impossible  to  name 
everything,  but  these  are  a  few:  all  kinds  of  potatoes,  corn, 
manioc,  peppers,  salted  meat,  peanuts,  wheat,  barley,  chick¬ 
ens  and  eggs,  pigs,  many  kinds  of  fruit,  wool  just  as  it  has 
been  taken  from  the  sheep,  wool  that  has  been  cleaned  and 
dyed,  skins  and  hides,  straw  mats,  pottery,  hats,  rugs,  medi¬ 
cines,  cheese,  herbs,  and  perhaps  a  few  minerals.  You  will 
also  find  manufactured  goods— plastics,  glassware,  old 
bottles,  and  even  second-hand  books.  One  thing  you  are 
sure  to  find  is  coca.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  what 
we  call  cocoa.  Coca  is  the  leaf  of  a  plant,  which  the  In¬ 
dians  like  to  chew. 

The  preparations  for  the  market  really  go  on  in  the  homes 
all  week  long,  but  on  Saturday  afternoon  the  Indians  start 
for  town.  Some  walk.  Others  come  on  buses  or  in  trains. 
Some  ride  on  burros  or  horses.  Many  bring  their  produce 
on  llamas.  The  market  is  full  of  bright  colors— orange,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  and  green.  In  the  picture  you  can  show  how 
the  people  dress.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  men’s 
costume  is  the  close-fitting  knitted  cap  with  ear  flaps,  worn 
under  their  hats. 

Old  Inca  Cities.  Many  people  go  to  Peru  especially  to  see 
the  ancient  cities  of  Cusco  and  Machu  Picchu.  You  should 
see  them  as  a  part  of  your  trip.  Cusco  can  be  reached  from 
Lima  in  four  days  by  car,  but  unless  you  have  plenty  of  time 
and  love  to  ‘Tough  it,”  you  will  prefer  to  fly.  Passengers 
must  keep  an  oxygen  tube  in  their  mouths  most  of  the  way, 
for  the  plane  flies  very  high. 

Cusco  is  only  a  small  city  but  it  has  a  good  hotel.  You  will 
be  made  comfortable  with  open  fires  and  good  plumbing. 
A  walk  through  Cusco’s  narrow  streets  will  give  you  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  being  in  the  past.  There  are  the  ancient  cobbled 
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streets  and  the  herds  of  llamas,  just  as  Pizarro  must  have 
seen  them.  There  are  the  ancient  stone  foundations  of  the 
houses  of  the  Inca  city  Pizarro  destroyed,  with  the  old 
Spanish  buildings  built  on  top  of  them. 

If  you  want  to  ‘'step  back  into  history’'  even  more  com¬ 
pletely,  you  go  to  Machu  Picchu  (ma'chdo  pe'choo).  This 
is  an  old,  deserted  city  of  the  Incas.  Machu  Picchu  is  sev¬ 
eral  hours  from  Cusco.  For  part  of  the  way  you  will  go  by 
autocarril,  a  bus  that  runs  on  railroad  track.  Then  a  truck 
takes  you  a  few  miles.  Then  you  walk  up  the  steep  paths  and 
the  hundreds  of  steps  to  reach  the  city  on  the  top  of  a  moun¬ 
tain.  The  mountains  are  so  beautiful  that  it  is  hard  to  tear 
yourself  away  from  the  view  at  every  turn  of  the  path.  The 
climb  up  the  steps  and  through  the  now-roofless  buildings 
can  make  you  only  wonder  how  this  city  was  built  and  why 
it  was  left  deserted.  The  old  Incas  must  have  been  skilful 
people  to  have  built  such  a  city. 

On  your  trip  back  to  Cusco,  you  are  sure  to  see  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sights  in  Peru.  It  is  a  herd  of  llamas. 

What  can  we  learn  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  such  as  the  ruins 
of  Machu  Picchu  in  Peru.^ 
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carefully  stepping  over  the  roads,  cared  for  by  an  Indian 
man  and  woman.  The  first  thing  that  you  notice  about  a 
llama  is  the  way  it  carries  its  head.  It  walks  down  the  street 
with  dainty  little  steps,  holding  its  head  in  the  air  for  all 
the  world  like  a  very  proud  woman.  Perhaps  it  has  a  right 
to  be  proud  because  the  llama  was  the  only  beast  of  burden 
the  Incas  had  to  help  them  build  their  great  civilization. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a  llama,  you  probably  thought  that 
it  looked  like  a  camel  without  a  hump.  Many  people  believe 
that  it  is  a  relative  of  the  camel,  although  nobody  really 
knows.  The  female  llamas  are  always  kept  in  the  pasture 
with  the  little  ones,  and  are  used  only  for  their  fleece.  The 
male  llama  is  the  pack  animal.  A  llama  will  not  carry  more 
than  a  hundred  pounds.  If  he  is  overloaded  he  simply  lies 
down  and  refuses  to  move.  The  Indians  know  this  and  treat 
the  llamas  well,  for  they  are  faithful  servants.  A  llama  can 
travel  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day  for  a  long  as  twenty 
days  at  a  time.  It  feeds  on  the  wild  grass  and  chews  a  cud. 
This  means  that,  like  a  cow,  a  llama  has  more  than  one 
stomach  and  can  store  food  in  one  of  them.  Later,  the 
stored  food  can  be  brought  back  into  the  mouth  to  be 
chewed  and  made  ready  for  digestion.  When  no  other  food 
is  available,  the  llama  uses  the  stored  food  by  chewing  his 
cud.  He  is,  therefore,  easy  to  provide  for  and  a  very  inex¬ 
pensive  means  of  transportation.  The  llama  is  well  loved  in 
Peru.  Its  picture  is  even  used  on  the  country’s  coat  of  arms, 
coins,  and  postage  stamps. 

Other  relatives  of  the  llama  also  live  in  South  America. 
Two  wild  relatives  are  the  guanaco  and  the  vicuna.  The 
other  domesticated  relative  is  the  alpaca.  These  four  ani¬ 
mals  furnish  most  of  the  wool  for  the  clothing  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  Indians.  They  also  furnish  much  of  the  fuel  since  the 
Indians  burn  their  dried  droppings  as  our  pioneers  used  to 
burn  buffalo  chips  in  covered- wagon  days. 
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Why  are  the  bird  islands  valuable  to  Peru? 


Bird  Islands.  Birds,  as  well  as  animals,  have  contributed 
to  Peru’s  wealth.  Millions  of  birds  nest  on  the  small  islands 
off  the  Peruvian  shore.  Their  manure,  called  guano 
(gwa'no),  is  the  world’s  most  valuable  fertilizer.  All  the 
gold  and  silver  taken  out  of  Peru  since  the  days  of  Pizarro 
did  not  bring  more  money  into  the  country  than  the  guano 
dug  from  the  barren  islands  off  the  coast. 

About  a  hundred  years  ago- Peru  began  to  sell  guano  to 
Europe.  At  that  time  there  was  a  layer  of  guano  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  feet  thick  on  the  islands.  It  had  to  be  dug 
out  with  spades  and  carted  down  to  the  shore  in  wheel¬ 
barrows.  Often  as  many  as  two  hundred  ships  could  be 
seen  at  one  time  loading  guano.  A  traveler  in  those  days 
said:  “No  one  can  imagine  the  fierceness  of  the  heat,  the 
horror  of  the  stink,  where  those  people  were  compelled  to 
labor  in  the  guano  fields.”  At  that  time  contractors  began 
to  bring  in  Chinese  to  do  this  work.  Today  many  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  these  Chinese  live  throughout  Peru. 

The  contractors,  who  sold  thousands  of  tons  of  guano, 
were  not  careful  about  protecting  the  birds.  Soon  many  of 
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the  birds  died  and  the  amount  of  guano  fell  off.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  saw  that  if  it  wanted  to  keep  this  industry, 
which  was  worth  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  have  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  birds.  It  passed  very  strict  conservation  laws. 

Today  the  guano  industry  is  one  of  the  world’s  greatest 
businesses  built  upon  the  conservation  of  wild  life.  A  group 
of  scientists  watches  out  for  the  welfare  of  the  birds.  These 
scientists  tell  the  farmers  exactly  how  much  guano  they 
need  for  their  land  and  for  the  crop  that  they  are  raising. 
The  most  valuable  thing  the  scientists  do,  however,  is  to 
study  the  birds  and  advise  the  government  about  laws  to 
protect  them.  Airplanes,  for  example,  have  to  fly  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  islands  because  the  motors  frighten  the 
birds.  The  scientists  have  advised  that  only  half  of  the 
islands  be  harvested  each  year.  The  birds  on  the  other  half 
of  the  islands  are  not  disturbed.  Each  bird  produces  about 
twenty- five  pounds  of  fertilizer  a  year.  With  such  care,  the 
guano  industry  will  last  for  many  years. 

The  Peruvians  use  much  of  the  guano  on  their  big  cotton 
and  sugar  cane  plantations,  but  some  is  still  exported.  The 
Indian  natives  long  ago  used  two  handfuls  of  guano  for 
each  corn  plant  when  they  planted  it  and  two  more  when 
they  cleared  away  the  weeds  on  their  mountain  farms.  The 
farms  were  built  on  great  terraces  of  stone.  The  Indians 
filled  these  terraces  with  earth  from  the  valleys,  enriched 
it  with  guano,  and  watered  it  by  a  system  of  canals  and 
irrigation. 

Boys  who  are  interested  in  science  would  enjoy  reading 
more  about  this  industry  because  it  furnishes  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  how  nature  works.  Tiny  plants  float  in  the  Hum¬ 
boldt  Current.  They  are  eaten  by  the  fish.  The  fish  are  eaten 
by  the  birds  that  deposit  the  guano.  Guano  is  used  by  man 
to  grow  more  and  better  food.  This  industry  shows  how 
man  depends  upon  a  whole  series  of  nature’s  forces. 
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Bolivia 

Can  you  think  of  a  place  that  is  two  and  one-fourth 
miles  by  road  from  your  schoolhouse?  Can  you  imagine 
this  road  standing  straight  up  in  the  air?  The  city  of  La 
Paz  (la  pas')  is  that  high  above  sea  level  although,  of 
course,  the  road  to  it  does  not  go  straight  up!  La  Paz,  the 
capital  of  Bolivia,  is  the  highest  capital  in  the  Americas. 

Long  ago,  as  you  remember,  Francisco  Pizarro  and  his 
partner  fought  for  control  of  Peru  (page  66).  When  at 
last  there  was  peace,  a  man  was  sent  from  Lima  into  the 
land  between  Cusco  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  to  found  a 
new  city  “with  more  good  customs  than  laws.’’  He  chose 
the  place  where  La  Paz  is  now,  and  called  the  city  “La 
Paz,”  which  means  peace.  That  was  over  four  hundred 
years  ago. 

One  man  who  traveled  there,  in  the  days  before  air¬ 
planes,  wrote  this  description.  “Fancy  yourself  traveling 
leisurely  along  upon  a  high  table.  .  .  .  This  is  bounded  by  a 
high  mountainous  rampart.  These  mountains  appear  to 
rise  out  of  the  plain  on  which  you  are  riding,  and  your  ex¬ 
pectation  is  that  you  must  actually  arrive  at  them,  for  no 
obstacle  is  to  be  seen  between  you  and  them. 

“Whilst  you  are  musing  on  the  how  and  the  where  your 
journey  is  to  end,  .  .  .  you  arrive  unexpectedly  at  the  edge 
of  the  plain,  and  behold  a  vast  gulf  at  your  feet,  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  appears  a  town  very  regularly  built.  .  .  . 
Through  this  fairy  town  may  be  faintly  seen,  winding  with 
occasional  interruptions,  a  silver  thread  marked  with 
specks  of  frothy  white,  which  upon  approaching,  proves  to 
be  a  mountain  torrent,  leaping  from  rock  to  rock,  and 
sweeping  through  the  valley.  In  casting  a  glance  farther 
round,  you  perceive  squares  and  patches  of  every  shade  of 
green  and  yellow,  which  to  a  European,  is  perhaps  the  most 
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striking  part  of  the  interesting  scene.  Corn,  and  fruit,  and 
vegetables,  and  crops  of  every  kind,  may  be  seen  in  all 
their  stages.’’  (Edmond  Temple,  Travels  in  Various  Parts 
of  Peru ) 

The  traveler  was  describing  La  Paz.  The  city  is  very 
much  the  same  today,  although  it  is  much  larger  now,  of 
course.  The  buildings  in  the  business  district  are  modem 
and  the  streets  are  well  paved,  but  the  city  still  sits  in  its 
“pocket  in  the  hills,”  high,  high  in  the  Andes. 

Many  Indians  in  their  native  costumes  are  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  temperature  is  usually  about  50°  F.  and  their 
costumes  are  well  fitted  to  this  cold  air.  The  women  wrap 
themselves  in  shawls  and  wear  several  heavy  full  skirts 
which  reach  almost  to  the  ground.  The  men  wear  woolen 
caps,  with  long  ear  flaps,  and  heavy  ponchos  for  overcoats. 

The  air  is  “thin,”  as  well  as  cold,  at  12,000  feet.  La  Paz 
does  not  have  a  fire  department  and  does  not  need  one. 
Can  you  explain  why?  In  spite  of  the  thin  air,  however,  the 
people  of  La  Paz  have  many  sports.  Anyone  used  to  living 
at  sea  level  finds  it  hard  to  breathe,  but  these  people  seem 
to  be  used  to  thin  air.  They  have  a  big  stadium,  which  will 
hold  50,000  people,  where  they  play  soccer,  football,  ten¬ 
nis,  and  basketball. 

Country  People.  The  shelter,  food,  and  clothing  of  the 
country  people  in  Bolivia  are  much  the  same  as  in  Ecuador 
and  Peru.  The  people  are  all  descendants  of  the  same  In¬ 
dian  tribes.  They  use  clay  and  grass  in  the  same  ways  to 
make  their  houses.  They  plant  the  same  kinds  of  crops  at 
the  different  levels  on  the  mountains.  They  tend  their 
llamas,  alpacas,  and  sheep,  and  weave  cloth  from  the  wool 
for  warm  clothes. 

Like  the  Indians  of  these  other  Andean  countries,  Bo¬ 
livians  do  beautiful  handicrafts.  They  make  rugs  and 
blankets  of  vicuna  and  alpaca  fur,  and  weave  wool  into 
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cloth  on  their  simple  hand  looms.  They  carve  stones  and 
make  beautiful  silver  jewelry.  Their  pottery,  too,  is  hand¬ 
made-large  flat  plates  for  toasting  corn,  water  jugs,  and 
cooking  pots. 

Bolivia’s  Industries.  Since  Bolivia  has  little  water  power 
or  coal,  she  cannot  have  many  factories.  She  has  too  little 
good  farm  land  to  raise  enough  food  even  for  herself. 
These  are  the  two  main  reasons  she  has  to  buy  most  of  her 
manufactured  things  and  much  of  her  food.  She  buys 
mostly  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  She  ex¬ 
ports  only  raw  materials  and  these  are  mainly  minerals. 

The  mines  of  Bolivia  have  always  been  her  real  wealth. 
There  is  an  interesting  story  of  the  early  discovery  of  sil¬ 
ver.  It  is  said  that  one  day  an  Indian  was  chasing  his  goat 
up  a  mountainside.  The  mountain  was  very  steep  and  at 


one  place  he  slipped  and,  to  keep  from  falling,  grabbed  a 
bush.  The  bush  came  out  by  the  roots  and  under  it  he 
found  silver  ore.  The  news  of  his  discovery  traveled,  and 
Spaniards  came  as  fast  as  they  could.  So  much  silver  was 
taken  out  of  the  mine  which  they  built  that  it  is  hard  even  to 
guess  how  much  there  was.  The  Spanish  government  built 
a  mint  there  and  turned  out  vast  numbers  of  silver  coins. 
Silver  was  shipped  from  Bolivia  for  two  hundred  years. 
The  mines  were  slowly  worked  out  and  today  Bolivia 
mines  little  silver. 

The  tin  mines  are  more  important  now.  Argentina, 
Mexico,  and  Peru  all  mine  some  tin,  but  Bolivia  supplies 
one  fifth  of  the  tin  supply  for  the  whole  world.  Bolivia’s  tin 
is  a  great  help  to  us.  Without  tin,  many  of  the  things  that 
we  have  now  would  not  be  possible.  Can  you  name  some 
of  its  uses?  Did  you  ever  see  a  plumber  use  a  soldering  iron? 
Tin  is  used  in  making  this  solder.  Bronze  is  made  by  mixing 
tin  and  copper.  There  are  bronze  tablets  or  markers  on 

Whole  families  sort  ore  in  a  tin  mine  in  Bolivia.  Why  are  the  tin 
mines  important  to  Bolivia.^ 
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many  buildings  in  your  town.  Tubes,  such  as  those  for  tooth¬ 
paste,  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead. 

Some  of  the  tin  mines  of  Bolivia  have  been  in  continuous 
use  for  four  hundred  years.  Today  the  tin  is  mined  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  coal,  although  in  a  few  places  the 
ore  is  dug  from  the  bottoms  of  shallow  streams.  Long  ago 
only  the  silver  was  taken  out  of  the  mines  and  the  tin  was 
left  on  the  dumps  as  worthless.  Much  wealth  was  lost  in 
that  way. 

The  tin  mines  are  a  good  example  of  how  hard  it  is  for 
people  to  make  rules  which  do  not  cause  trouble.  One 
early  rule  of  mining  was  known  as  the  “tunnel  right.”  By 
this  rule  a  person  could  tunnel  for  tin  into  a  hill,  either  ver¬ 
tically  or  horizontally  (two  big  words  you  will  want  to 
learn),  as  long  as  he  did  not  hit  another  person's  tunnel. 
This  seems  like  a  simple  rule,  but  it  was  the  cause  of  much 
bloodshed  for  hundreds  of  years.  Each  man  would  claim 
that  his  tunnel  was  there  first,  and  a  fight  usually  resulted. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  laborers  for  these  mines,  15,000  feet 
above  sea  level.  Only  the  Bolivian  Indians  can  work  there 
comfortably.  Through  years  of  living  in  high  altitudes,  they 
have  developed  “barrel”  chests.  What  does  that  mean?  Can 
you  think  why  it  would  help  them? 

Practically  no  smelting  is  done  in  Bolivia.  Most  of  the 
ore  is  sent  to  England  where  the  pure  tin  is  separated  from 
the  raw  ore.  Some  tin  goes  to  a  smelting  plant  in  Argen¬ 
tina.  Very  little  smelting  can  be  done  anywhere  in  South 
America  because  there  is  not  enough  fuel  to  run  the  fur¬ 
naces. 

Before  World  War  II  we  got  most  of  our  tin  from  the 
Far  East.  When  the  war  cut  off  our  supply,  the  United 
States  turned  to  Bolivia  for  tin  and  built  a  huge  smelting 
plant  in  Texas.  This  place  was  selected  because  the  natural 
gas  there  is  good  cheap  fuel,  and  the  port  is  excellent  for 
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freight  services  from  South  America.  Look  on  your  map  on 
page  350  and  you  will  see  that  the  tin  must  be  shipped  to 
the  port  of  Arica  (a-re'ka)  in  Chile  to  be  loaded  on  ships. 
What  route  would  the  ship  then  take  to  Texas? 

The  transportation  of  the  ore  from  the  mines  to  the  sea¬ 
port  is  a  real  problem.  Ore  from  most  of  the  mines  can  be 
put  on  trucks  and  carried  to  the  nearest  railway  station. 
But  ore  from  many  small  mines  must  be  put  on  pack  trains 
of  llamas  and  burros  and  carried  to  the  main  highways  to 
be  picked  up  by  a  truck.  This  is  slow  work  and  hard  work. 

Transportation.  Bolivia  is  now  building  many  roads  in¬ 
side  the  country  to  help  get  products  and  markets  together. 
Many  of  the  towns  are  in  such  mountainous  land  that 
roads  are  hard  to  build.  Most  of  the  roads  are  still  dirt 
roads  and  unbelievably  dusty,  but  they  are  better  than 
none.  The  llama  is  the  principal  beast  of  burden  because 
he  can  travel  over  paths.  Many  little  towns  can  be  reached 
best  from  La  Paz  by  plane,  for  the  air  is  an  easier  highway 
than  the  rough  mountain  land. 

One  of  the  interesting  means  of  transportation  is  a  kind 
of  boat  used  on  Lake  Titicaca,  the  highest  navigable  body 
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of  water  in  the  world.  This  boat  is  made  of  reeds  tied  to¬ 
gether.  The  front  and  baek  are  pointed  and  look  a  little  like 
a  horn.  You  might  think  that  sueh  a  boat  would  not  be 
safe,  but  it  really  is  when  it  is  balaneed  carefully. 

There  are  some  railways  in  Bolivia  and  more  are  being 
built.  Bolivians  can  go  by  railroad  to  Chile  and  even  as  far 
as  Buenos  Aires.  Right  now  Bolivia  and  Brazil  are  working 
on  a  way  to  connect  their  two  countries  by  rail. 

It  has  been  very  hard  for  the  people  of  Bolivia  to  learn 
to  get  along  together  because  the  transportation  has  been 
so  poor  that  they  could  not  become  acquainted.  As  they 
have  built  more  railroads,  plane  routes,  and  motor  roads, 
they  have  begun  to  work  together  better  and  to  know  their 
neighboring  countries  better. 

Bolivia  Plans  Her  Future.  Bolivia  is  trying  to  start  indus¬ 
tries  as  fast  as  she  can.  Already  her  people  are  making 
small  things  such  as  shoes,  hats,  glassware,  and  soap. 
These  small  factories  do  not  require  great  power  plants. 
Some  cotton  cloth  is  woven,  too.  Part  of  the  raw  cotton  is 
grown  in  Bolivia.  Look  on  your  map  and  see  where  this 
cotton  could  be  grown.  There  are  new  rubber  factories,  too. 
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supplying  soles  and  heels  for  shoes  and  a  few  auto¬ 
mobile  tires.  Is  there  a  part  of  Bolivia  where  rubber  could 
grow? 

Bolivia  is  also  trying  to  educate  her  people  so  that  she 
may  have  good  citizens.  Probably  three  times  as  many 
people  in  the  country  can  read  and  write  today  as  could 
twenty  years  ago.  Still  they  need  many  new  school  build¬ 
ings,  teachers,  and  equipment.  Bolivians  realize  this  and 
they  are  spending  more  and  more  money  on  education. 
Lately  they  have  been  working  on  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  taught  in  their  schools.  A  few  years  ago,  only  the 
people  who  wanted  to  go  to  college  stayed  in  school  very 
long.  The  others  left  school  as  soon  as  they  could  read  and 
write  a  little.  Now,  more  people  want  to  learn  how  to  work 
in  industries.  The  government  is  encouraging  them  to  stay 
in  school  longer  and  is  giving  them  a  chance  to  learn  the 
skills  which  they  will  need  in  industry. 

Chile 

Even  in  early  colonial  times,  travelers  said  that  Chile 
was  '‘the  friendliest  country  in  South  America.''  It  is  still  a 
country  of  cheerful  friendly  people,  where  a  traveler  can 
find  almost  anything  in  the  way  of  land  and  climate  that  he 
likes.  What  cannot  be  found  by  going  north  and  south  can 
be  found  by  going  up  and  down  the  mountains. 

Look  on  the  map  to  see  how  long  Chile  is.  You  would 
have  to  take  a  narrow  strip  from  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  from  lower  California  to  Alaska,  to  match  the 
length  of  Chile.  This  long  narrow  country,  extending  north 
and  south  about  2,500  miles,  has  many  kinds  of  climate. 
Let  us  start  in  the  north  of  Chile  and  proceed  southward. 

At  the  northern  end  of  Chile  you  first  see  a  hot  desert 
where  it  never  rains.  Here  are  the  nitrate  beds  that  shine  in 
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the  sun  like  Christmas  decorations.  The  sand  is  white  and 
black,  yellow  and  purple.  The  only  spots  of  green  are  the 
few  places  where  irrigation  trenches  bring  the  few  moun¬ 
tain  streams  to  the  land. 

In  the  center  of  Chile  are  the  fertile  plains,  where  it  rains 
in  the  winter  months.  Most  Chileans  live  in  this  central 
section.  There  the  climate  is  temperate,  the  scenery  is  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  land  is  fertile.  There  are  the  ranches  where 
cattle  and  sheep  graze  and  all  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  a 
temperate  land  are  raised. 

Farther  south  you  come  to  the  forests,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  rain.  This  land  is  far  enough  from  the  equator  to 
have  four  seasons,  as  we  do.  There  are  many  lakes,  fed  by 
waters  from  the  blue  glaciers  above  them.  There  are  resorts, 
beautiful  with  flowers  in  the  summer  when  the  people  hunt 
and  fish,  and  ride  horseback.  At  these  same  resorts  in  the 
winter  people  ski  and  skate. 

At  the  southern  tip  of  Chile  are  thousands  of  islands  cov¬ 
ered  with  trees  and  bushes.  These  are  the  peaks  of  old 
mountains  that  are  now  under  the  ocean. 

People  of  Chile.  You  might  think  that  the  men  who  work 
in  the  desert  mines  in  northern  Chile,  the  people  who  live  in 
south,  and  the  ranchers  of  the  central  valley  would  have 
little  in  common.  Yet  Chile  is  a  nation  of  people  who  love 
their  country  and  get  along  well  together.  People  from  all 
parts  of  Chile  like  the  same  music,  have  the  same  favorite 
foods,  and  have  the  same  kind  of  fun  and  games.  They  en¬ 
joy  the  seashore,  golf,  tennis,  riding,  fishing,  and  horse  rac¬ 
ing.  Chile  seems  to  be  a  nation  of  hard  workers  and  sports 
lovers. 

It  was  hard  for  the  people  of  Chile  in  colonial  times  be¬ 
cause  the  Indians  there  were  hostile.  Early  settlers  worked 
with  their  weapons  close  at  hand  and  their  horses  always 
saddled.  When  the  Indians  wiped  out  crop  after  crop,  the 
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Spaniards  almost  starved.  They  were  able  to  save  only  a  few 
kernels  of  their  eom  for  seed.  During  those  days  the  set¬ 
tlers  had  to  eat  rats  to  keep  themselves  alive. 

Even  with  these  hardships,  Spaniards  who  were  willing 
to  work  poured  into  Chile.  They  knew  how  to  farm  and 
knew  that  a  nation  with  good  farms  was  more  prosperous 
than  one  that  depended  only  on  minerals.  The  elimate  and 
the  soil  in  eentral  Chile  were  nearly  like  those  of  Europe.  No 
Indians  eould  be  eonquered  to  do  the  work.  No  slaves  were 
brought  from  Afriea.  The  early  settlers  of  Chile,  therefore, 
learned  how  to  work  with  their  own  hands  and  how  to  work 
together  to  proteet  themselves.  All  this  helped  to  make  the 
Chileans  a  strong  and  independent  group  of  people. 

Early  Chileans  earned  their  living  mostly  by  farming  or 
raising  cattle.  Slowly  and  steadily  they  built  up  some  trade 
by  sending  wheat  to  Peru  and  by  doing  a  little  mining  of  sil¬ 
ver  and  copper.  When  Chile  at  last  had  more  to  sell  than 
she  needed  to  buy,  merchants  began  to  send  ships  to  Europe 
and  to  the  Orient  with  olive  oil,  hides,  gold,  silver,  and  cop¬ 
per.  Ships  came  in,  too,  from  the  Orient,  bringing  rice  and 
sugar  from  the  East  Indies  and  calico,  silk,  and  tea  from 
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India  and  China.  North  American  ships  began  stopping  at 
Chile’s  ports  on  their  way  to  China,  bringing  some  tobacco, 
ammunition,  furniture,  and  dry  goods.  As  more  and  more 
ships  came  and  went  with  goods,  little  shops  opened  in  the 
cities.  Trade  began  to  expand.  The  little  shopkeepers  began  | 

to  make  money.  As  Chileans  got  more  money,  they  wanted  j 

more  luxury  goods.  Shops  began  to  sell  pianos,  silk,  glass,  , 

carpets,  and  mirrors.  The  rich  people  bought  clocks  and 
beautiful  beds  from  France;  dishes,  suits  of  clothes,  and 
shoes  from  England. 

The  early  colonial  settlers  in  Chile  raised  many  cattle. 
Refrigeration  was  not  known  then,  but  they  worked  out  a 
fine  way  to  preserve  their  meat.  They  cut  the  meat  into  long 
strips  two  inches  wide,  which  they  hung  in  the  sun  until  the 
meat  became  black  and  dried.  Then  they  salted  it.  They 
tanned  the  hides,  too,  with  the  bark  from  a  native  tree. 

Boots  and  saddles  and  furniture  were  made  from  this 
leather.  Today  the  Chileans  still  make  beautiful  chair  seats 
and  table  tops  of  leather. 

For  transportation,  colonial  Chileans  used  horses,  mules, 
and  oxen.  Most  of  the  roads  were  just  paths.  In  the  dry  sea¬ 
son  the  shallow  streams  could  be  forded,  but  in  the  rainy 
season  they  were  impassable.  The  early  Chileans  built  sus¬ 
pension  bridges  of  hides  over  streams,  just  as  the  Incas  had 
built  their  bridges  of  vines.  Anyone  who  lived  near  the 
coast  went  by  water. 

During  all  this  time  the  people  of  Chile  were  learning 
more  and  more  about  how  to  run  their  government  and  how  | 

to  trade.  There  were  good  times  and  bad  ones,  but  grad-  J 

ually  living  conditions  got  better.  Chile  still  has  many  peons  • 
who  work  for  a  poor  living,  but  slowly  and  surely  the  peo-  I 

pie  of  Chile  are  getting  a  better  standard  of  living.  f 

Today  in  the  northern  mountains  of  Chile,  toward  Bo¬ 
livia,  there  are  still  a  few  villages  of  Inca  Indians,  who  live 
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almost  as  their  ancestors  did  hundreds  of  years  ago.  They 
hunt,  fish,  farm,  and  graze  their  flocks  of  llamas  and  alpacas, 
and  weave  their  garments  of  wool,  just  as  the  Incas  did. 

In  the  south  of  Chile  there  are  a  few  Indians,  too,  who 
have  not  been  affected  much  by  the  changes  of  modem  liv¬ 
ing.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Araucanians  (ar'o- 
ka'm-ans)  who  fought  the  Spanish  settlers  for  three  hundred 
years.  They  are  now  settled  down  with  their  crops  and 
flocks  and  are  quiet  and  peaceful.  Their  homes  are,  as  of 
old,  built  with  rushes  on  a  framework  of  wooden  poles. 
They  dress  everyday  much  as  people  who  work  on  the  land 
do  here— in  plain  pants  and  shirts  and  dresses.  On  fiesta 
days  they  bring  out  their  old  costumes,  with  full  skirts  and 
blouses,  and  deck  themselves  with  beads  and  coin  jewelry. 

Chile  shows  some  other  traces  of  her  Indian  people.  Many 
of  the  names  of  the  towns  and  the  rivers  came  from  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  these  Indians,  and  much  of  the  Chilean  music  is 
based  on  the  old-time  Indian  music. 

The  Spanish,  and  not  the  Indians,  have  had  a  greater  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  Chileans  of  today.  Everywhere  you  go,  you 
see  houses  built  on  the  Spanish  plan,  with  inner  garden 
patios  and  overhanging  balconies.  The  towns  are  built 
around  a  central  plaza  surrounded  by  the  public  buildings. 
Chileans  speak  the  Spanish  language.  These  customs  came 
straight  from  Spain  in  Chile’s  colonial  period.  The  Chile¬ 
ans  are  proud  of  their  history  and  have  kept  many  of  the 
old  parks,  statues,  and  buildings  in  their  modem  cities. 

Santiago.  Santiago  ( san'te-a'go ) ,  the  capital,  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  modern  and  clean  city.  The  homes  are  mostly  one 
story  high  because  of  the  danger  of  earthquakes.  Many 
houses  are  very  large  and  have  beautiful  flower  gardens. 
They  are  made  of  sun-baked  brick,  stones,  and  tiles.  Often 
the  courtyards  are  painted  in  a  different  color  from  the 
walls,  which  makes  them  very  pretty. 
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Monkmeyer 


The  roofs  in  the  lower  right  corner  of  this  picture  of  Santiago  give 
you  a  hint  about  the  Spanish  background  of  Chile.  What  is  the  hint.^ 

In  the  old  days  Santiago,  like  all  Spanish  towns,  had  a 
great  plaza  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  Around  the  plaza  were 
the  church,  the  government  buildings,  and  many  little  shops 
under  overhanging  balconies.  The  streets  were  paved  with 
round  stones  taken  from  the  nearby  river  bed.  Down  the 
center  of  each  street  ran  a  ditch.  Every  day  for  two  hours, 
water  from  the  river  was  run  through  this  ditch  to  wash 
away  the  waste  from  the  houses. 

Santiago  is  today  very  much  like  any  well-kept  city  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  the  same  “hustle  and  bustle”  in  the 
air.  Shops,  people,  traffic  lights,  and  taxis  look  and  act  about 
the  same.  Like  our  big  cities,  Santiago  has  people  from 
many  countries,  especially  Europeans. 

Also  like  our  cities  it  has  traffic  jams  at  regular  hours. 
About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  people  hurry  to  work 
and  the  streets  are  full.  In  the  middle  of  the  morning  there 
is  coffee  time,  when  everybody  stops  work  to  drink  a  small 
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cup  of  black  coffee.  Everyone  in  town  goes  home  to  lunch 
about  two  o'clock  when  the  day's  work  is  usually  over.  This 
is  a  time  of  heavy  traffic.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  is 
tea  time,  when  many  women  join  the  men  in  the  restaurants. 
They  drink  tea,  eat  many  sweets  and  little  tidbits,  and  enjoy 
greatly  the  conversation  and  laughter.  Later  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  they  like  to  take  a  leisurely  walk,  stopping  to  talk  with 
all  their  friends.  Dinner  is  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and 
during  this  time  the  city  seems  almost  deserted.  Only  a  few 
people  eat  dinner  early  to  go  to  the  first  movie  which  be¬ 
gins  at  9:15  or  9:30.  Around  11:00,  when  the  second  movie 
opens,  there  is  a  jam  in  the  street  again.  People  have  fin¬ 
ished  their  dinners  and  are  now  ready  to  go  to  the  movies. 
After  the  movie,  the  cafes  fill  up  again  and  everybody  has 
something  to  eat.  Most  people  do  not  go  to  bed  until  after 
midnight. 

Valparaiso.  Valparaiso  ( val'pd-rTzo ) ,  near  Santiago,  is 
another  large  city  in  Chile.  This  port  city,  too,  is  busy  and 
modern.  In  one  section  where  it  is  very  hilly,  the  houses 
seem  to  hang  over  the  ravines  and  cliffs.  To  reach  them  you 
have  to  go  up  streets  so  winding  and  steep  that  the  traffic 
looks  as  if  it  is  moving  up  a  rock  wall.  There  are  little  cob¬ 
bled  paths  and  long  flights  of  steps  for  walking.  If  you  do 
not  want  to  walk,  you  may  go  up  the  hill  on  the  cable  car. 
The  cars  are  built  on  a  slant  so  that  you  seem  to  be  sitting 
on  stair  steps. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  people  are  on  the  streets  that  run 
up  the  little  valleys.  On  these  streets  you  see,  as  you  do  in 
most  South  American  cities,  the  people  from  the  farms  ped¬ 
dling  their  fruits  and  vegetables  and  live  chickens.  Cows  are 
driven  from  door  to  door  and  are  milked  right  in  front  of  the 
buyer. 

One  of  the  interesting  sights  in  Valparaiso,  as  in  all  cities 
in  Chile,  is  the  traffic  policemen.  In  the  United  States  each 
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city  has  its  own  policemen,  but  in  Chile  the  police  are 
trained  by  the  national  government,  as  our  army  is.  All 
policemen  are  dressed  alike.  Their  uniforms  are  green  with 
white  belts,  pistol  holsters,  and  helmets.  They  wave  a  long 
white  baton  to  direct  the  traffic  in  gestures  like  the  drum 
major  of  your  high  school  band. 

Industries  of  Chile.  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  are  both  in 
the  part  of  Chile  that  is  much  like  California.  In  this  central 
valley  grow  grapes,  walnuts,  apples,  peaches,  plums,  wheat, 
rice,  barley,  beans  and  other  vegetables— all  crops  which 
grow  in  California.  Where  rain  is  not  plentiful,  the  water  of 
the  many  little  rivers  is  run  into  inagation  ditches.  Where 
rain  is  plentiful,  farmers  grow  hay  and  oats  and  raise  cattle. 

All  these  crops  are  grown  on  large  haciendas.  The  owners 
live  in  large  modern  homes,  and  the  workmen  live  in  the 
thatch  and  adobe  houses  that  are  common  in  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries.  In  the  country  people  are  either  rich  or  poor. 

Only  in  the  cities  where  people  can  work  in  shops  or  in¬ 
dustries  are  there  people  who  are  in  the  middle— neither 
rich  nor  poor.  Since  ninety  per  cent  of  Chile’s  land  is  desert, 
rugged  mountains,  or  icy  islands  where  nobody  can  live,  she 


Chile  exports  her  minerals  through  ports  such  as  this  one.  How 
has  trade  helped  Chile.^  What  minerals  does  she  export.^ 

Jules  Bucher  from  Three  Lions 


is  rapidly  building  new  industries  to  provide  work  and 
wages  for  more  people.  People  are  moving  from  the  country 
to  the  city.  Young  people  are  being  trained  in  school  to  do 
the  skilled  labor  needed  in  the  factories.  People  are  earning 
better  wages  and  as  they  earn,  they  buy  more  things.  This 
buying  and  selling  at  home  makes  Chile  less  dependent 
upon  her  export  trade. 

Nitrate.  Chile’s  mines  have  long  supplied  most  of  her  ex¬ 
ports.  In  the  early  days,  silver  was  the  important  metal.  As 
in  Bolivia,  an  Indian  wood  cutter  is  said  to  have  found  a 
mine  which  kept  pack  trains  of  burros  coming  down  the 
mountainside  for  fifty  years.  Those  days  are  over  now,  for 
til  ere  is  little  silver  left  in  the  mines. 

The  nitrate  beds  became  important  about  the  time  the 
silver  was  gone.  Nitrate  is  sold  for  making  fertilizer  and  ex¬ 
plosives.  It  is  dug  with  a  steam  shovel  out  of  the  northern 
deserts.  For  years  the  nitrate  beds  poured  money  into  Chile. 
Then  scientists  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  learned 
to  make  the  nitrates  in  laboratories  and  the  demand  for 
Chile’s  nitrate  became  less.  Today  the  nitrate  fields  are 
still  operated,  but  the  “boom”  is  over. 


Men  dig  in  the  nitrate  beds  of  Chile.  In  what  part  of  Chile  is  nitrate 
found.^  How  is  nitrate  used.^ 

Chilean  Nitrate  Educational  Bureau 
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CIAA  from  Ewing  Galloway 
Men  mold  red-hot  copper  in  a  plant  in  Chile.  Why  is  copper  an 
important  resource.^  Look  again  at  the  copper  mine,  page  16. 

Copper.  Copper  is  the  important  mineral  in  Chile  today. 
The  copper  industry  in  Chile,  however,  has  had  a  history  of 
going  “up  and  down”  in  importance. 

The  Indians  mined  some  copper  before  the  Spaniards 
came.  But  as  long  as  the  silver  and  nitrate  mines  were  mak¬ 
ing  fortunes,  the  Spaniards  did  not  do  much  with  the  copper 
mines.  About  seventy-five  years  ago  they  began  to  mine  a 
great  deal  of  copper  to  export.  The  world  wanted  much  cop¬ 
per  and  Chile  had  rich  mines  of  it. 

Copper  is  usually  in  with  other  minerals.  Once  it  did  not 
pay  us  to  mine  copper  in  the  United  States  because  it  was 
“low  grade”  ore.  There  was  just  a  little  copper  mixed  in  with 
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other  minerals.  No  one  knew  how  to  separate  the  minerals 
cheaply  to  get  the  copper.  During  this  time  we  bought  cop¬ 
per  from  Chile  and  she  worked  her  rich  mines  at  a  profit. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  mining  engineer  in  the  United 
States  found  a  way  to  get  the  copper  out  of  even  low-grade 
ores.  This  discovery  changed  the  whole  copper-mining  in¬ 
dustry.  We  began  to  mine  copper  for  ourselves  and  bought 
less  and  less  from  Chile.  Then  she  no  longer  made  much 
money  from  her  mines. 

Recently  Chile  has  bought  the  new  machinery  and  with 
her  rich  mines  she  is  once  more  running  her  mines  at  a 
profit.  Now  she  ranks  next  to  the  United  States  in  the 
amount  of  copper  produced.  You  can  see  that  what  science 
teaches  people  makes  a  great  difference  in  their  lives. 

As  far  as  we  now  know,  copper  was  the  first  metal  that 
man  learned  to  use,  probably  ten  thousand  years  ago.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  primitive  man  knew  only  how  to  use  stones  for 
spearheads  and  hammers.  If  you  look  about  you,  you  can 
easily  see  how  useful  copper  is  in  our  lives  today.  It  is  cop¬ 
per  wire  that  conducts  our  electricity.  Copper  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  our  telephones,  telegraphs,  radios,  and  tele¬ 
vision  sets.  It  is  a  part  of  automobiles,  airplanes,  and  loco¬ 
motives.  It  is  used  in  air  conditioning,  refrigerators,  plumb¬ 
ing,  ammunition,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways. 

How  the  Mine  Workers  Live.  About  half  of  the  people 
who  work  in  the  Chile  mines  are  Indians,  and  half  are  mes¬ 
tizos  and  whites.  The  miners  are  usually  people  whose 
homes  happen  to  be  in  the  mountains  near  the  mines.  Many 
of  them  need  to  earn  wages  to  add  to  the  living  they  make 
on  their  little  farms.  Only  a  few  families  live  very  long  in 
the  mining  towns.  They  like  to  work  just  long  enough  to  get 
money  to  buy  some  land.  After  that  they  return  to  the  mines 
each  year  between  planting  and  harvesting.  Many  mine 
owners  make  that  arrangement  when  they  hire  Indians. 
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Some  of  the  modern  mining  towns  are  fine  plaees  in 
which  to  live.  They  have  water  and  sewage  systems,  hos¬ 
pitals,  schools,  and  recreation  fields.  The  streets  and  houses 
are  well  lighted  by  electricity.  The  homes  are  comfortable, 
although  everything  needed  to  build  and  furnish  them  has 
to  be  brought  great  distances. 

In  other  mining  towns  life  is  not  so  pleasant.  The  people 
live  in  rows  of  houses  that  look  like  army  barracks.  A  row 
may  have  as  many  as  twenty-four  homes  in  it,  each  home 
being  only  one  small  room.  Each  room  h^s  a  window  and  a 
chimney  and  usually  there  is  a  bed  in  which  the  whole  fam¬ 
ily  sleeps.  But  one  toilet,  a  row  of  laundry  tubs,  and  two 
water  taps  serve  all  the  twenty-four  families.  Sometimes 
there  are  two-  or  three-room  houses,  each  with  running 
water. 

The  company  stores  sell  everything  a  mining  family 
needs.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  prices  are  low  and  fixed.  The 
usual  custom  in  Latin  America  is  not  to  fix  prices  but  to 
“bargain  ”  for  everything.  The  mine  workers  prefer  the  fixed 
prices  because  then  they  know  all  the  time  how  much  their 
wages  will  buy. 

Chile’s  “George  Washington.”  The  man  who  is  known  as 
the  “George  Washington  of  Chile ’’  is  Bernardo  O’Higgins. 
Do  you  remember  that  he  was  with  San  Martin  when  the 
Chileans  gained  their  independence  from  Spain  (page 
98 )  ?  As  the  first  president,  he  did  many  things  which  still 
help  to  make  Chile  a  strong  nation.  He  set  up  the  police  de¬ 
partment,  established  the  courts,  and  started  the  street 
lighting  system.  He  encouraged  farming  and  started  irriga¬ 
tion  in  many  dry  parts  of  the  country.  He  opened  market 
places  and  built  up  trade  with  other  countries.  He  knew 
that  any  republic  must  have  an  educated  people,  so  he 
opened  schools  and  libraries  and  helped  printers  to  make 
more  books  and  magazines.  He  started  the  Chilean  navy. 
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Today  his  statue  represents  Chile  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes  in 
the  Pan  American  Building  in  Washington.  In  his  own 
country’s  capital,  Santiago,  there  is  a  monument  in  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  a  beautiful  street  called  Avenida  ( Avenue )  Bernardo 
O’Higgins. 

Christ  of  the  Andes.  In  the  heart  of  the  Andes,  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  stands  a 
famous  statue  known  as  the  “Christ  of  the  Andes.”  It  stands 
on  the  mountain  13,780  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  was  here 
that  the  soldiers  of  San  Martin  first  stood  when  they  made 
their  famous  crossing  over  the  Andes  ( page  99 ) . 

About  fifty  years  ago  Argentina  and  Chile  decided  it  was 
time  to  establish  the  boundary  line  between  their  two  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Andes  mountains  lie  along  this  border  and  no 
definite  line  had  even  been  surveyed  over  their  high  peaks. 

Why  did  Chile  and  Argentina  build  the  "Christ  of  the  Andes’’.^ 

Burton  Holmes  from  Ewing  Galloway 


These  two  nations  set  a  fine  example  to  the  whole  world 
when  they  settled  this  question  by  peaceful  talks  rather 
than  by  war.  The  Christ  of  the  Andes  was  erected  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  peace  treaty  that  they  signed. 

On  the  great  day  when  the  statue  had  been  completed 
and  set  in  place,  special  committees  representing  both  coun¬ 
tries  met  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  Soldiers  from  both  coun¬ 
tries  stood  at  attention  facing  each  other.  The  Chileans 
stood  on  the  Argentine  soil.  The  Argentines  stood  on  the 
Chilean  soil.  Both  armies  fired  salutes  and  played  their  na¬ 
tional  anthems.  A  Mass  was  sung  and  speeches  were  made. 
One  of  the  speakers  that  day  said,  “Sooner  shall  these 
mountains  crumble  into  dust  than  Argentines  and  Chileans 
break  the  peace  sworn  at  the  feet  of  Christ  the  Redeemer.” 
This  saying  is  now  on  a  bronze  plaque  on  the  foot  of  the 
monument.  Many  people  who  visit  these  countries  today  go 
to  see  this  monument,  for  it  is  a  real  symbol  of  “Good 
Neighbors.” 


Things  to  Do  Together 

1.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  following: 

a.  “River  of  water”  within  the  ocean  (page  348). 

b.  “The  people  did  not  know  how  to  make  decisions  for  them¬ 

selves.  This  was  one  reason  why  they  were  defeated  by 
Pizarro’s  small  group  of  Spaniards”  (page  351). 

c.  “You  will  be  sitting  on  the  edge  of  your  seat  much  of  the 

way”  ( page  363 ) . 

d.  “White  collar”  jobs  ( page  384 ) . 

e.  “Step  back  into  history”  (page  387). 

f.  “With  more  good  customs  than  laws”  (page  393). 

g.  “Bolivia  is  giving  her  people  a  chance  to  learn  the  skills 

which  they  will  need  in  industry”  (page  400). 

h.  “Old”  mountains  (page  402). 

i.  “Company  stores”  (page  412). 

j.  Prices  are  low  and  “fixed”  ( page  412 ) . 
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2.  Select  one  of  these  ten  topics  to  read  about  in  the  encyclopedia. 

Remember  to  take  notes  properly. 

ocean  currents  irrigation  tin 

Panama  hats  Peruvian  cotton  nitrates 

quinine  guano  copper 

3.  Here  are  four  countries  and  four  activities.  Decide  which  activ¬ 
ity  could  best  be  done  with  which  country.  Appoint  four  committees 
to  carry  out  the  activities. 

Ecuador  A.  Make  a  moving  picture.  (See 

page  204. ) 

Peru  B.  Dramatize  important  events. 

(See  page  72. ) 

Bolivia  C.  Make  a  series  of  “peep  boxes.” 

( See  page  110. ) 

Chile  D.  Make  a  poster.  (See  page 

269.) 

4.  You  are  now  at  the  end  of  your  study  of  Latin  America.  How 
would  you  like  to  write  invitations  to  your  parents  and  friends  to 
come  to  a  program  about  these  countries? 

To  prepare  for  your  program,  you  need  to  complete  all  the  activi¬ 
ties  you  have  started— the  relief  map,  the  word  list,  the  museum,  the 
products’  display,  the  time  scroll,  and  any  picture  books  or  moving 
pictures  you  may  have  started.  You  will  need  to  decide  how  to  run 
your  quiz  program,  and  to  review  your  questions  so  the  class  will 
do  well.  Be  sure  to  include  many  why  and  how  questions  as  well  as 
what  questions.  (Perhaps  it  might  be  fun  to  ask  the  whole  audience 
to  take  part. )  You  will  need  to  decide  what  you  want  on  your  bulle¬ 
tin  board.  Perhaps  you  can  select  one  or  two  pupils  to  give  inter¬ 
esting  reports.  Then  there  could  be  some  riddles,  songs,  perhaps  a 
story,  or  some  short  dramatizations.  You  will,  of  course,  want  your 
“peep  boxes,”  travel  posters,  and  other  drawings  neatly  displayed. 
And  how  about  some  coconut  cookies  with  hot  cocoa  or  lemonade 
made  with  brown  sugar?  Be  sure  to  write  invitations  to  any  Latin 
Americans  who  live  in  your  neighborhood  to  be  guests  of  honor. 

Each  pupil  should  take  a  special  responsibility.  You  will  need 
pupils  to  greet  guests  and  seat  them.  Each  part  of  the  display  should 
have  a  “guide”  who  can  explain  it  and  answer  questions  about  it. 
You  will  need  a  program  announcer,  and  a  refreshment  committee. 
Every  part  of  your  program  should  be  carefully  planned. 
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Suggestions  for  a  Class  Quiz 


Answer  these  questions: 

1.  Why  is  the  coast  of  Peru  and  northern  Chile  a  desert? 

2.  What  is  an  ocean  current? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  elevation  on  climate? 

4.  Why  were  the  Incas  not  able  to  plan  well  for  themselves? 

5.  How  is  a  quipu  used? 

6.  How  was  Guayaquil  made  into  a  “healthy”  city? 

7.  What  have  the  people  in  the  tropics  done  to  help  keep  them¬ 
selves  comfortable  in  their  homes? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  “thin  air”?  What  effect  does  thin  air  have  on 
people? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  “home  industry”? 

10.  How  are  the  large  farms  different  from  the  small  farms  in 
these  countries? 

11.  Why  is  transportation  good  only  near  the  large  cities? 

12.  Why  does  Peru  have  conservation  laws  to  protect  the  birds  on 
the  islands  off  her  coast? 

13.  Why  are  Bolivia’s  mines  her  real  wealth? 

14.  Why  has  Chile  so  many  kinds  of  climate? 

15.  Why  has  Chile  a  smaller  Indian  population  today  than  Peru, 
Ecuador,  and  Bolivia? 

Do  these  things: 

1.  Name  and  locate  the  four  countries  of  the  west  coast  of  South 
America  and  their  capitals. 

2.  Have  a  group  tell  a  “relay”  story  of  the  life  of  the  Inca  Indians. 
One  person  starts  the  story  and  other  people  continue  it,  each  one 
taking  a  turn. 

3.  Describe  some  things  you  would  see  today  in  Guayaquil,  Quito 
Lima,  Cusco,  La  Paz,  or  Santiago.  Tell  which  things  are  modern  and 
which  are  old. 

4.  Tell  the  story  of  at  least  two  of  the  following  products:  tagua 
nuts,  balsa,  Panama  hats,  quinine,  guano,  tin,  or  copper.  On  a  map 
show  where  they  are  produced. 

5.  Describe  a  market  day.  (The  Huancayo  market  is  very  much 
like  the  market  in  any  mountain  town  in  the  Andes.) 

6.  Tell  a  good  story  about  llamas. 
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Books  You  Will  Enjoy  Reading 

Sky  High  in  Bolivia  by  Ruth  C.  Adams  (Heath). 

Gregorio  and  the  White  Llama  (Peru)  by  Laura  Bannon  (Whit¬ 
man). 

Quito  Express  (Ecuador)  by  Ludwig  Bemelmans  (Viking). 

The  Scarlet  Fringe  (Incas)  by  H.  C.  Fernald  and  E.  M.  Slo- 
combe  (Longmans). 

Poco  Goes  to  the  Fair  (Ecuador)  by  R.  C.  Gill  and  H.  L.  Hoke 
(Holt). 

The  Silver  Llama  by  A.  S.  Malkus  (Winston). 

The  Citadel  of  a  Hundred  Stairways  (Peru)  by  A.  S.  Malkus 
(Winston). 

At  the  Palace  Gates  (Peru)  by  H.  R.  Parish  (Viking). 

Sandalio  Goes  to  Town  (Chile)  by  Katherine  Pollock  (Scribner). 

Adventure  in  Peru  by  S.  Stark  (Messner). 

Chico  of  the  Andes  by  Christine  Von  Hagen  (Nelson). 

Treasure  of  the  Tortoise  Islands  (Ecuador)  by  V.  Von  Hagen  and 
I.  Hawkins  (Harcourt  Brace). 

Pan  American  Union:  The  Guano  Islands  of  Peru;  The  Araucanians 
(Chile);  The  Incas. 

West  Coast  Countries  at  a  Glance 
Ecuador 

Principal  Exports 

rice,  cacao,  coffee,  straw  hats, 
gold  dust,  bananas,  tagua  nuts, 
balsa  wood,  rubber 


1830— Independence  from  Co¬ 
lombia 

1908— Guayaquil-Quito  railroad 
finished 


Population  3,500,000 
Area  104,000  square  miles 

Capital  Quito  (pop.  180,- 

000) 

Important  events 

1534— Spanish  captured  Quito 
1809-1822— Fight  for  independ¬ 
ence  from  Spain 

1822-1830— Ecuador  part  of  Gran 
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Peru 


Principal  Exports 

Population  8,400,000  cotton,  sugar,  petroleum,  copper. 

Area  500,000  square  miles  gold,  lead,  wool 

Capital  Lima  (pop.  750,000) 

Important  events 

1522— Peru  discovered  by  Span¬ 
ish 

1531-1533— Conquest  by  Pizarro 

Bolivia 


1535— Lima  founded 

1824— Freedom  won  from  Spain 


Population  4,000,000 
Area  420,000  square  miles 

Capital  La  Paz  (pop.  320,- 

000) 

Important  events 

1535— F irst  permanent  settlement 
1545— Silver  mines  opened  at  Po- 
tosi 


Principal  Exports 

tin,  antimony,  silver,  lead,  tung¬ 
sten 


1825— Republic  of  Bolivia  pro¬ 
claimed 

1921-1925— Oil  production  began 


Chile 


Populatio7i  5,800,000 
Area  286,000  square  miles 

Capital  Santiago  (pop.  1,- 

125,000 ) 

Important  events 

1535— First  Spanish  arrived 
1540-1640— Battles  with  Arauca- 
nian  Indians 


Principal  Exports 

copper,  nitrate,  iodine,  beans, 
wool,  malt,  and  barley 


1810— Revolt  against  Spain 
1833— Constitution 
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Say  It  in  Spanish 

If  you  were  to  meet  someone  from  Latin  America,  would  you  like 
to  be  able  to  say  a  few  words  to  him?  If  he  came  from  Brazil,  you 
would  have  to  speak  Portuguese  to  him.  If  he  came  from  any  other 
Latin  American  country,  you  would  have  to  speak  Spanish  to  him. 
On  this  page  are  some  Spanish  phrases  which  would  help  you  to  make 
friends.  You  could  also  use  them  in  your  dramatizations  (page  72). 
After  each  Spanish  phrase  is  the  pronunciation.  Below  it  is  the 
English  meaning.  Perhaps  someone  you  know  who  speaks  Spanish 
will  give  you  more  words  and  phrases. 


Si  (se)  No  (no) 

Yes  No 

Por  favor,  (por  fa-v6r') 
Please. 

De  nada.  (da  na'da) 
You’re  welcome. 


Dispenseme.  (de-spen'sa-ma) 
Pardon  me,  or,  excuse  me. 

Pase  usted.  (pa'sa  ob-stUh') 
Go  ahead,  or,  come  in. 

En  casa.  (eng  ka'sa) 

At  home. 


Buenos  dias,  senor,  sehorita,  sehora  (bwa'nos  de'as  sa-nyor') 
Good  morning,  sir,  miss,  madam. 


^Como  esta  usted? 
How  are  you? 


(ko'mo  es-ta'  oo-stUh') 


Muy  bien,  gracias.  (moo'e  be-en'  gra'se-as) 

Very  well,  thank  you. 

^Que  tal?  (ka  tal) 

How’s  everything? 

Sin  novedad.  (se  nb'Y^-tJmth) 

Same  as  always. 

Hasta  mahana.  (iis'ta  ma-nya'na) 

See  you  tomorrow,  or,  until  tomorrow. 

No  comprendo.  (no  kom-pren'do) 

I  do  not  understand. 

^Como  se  llama  usted?  (ko'mo  sa  lya'ma  do-ste^/i') 
What  is  your  name? 

Me  llamo  Pedro,  (ma  lyii'mo  pa'^/iro) 

My  name  is  Peter. 

Con  mucho  gusto,  (kon  mdb'cho  gdb'sto) 

Gladly. 
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Index 

This  index  will  help  you  locate  information  about  particular 
places,  people,  and  subjects  treated  in  Living  in  Latin 
America.  The  number  following  each  entry  in  the  index  will 
show  you  on  what  pages  to  look  for  material  about  it. 

The  pronunciations  in  the  index  will  help  you  say  the  words 
correctly.  Say  each  letter  in  the  pronunciation  as  you  would 
say  it  in  the  word  in  the  following  key.*  Be  careful  to  stress  the 
syllables  that  have  accent  marks  (').  Where  both  a  Spanish  and 
an  English  pronunciation  of  a  word  are  in  general  use,  you  will 
find  a  second  pronunciation  marked  Span. 


a 

ate 

V 

0 

not 

i 

join 

a 

cat 

A 

0 

A 

or 

th 

thin 

a 

far 

U 

unit 

th 

then 

d 

sofd 

U 

cut 

zh 

measure,  a^ure 

e 

eve 

00 

noon 

s 

sing 

w 

e 

end,  where 

00 

foot 

z 

rose,  2ebra 

e 

writer,  her 

oi 

com 

ch 

chin 

I 

bite 

ou 

out 

sh 

shine,  machine 

V 

1 

pm 

y 

yet 

ii 

Ger.  fiir,  Fr.  lune 

0 

no 

g 

go 

n 

means  the  vowel 

before  it  has  a  nasal 

sound:  Sao  Paulo 

(souii  pou'loo) 

agriculture 

315, 

321 

-324,  338,  365,  402, 

bananas,  148, 

155- 

159, 

178, 

404, 

408 

180,  192,  216, 

224, 

227,  231, 

coffee. 

148 

,  178,  184,  187,  191, 

246,  257,  365 

224, 

227 

,  229,  231,  246,  257, 

beans,  184,  224, 

381 

286- 

-293, 

315,  365 

cacao  (kd-ka'o). 

148, 

165- 

-167, 

corn,  • 

46, 

122,  130,  178,  184, 

192,  210,  227, 

231, 

257, 

295, 

187, 

224^ 

,  227,  257,  315,  322, 

365 

372 

cactus,  14,  130,  365 

cotton 

,  127 

224,  229,  246,  327, 

cattle,  43,  53, 

127, 

148, 

183, 

365, 

380 

-381,  399 

187,  220,  246, 

250, 

259, 

267, 

early  days. 

43,  53,  66,83,  84,119 

*The  pronunciation  key  used  in  this  book  is  an  adaptation  of  that  used  in  the 
Winston  Dictionaiy  for  Schools,  The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadelphia. 
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government,  96-97 
health,  335 
houses,  323,  326 
Indians,  320,  322 
industries,  321,  327 
pampas,  318,  321-326 
Patagonia,  327 
people,  323 
recreation,  321,  325 
trade,  320 

transportation,  319,  322,  328- 
330,  332,  334 

Arica  (a-re'ka),  Chile,  398 
asphalt,  232 

Asuncion  (a'soon-syon'),  Para¬ 
guay,  318,  342 

Atahualpa,  (a'ta-wal'pa),  63,  65 
Aztecs  (az'teks),  47,  48,  119-120 


grains,  127,  148,  257,  322-323, 
338,  386,  408 

henequen  (hen'd-km),  184- 
manioc  (man'i-6c),  162, 224, 365 
mate  (ma'ta),  326,  342 
mountains,  17 
pampas,  321-326 
papaya,  178 
plains,  17,  18 

rice,  187,  227,  229,  365,  381 
sheep,  130,  327,  338,  365,  386, 
394,  402 
sisal,  224 

sugar,  148,  187,  210-214,  216, 
220,  224,  227,  229,  231,  246, 
257,  315,  327,  365,  380 
tobacco,  216,  227,  229,  231, 
246,  365 
tomatoes,  231 

tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 
136,  148,  177,  195,  224,  227, 
229,  231,  246,  257,  275,  295, 
327,  386,  408 

airways,  see  transportation 
Almagro  (al-ma'gro),  59-66 
alpaca,  388 
altitude,  11,  257,  384 
aluminum,  see  minerals 
Amazon  (am'd-zon)  River,  15,  17, 
65,  237,  275-278,  303-310 
Americans,  definition  of,  3-5 
Anglo-Americans,  3 
Indians,  4-5 
Latin  Americans,  3-4 
Andes  (an'dcz)  Mountains,  16, 347 
Argentina  (iir'jdn-te'nd),  318-335 
agriculture,  321,  322,  323,  324, 
327 

cities,  319-321,  327 
climate,  327 
education,  335 
exploration,  328 
food,  326 
gauchos,  319,  325 


Bahamas  (bd-ha'mdz),  42,  208, 
229-231 

Bahia  (ba-e'd),  Brazil,  361 
Balboa  (b^-bo'd),  Vasco  Nunez 
de,  54-58 

Balboa,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  203 
balsa  wood,  see  forest  products 
bamboo,  see  forest  products 
bananas,  see  agriculture 
Barranquilla  (bar'ran-ke'yii),  Co¬ 
lombia,  243 

Belem  (be-lem'),  Brazil,  293 
Belo  Horizonte  (be'16-re-z6n'td), 
Brazil,  310-311 

Belterra  (bel-ter'ra),  Brazil,  293- 
303 

Bogota  (bo-go-tii'), Colombia,  239 
Bolivar  (bo-Ie'viir),  Simon,  88- 
94,  240,  356 

Bolivia  (bo-liv'i-d),  347-349,  352, 
393-400 
altitude,  393 
cities,  393-394 
education,  400 
Indians,  394 
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industries,  395-396,  399-400 
minerals,  396 
people,  394 
recreation,  394 

Bonifacio  (bon-i-fa'se-o),  Jose, 
102-105 

brazier  (bra'zhdr),  81 
Brazil  (brd-zilO,  272-315 
agriculture,  272,  275,  286-293, 
295,  306,  315 

Amazon  River,  15,  17,  65,  237, 
275-278,  303,  310 
'  cities,  275,  282-286,  293-295 
clothing,  286 
education,  307 

exploration,  69,  275-277,  282 
food,  274,  313 

forest  products,  272,  286,  293, 
295-296,  298-303 
government,  103-105,  272, 278- 
280,  283 

health,  280-281,  306 
houses,  274,  282,  284,  288,  293, 
300-301,  305,  306 
Indians,  277,  298-299,  304-306 
industries,  286-288,  312-313 
jungle,  309-310 
minerals,  272,  278-279,  310-312 
people,  272-275,  301 
recreation,  285,  301 
snake  farm,  280-281 
transportation,  272,  282,  284, 
288,  293,  303-304,  313-315 
Brazil  nuts,  see  forest  products 
British  exploration  and  colonies, 
3,  33,  87,  145,  208,  229-232, 
267-268,  278,  279,  290,  302 
British  Guiana,  268 
British  Honduras,  145 
Buenaventura  (bwa'na-ven-too'- 
ra),  Colombia,  243 
Buenos  Aires  (bwa'nds  er'iz; 
Syan.  bwa'nos  I'res),  Argen¬ 
tina,  85,  318,  319-321 


Cabo  Gracias  a  Dios  (ka'bo  gra'- 
se-as  a  de'os),  189 
Cabral  (kd-bral'),  275 
cacao,  see  agriculture 
cactus,  see  agriculture 
Cali  (ka'le),  Colombia,  243 
Callao  (ka-ya'o),  Peru,  87 
canals 

Nicaragua,  187,  201 
Panama,  26,  58,  194,  199-203 
Caracas  (kd-ra'kds),  Venezuela, 
254 

Caribbean  (kd-rib'e-dn)  Sea,  34 
carnauba  wax,  see  forest  products 
Cartagena  (kar'td-je'nd),  Colom¬ 
bia,  49,  54,  242 
cattle,  see  agriculture 
Cayenne  (ki'en),  French  Guiana, 
268 

Central  America,  145-207 
agriculture,  148,  150-151 
bamboo,  163-164 
bananas,  155-159 
cacao,  165-166 
coconuts,  160-161 
customs,  153,  154 
education,  147 
exploration,  45 
food,  154 

government,  145,  146 
houses,  150,  158 
Indians,  169-173 
industries,  151 
jungles,  151-152 
mahogany,  167-168 
manioc,  162 
minerals,  149 
mountains,  148-150 
trade,  146,  152-153 
transportation,  146-150 
volcanoes,  150-151 
chicle,  see  forest  products 
Chihuahua  (chi-wa'wa),  Mexico, 
127 
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Chile  (chil'e),  347-354,  400-414 
agriculture,  403-404,  408 
cities,  405-408 
climate,  400-401 
education,  409 
exploration,  65,  100,  347 
government,  97,  100,  404,  412 
houses,  405,  407,  408 
Indians,  405 
industries,  408-412 
minerals,  409,  410-411 
people,  400,  402-405,  406-407, 
411-412 
trade,  403-404 
transportation,  404 
Christ  of  the  Andes,  413-414 
Christmas 

Colombia,  243-245 
Mexico,  138-139 

Ciudad  Trujillo  (su-dad'  troo- 
he'yo),  Dominican  Republic, 
226 

climate,  10-14 
altitude,  11,  17 
equator,  11,  148 
rainfall,  13-14,  250 
seasons,  13-14,  237 
winds,  12 
clothing 
Brazil,  286 

Central  America,  158-159 
Ecuador,  376-377 
Mayan  Indians,  171 
Mexico,  130 

coconuts,  see  forest  products 
coffee,  see  agriculture 
Colombia  (kd-lum'be-d),  236-249 
agriculture,  246 
Christmas,  243-245 
cities,  240-243 
colonial  period,  238-240 
education,  236,  240 
“El  Dorado’’  (Golden  Man), 
238 


exploration,  54,  65,  238-240 
forest  products,  246 
government,  240,  245,  246 
houses,  241-242 
industries,  248-249 
llanos,  237 

minerals,  238,  245-246,  249 
mountains,  237 
people,  240 
Quesada,  238-239 
recreation,  243 
seasons,  237 

transportation,  236,  241,  243, 
247-248 

Colon  (ko-lon'),  Panama,  197- 
198 

colonial  period,  75-110 
Columbus,  Christopher,  5,  33,  34, 
36,  38-45,  179,  189,  208,  219- 
220,  227,  236,  298 
Comay agua  (ko-ma-ya'gwa),  Hon¬ 
duras,  179 

communication,  19-20,  107,  172- 
173,  332-334 
compass,  41-42 

conquistadores  (kon-kes'ta-dor'- 
es;  Eng.  kon-kwis'td-dorz),  327 
conservation,  132-133,  297,  369, 
391 

copper,  see  minerals 
copra,  161 
corn,  see  agriculture 
Cortes  (kor-tez';  Span,  kor-tes'), 
Hernando,  46-53,  61,  126,  127, 
165,  298 

Costa  Rica  (kos'td  re'kd),  190- 
193 

cotton,  see  agriculture 
Creoles  (kre'olz),  84,  96 
Cristobal  (kris-to'bdl),  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  203 
Cuba  (ku'bd),  215-218 
discovery,  42 
government,  217-218 
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recreation,  216 
settlement,  46,  208-209 
Cuenca  (kwen'ka),  Ecuador,  367 
Cusco  (koos'ko),  Peru,  63,  65, 
349,  354,  386-388 

da  Gama,  Vasco,  36 
Darien  (dar-yen'),  Colombia,  54, 
56 

density  of  population,  6 
diamonds,  see  minerals 
Diaz  (de'ds),  Bartholemew,  68 
Dom  Pedro  II  (dom  pa'^/iro),  105 
Dominican  (dd-min'i-kdn)  Re¬ 
public,  42,  208,  219,  223,  225- 
227 

Dutch  exploration  and  colonies, 
3,  33,  87,  208,  255,  267-268, 
278,  279,  290 

Dutch  Guiana  (see  also  Surinam), 
3,  268 


earthquakes,  79 

Ecuador  (ek'wd-dor),  347-349, 
355,  357,  362,  365,  366,  368, 
369,  379,  380 
agriculture,  365 
Bolivar,  94,  100 
cities,  355-357,  362-364 
clothing,  376 
exploration,  60 
food,  372-373 

forest  products,  358-361,  362, 
368 

government,  366,  378-379 
health,  357 

houses,  357,  364,  365,  373-375 
Indians,  369-379 
industries,  365-369,  371 
Panama  hats,  367-368 
people,  357,  359,  364 
San  Martin,  94,  100 
trade,  377 


education 

Argentina,  335 
Aztec,  124-125 
Brazil,  307 
Bolivia,  400 
Central  America,  147 
Colombia,  236,  240 
colonial,  82,  90,  91,  95,  98,  195- 
196 

Costa  Rica,  190-191 
Dom  Pedro  II,  105 
Guatemala,  177 
Haiti,  225 
Mayans,  172-173 
Mexico,  129-130,  140-142 
Nicaragua,  188 
Peru,  384 
Puerto  Rico,  228 
Venezuela,  91,  256-258 
El  Dorado  (el  dor-a'do),  238 
El  Salvador  (el  sal'vd-dor),  182- 
185 

emeralds,  see  minerals 
English,  see  British 
equator,  11,  148,  348 
Esmeraldas  (es-mer-al'das),  Ec¬ 
uador,  361 

estancia  (es-tan'sya),  326 
exploration 
Argentina,  328 
Brazil,  275-277,  282 
Central  America,  45 
Colombia,  238-239 
Columbus,  33,  39-45 
Cortes,  46-53 
Dutch,  33 
English,  33 
French,  33 
Hispaniola,  220,  226 
Mexico,  46-58 
Norsemen,  33 

Pan  American  Highway,  23 
Pizarro,  59-66 
Portugal,  32-33 
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preparation  for,  69 
purposes,  32,  36-37 
reports,  38 
rivers,  15 
Spain,  33 

Venezuela,  238,  251-252 

family  life 

Argentina,  323 
Amazon,  303 
Brazil,  272-275,  301 
city,  6-8,  81 
colonial,  80-82,  87 
country,  8 
Cuba,  215-216 
Dominican  Republic,  226 
Ecuador,  369-379 
Venezuela,  252,  257,  263-265 
food 

Argentina,  326 
Aztec,  122 
bamboo,  163 
bananas,  155-159 
Brazil,  274-275,  313 
cacao,  165-166 
Central  America,  154 
coconuts,  160-161 
colonial,  37,  44,  83,  84,  99,  239 
Ecuador,  372-373 
gaucho,  324-326 
Guatemala,  177-178 
manioc,  162-163 
mate,  326 
Mexico,  115-117 
Paraguay,  342 
Venezuela,  257,  261,  264 
Fordlandia,  Brazil,  303 
forest  products 
balsa  wood,  362 
bamboo,  163-164 
Brazil  nuts,  296 
carnauba  (kar-nou'bd)  wax, 
295 

cacao,  165,  166,  295 


chicle,  178 
coconuts,  160-161 
kapok,  295-296 
mahogany,  167-168,  181,  295 
medicines,  306 
quebracho  (ka-bra'cho),  295 
quinine,  295,  368-369 
rubber,  214,  286,  298-303 
tagua  (ta'gwii)  nuts,  358-361 
tonka  beans,  259-262 
freedom,  87-88 
Bolivar,  88-94 
San  Martin,  95-102 
Bonifacio,  102-105 
French  exploration  and  colonies, 
3,  33,  74,  87,  208,  220-221,  267- 
268,  278,  279,  289 
French  Guiana,  3,  268 

gauchos  (gou'choz),  319,  325 
Georgetown,  British  Guiana,  268 
Good  Neighbor  Policy,  20,  28-30, 
110,  113 
government 

Argentina,  96-97 
Aztec,  119-120,  123. 

Bolivia,  397 

Brazil,  103,  105,  272,  278-280, 
283 

Central  America,  145-146 
Chile,  100,  404 
Colombia,  245-246 
colonial,  43-46,  53,  74-79,  84- 
88,  91, 106-107 
concessions  to  foreigners,  108 
Costa  Rica,  193 
Cuba,  217-218 
Ecuador,  378-379 
El  Salvador,  185 
Guatemala,  174 
Haiti,  225 
Hispaniola,  220-221 
Honduras,  181 
Inca,  62-65,  351 
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independence,  74-75,  87-88, 
94,  100,  105-109,  220-221 
Mexico,  53,  129-130,  133,  136 
Nicaragua,  189 
Panama,-  58,  195 
Paraguay,  339 
Peru,  62,  66,  94,  97,  100 
problems  of,  106-109 
Puerto  Rico,  227-229 
Uruguay,  336 

Venezuela,  88-89,  90-93,  250, 
255,  259 

Gran  Chaco  (gran  cha'ko),  17, 
318,  327-328,  342 
Granada  (grd-na'dd),  Nicaragua, 
188 

guano  (gwa'no),  390-391 
guanaco  (gwa-na'ko),  388 
Guatemala  (gwa'td-ma'ld),  174- 
178 

food,  177-178 
houses,  175-176 
Indians,  176 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  174 
Guayaquil  (gwa'ya-keP),  Ecua¬ 
dor,  355-357 

Guayas  (gwa'yas)  River,  61,  357- 
358 

Guiana  (ge-a'nd),  267-268 
Guiana  Highlands,  250,  267-268 

hacienda  (ha'si-en'dd),  381 
Haiti  (ha'te),  42,  74,  208,  219, 
224-225 

Havana  (hd-van'd) ,  Cuba,  215-2 16 
health 

Argentina,  335 
Brazil,  280-281,  306 
Central  America,  151 
colonial,  77,  79,  83,  209 
Ecuador,  357 
Hispaniola,  223,  225,  226 
lowlands,  84 

Panama  Canal  Zone,  199-200 


Paraguay,  341 
Peruvian  balsam,  184-185 
Puerto  Rico,  228 
Venezuela,  250 
henequen,  see  agriculture 
highways,  see  transportation 
Hispaniola  (his'pdn-yo'ld),  42,  44, 
54,  208,  209,  219-227 
Honduras  (hon-ddbr'ds),  179-181 
horses,  43,  44.  220 
houses 

Argentina,  323,  326 
Aztec,  119,  122 

Brazil,  274,  282,  284-285,  288, 
293,  300-301,  304-306 
Central  America,  150-158 
Chile,  412 
Colombia,  241-242 
colonial,  80-81 
Costa  Rica,  191-192,  193 
country,  8,  160-161,  163-164 
Dominican  Republic,  226 
Ecuador,  357,  360,  364,  365, 
373 

Guatemala,  175-176 
Haiti,  224 

Mexico,  114-115,  131-132 
Nicaragua,  188 
Panama,  195,  196 
Peru,  384 
Uruguay,  336 
Venezuela,  250,  259-261 
wet  lands,  13 

Huancayo  (\van-ka'yo),  Peru,  384- 
386 

Humboldt  (hum'bolt)  Current, 
347-348,  381 

Indians 

Amazon,  277,  298-299,  304- 
306 

Andes,  348 
Argentina,  321-322 
Atahualpa,  63 
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Aztec,  47,  48,  118-126 
Bolivia,  394 
Brazil,  321 

Central  America,  169-173 
Chile,  402-405 
Colombia,  54,  238-239 
colonial  times,  42,  43,  46-52, 
54,  63-66 
Costa  Rica,  193 
Ecuador,  364,  365 
government,  44,  84 
Guatemala,  176-177 
Guiana,  267 
health,  83 
Hispaniola,  220 
Inca,  62,  63,  349-354,  364 
Mayan,  47,  48,  169-173 
Mexico,  47,  115,  118-126 
Montezuma,  47-53 
Otavalo,  369-379 
Panama,  195 
Paraguay,  339 
Patagonian,  70-71 
Puerto  Rico,  227 
reservations,  5 
Venezuela,  250,  338 
West  Indies,  209 
work,  179 

‘Indies,”  32,  36,  37,  59,  68 

industry 

Argentina,  327 
Bolivia,  395-396,  399-400 
Brazil,  286,  288,  312-313 
Central  America,  151,  213-214 
Chile,  408-409 
Colombia,  248-249 
colonial,  84 

concessions  to  foreigners,  108 
Ecuador,  365-369 
home,  366-370,  379,  394 
Mexico,  127-130,  135 
new  industries,  27 
Panama,  197 
Puerto  Rico,  229 


sugar  (use  of),  214 
transportation,  20,  23 
Uruguay,  338 

Venezuela,  250,  251,  255-257 
interdependence,  18,  20,  24,  26, 
129-130,  155,  159,  165-167, 
184,  189,  190,  195,  210,  212, 
214,  217-218,  223,  230,  232, 
246,  249,  287,  298-300,  302- 
303,  321,  327,  374,  397-398,  414 
Iquitos  (e-ke'tos),  Brazil,  293 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  14,  54,  56- 
58,  85 

Jamaica  (jd-ma'kd),  45,  208-209 
Jipijapa  (he'pe-ha'-pa),  Ecuador, 
367 

jungle,  5, 23,  56, 151-152, 195, 309 


kapok,  see  forest  products 
“know-how,”  9-10,  29-30,  108, 
340 

Lake  Maracaibo  (mar'd-ki'bo), 
250 

Lake  Nicaragua,  187,  188 
Lake  Titicaca  (te'te-ka'ka),  349 
land  ownership 

Argentina,  322,  326 
Brazil,  278,  322,  326 
Central  America,  153,  173 
Chile,  408 
Colombia,  240,  246 
Costa  Rica,  193 
Dominican  Republic,  226 
Ecuador,  62,  371 
Haiti,  224 
Hispaniola,  44 
Jamaica,  231 
Mexico,  53,  133 
Nicaragua,  187 
Panama,  195-196 
Peru,  62,  66 
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Puerto  Rico,  227 
Uruguay,  338 
Venezuela,  90 
West  Indies,  209-210 
languages,  3-5,  34,  221,  224,  230, 
273 

La  Paz  (la  pas'),  Bolivia,  393 
La  Plata  (la  pla'ta)  River,  318 
Leeward  Islands,  208 
Leon  (le-on'),  Nicaragua,  188 
Lima  (le'md),  Peru,  61,  66,  100, 
381-383 

llamas  (la'mdz;  Span,  ya'mas, 
lya'mas),  58,  387-388 
llanos  (la'noz;  Span,  ya'nos,  lya'- 
nos),  17,  237,  250,  258-259 

Machu  Picchu  (ma'choo  pe'- 
choo),  386-387 

Magdalena  (mag'da-le'na)  River, 
15,  237-238 

Magellan  (md-jel'dn),  Fernando 
de,  37,  67-72,  327 
mahogany,  see  forest  products 
Managua  (ma-na'gwa),  Nicara¬ 
gua,  188 

Manaus  (ma-nous'),  Brazil,  293, 
300-303 

manioc,  see  agriculture 
Manta  (man'ta),  Ecuador,  361 
map  makers,  41-42,  67-68 
Maracaibo  (mar'd-ki'bo),  Vene¬ 
zuela,  235 
markets,  see  trade 
mate,  see  agriculture 
Mayan  Indians,  see  Indians 
Mendoza  (men-do'sa),  Argentina, 
328,  331 

mestizos,  84,  96,  114,  153 
Mexico  (mek'si-ko),  113-142 
agriculture,  127,  130,  136 
Christmas  j  138-139 
clothing,  130 
colonial,  53 


conservation,  132-133 
education,  129-130,  140-141 
exploration,  46-58 
food,  115-117 

government,  53,  129-130,  133 
136 

houses,  114-115,  131-132 
independence,  133 
Indians,  47,  115,  118-126 
industry,  127-130,  135 
land  ownership,  53,  133 
minerals,  134-135 
oil,  136 

people,  114-115 
recreation,  138-139 
silver,  135 
trade,  128 

transportation,  113,  133,  135 
volcanoes,  134 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,  48,  118- 
119,  127-128 
minerals 

aluminum,  267 
copper,  53,  410-412 
diamonds,  267,  279,  310-311 
emeralds,  62,  239-240,  246 
exports,  19,  243 
gold,  43,  46,  47,  48,  54,  56,  58, 
61,  62,  63,  65,  122,  126,  134, 
179,  180,  209,  238-239,  245, 
267,  279,  310 

iron,  134,  257,  310-312,  340 
nitrate,  400,  409 
silver,  62,  65,  134,  135 
tin,  53,  134,  396-398 
Miranda  (me-ran'da),  91-92 
Montecristi  (mon'te-kres'te),  Ec¬ 
uador,  367 

Monterrey  (mon'td-ra'),  Mexico, 
135 

Montevideo  (mon'td-vi-da'o),  Uru¬ 
guay,  318,  337 

Montezuma  (mon'td-zoo'md),  47- 
50 
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Moors,  76 

mountains,  11-12,  16-17,  24,  134, 
135,  146,  148-150,  237,  347 

Nassau  (nas'6),  Bahamas,  229- 
230 

Negroes,  84,  85,  209,  213,  220- 
224,  252 

New  Granada  (grd-na'dd),  239 
Nicaragua  (nik'd-ra'gwa),  186- 
189 

Norsemen,  33 

O’Higgins,  Bernardo,  98,  412-413 
oil,  136,  232,  236,  243,  245,  251, 
255-257,  383 

Orellana  (6-ra-ya'na;  6-re-lya'na), 
277 

Organization  of  American  States, 
28-30 

Orinoco  (o're-no'-ko)  River,  15, 
17,  44,  238,  250 

Otavalo  (o-ta-va'lo)  River,  *369 

Pacific  Ocean,  54,  56,  71 
pampas  (pam'pas),  17,  318,  321- 
326,  337-338 

Panama  (pan'd-ma),  194-199 
Panama  Canal,  26,  194,  199-203 
Panama  City,  Panama,  58,  197- 
198 

Panama  hats,  366-368 
Panama,  Isthmus  of,  14,  54,  56- 
58,  85  ' 

Pan  American  Highway,  22-23, 
150,  186-187,  193 
Pan  American  Union,  29 
papaya,  see  agriculture 
Paraguay  (par'd-  gwU;  par'd- 
gwa'),  318,  339-342 
Paraguay  River,  15,  17,  318 
Paramaribo  (par'd-mar'i-bo),  Su¬ 
rinam,  268 

Parana  (pa'ra-na')  River,  15,  17 


Patagonia  (pat'd-go'm-d),  70-71, 
327 

Pedro  (pa'^Aro),  103-105 
people 

American,  3-5 
Creoles,  84,  96 
mestizos,  84,  96,  114,  153 
Mexican,  114-115 
Hindus,  231 
Indians,  see  Indians 
Peru  (pd-rob'),  347-354,  380-391 
agriculture,  380-381 
Bolivar,  93-94 
cities,  381-382 
early  stories,  60 
education,  384-386 
government,  100 
guano,  390-391 
houses,  381-382,  384 
Inca  ruins,  386-387 
llamas,  387-388 
minerals,  383 
trade,  382,  384 
transportation,  383 
Peruvian  balsam,  184-185 
petroleum,  see  oil 
Pinzon  (pen-son'),  275 
Pitch  Lake,  232 

Pizarro  (pi-zar'o),  Francisco,  59- 
66,  238,  277,  393 
plains,  17 

Ponce  de  Leon  (pons  dd  le'dn; 
Span,  pon'sa  da  la-6n'),  220, 
227 

Port-au-Prince  (p6r'-to-prahs'), 
Haiti,  225 

Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  231 
Porto  Bello  (por'to  bel'o),  Pana¬ 
ma,  85 

Portuguese  exploration  and  colo¬ 
nies,  34-36,  39,  74-76,  88,  102- 
105,  275-277 

Prince  Henry  the  Navigator,  32, 
67-68 
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Puerto  Rico  (pwer'to  re'ko),  208, 
209,  227-229 

Pun  to  Fijo  (poon'to  fe'ho),  Vene¬ 
zuela,  255-256 

quebracho,  see  forest  products 
Queen  Isabel,  29-45 
Quesada,  Jimenez  de,  (he-ma'- 
nes  da  ka-sa'^/ia),  238-239 
quinine,  see  forest  products 
Quipu  (ke'poo),  352 
Quito  (ke'to),  Ecuador,  63,  78, 
354,  362-364 

railroads,  see  transportation 
rainfall,  12-14 

Recife  (re-se'fe),  Brazil,  275,  293- 
294 

recreation 

Argentina,  321,  335 
Bahamas,  229-230 
Brazil,  285,  301 
Central  America,  153-154 
Chile,  402 
Colombia,  243 
colonial,  81,  82 
Cuba,  216 
El  Salvador,  182 
Mexico,  138-139 
Uruguay,  337 
Venezuela,  264,  265 
religion,  76,  82 
resources,  9-10 
climate,  10-14 
development  of,  18,  30 
land,  16-17 
products,  17-18 
rivers,  15 

Rio  de  la  Plata  (re'o  da  la  pla'ta), 
17,  318 

Rio  de  Janeiro  (re'o  da  ja-ner'o; 
re'oo  da  zhd-ne'roo),  Brazil, 
275,  282-286 


rivers,  14-15 

Rosario  (ro-sa'ryo),  Argentina, 
322-323 

rubber,  see  forest  products 
salt,  240-245 

Salvador  (sal'vd-dor),  Brazil,  275, 
295 

San  Jose  (san  ho-se'),  Costa  Rica, 
193 

San  Juan  (san  hwan'),  Puerto 
Rico,  227 

San  Martin  (san  mar-ten'),  Jose 
de,  94-102,  356 

San  Miguel  (san  mi-gel';  Span. 

san  me-gal'),  Peru,  62,  63,  66 
San  Salvador  (san  sal'vd-dor),  El 
Salvador,  33,  41,  182,  208 
Santa  Marta  (san'td  mar'td), 
Colombia,  238 

Santiago  (san'te-a'go),  Cuba,  47 
Santiago,  Chile,  405-407 
Santo  Domingo  (san'to  dd-ming'- 
go),  Dominican  Republic,  44, 
225-226 

Santos  (sahn'tobs),  Brazil,  288 
Sao  Francisco  (souh  fran-ses'koo), 
15 

Sao  Paulo  (souh  pou'lbb),  Brazil, 
275,  287-288 
science,  10,  29-30 
agriculture,  107,  150,  181,  212, 
258,  259,  290,  323-324,  331 
air,  364,  394 
bananas,  157 
building,  169-170 
calendar,  173 
cattle,  187 

communication  19-20,  334 
compass,  41-42 
fish,  309 

health,  148,  151,  180,  192,  199- 
200,  306,  357 
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interdependence,  391 
machinery,  107,  411 
maps,  G7-68 
ocean  currents,  347-348 
people,  14 
refrigeration,  322 
rubber,  298,  303 
seasons,  13-14,  69,  237 
settlements,  early,  34,  43,  44,  60- 
62,  65,  76-84,  279-280 
sheep,  see  agriculture 
silver,  see  minerals 
sisal,  see  agriculture 
snake  farm,  280-281 
De  Soto,  Hernando,  62,  63 
Spanish  in  Latin  America 
colonies,  74,  88 
Columbus,  39-45 
Cortes,  46-53 
division  of  New  World,  36 
exploration,  34-35,  45,  53,  57, 
66,  75-76 
Magellan,  67-72 
Pizarro,  59-66 
purposes,  75-76 
routes,  33-36 

Spanish  American  War,  218 
sugar,  see  agriculture 
Surinam  (sobr'i-nam),  3,  268 

tagua  nuts,  see  forest  products 
Tampico  (tam-pe'ko),  Mexico,  136 
Taxco  (tas'ko),  Mexico,  135 
Tegucigalpa  (te-goo'se-gal'pd), 
Honduras,  179 
temperature,  11 

Tenochtitlan  (ta-noch'tc-tlan') , 
Mexico,  48-49 

Tierra  del  Fuego  (tyer'ra  del 
fwa'go),  Chile,  70 
time 

belts,  14-15 
standard,  15 
tin,  see  minerals 


tobacco,  see  agriculture 
tomatoes,  see  agriculture 
tonka  bean,  see  forest  products 
Torreon  (tor-re-on'),  Mexico,  127 
tortoise  shell,  185 
Toussaint  TOuverture  (tob'san' 
loo-ver-tur'),  221-223 
trade 

Argentina,  320 
Aztec,  122-123 
bananas,  155 

Brazil,  283-284,  300,  307,  311- 
313,  319-320 
British,  87,  382 
cacao,  165 

Central  America,  146,  152-153 
Chile,  403-404 
coffee,  184,  293 
Colombia,  236,  248-249 

27,  32,  33,  42,  45,  47, 
85-87,  107-108,  110 
Dominican  Republic,  227 
Dutch,  87 

Ecuador,  361,  367-368,  371, 
377-378 
French,  87 
Guatemala,  176 
Inca,  349-350 
‘Tndies,’^  32-33 
Jamaica,  231 
Mexico,  128 
mountains,  17 
Nicaragua,  186 
oil,  255 
Panama,  196 
Panama  Canal,  26 
Pan  American  Highway,  22 
Paraguay,  339 
Peru,  66,  382,  385 
Puerto  Rico,  229 
roads,  20 
routes,  32-33 
sugar,  210,  212,  214 
transportation,  20,  24-25 
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United  States,  18 
values,  56,  69 
Venezuela,  258,  262 

transportation 

airways,  26,  241,  243,  247,  252- 
253,  256,  293,  315,  334 
highways,  8,  13,  44,  17,  20-23, 
32,  34,  77,  85-86,  113,  123, 
133,  146,  170,  176,  180,  183, 

186,  192,  196-197,  225,  226, 

241,  246,  248,  249,  252,  267, 

284,  313,  319,  328-330,  332, 

334,  342,  353 

railways,  24-25,  248,  249,  267, 
288,  313-315,  322,  332-334, 
365 

waterways,  15,  26,  32,  85-86, 
236,  243,  248,  249,  252,  255, 
267,  282,  288,  293,  303-304, 
330,  332,  357 

Trinidad  (trin'd-dM),  44,  208, 
231 

Tuxpan  (toos'pan),  Mexico,  136 

Uruguay  (ur'd-gwi';  ur'd-gwa'), 
318,  336-338 

Uruguay  River,  318 

Valparaiso  (val'pd-ri'zo),  Chile, 
407M08 

Venezuela  (ven-d-zwe'ld;  Span. 
ve-ne-swa'la),  236,  237,  250- 
252, 254-259,  263-266 
agriculture,  250-260 


cities,  254 
climate,  250 
education,  256-258 
exploration,  238-239,  251-252 
food,  257,  261,  264 
forest  products,  250,  259-262 
government,  250,  255,  258 
health,  250 

houses,  250,  254,  260-261 
Indians,  250,  338 
llanos,  250,  258-259 
minerals,  250,  251,  257 
oil,  251,  255-257 
people,  252,  257,  263-265 
recreation,  264-265 
tonka  beans,  259-262 
transportation,  236,  252-253, 
255,  259 

Vera  Cruz  (ver'd  krobz'),  Mexico, 
48,  136 

vicuna  (vi-kdbn'yd),  388 
volcanoes,  53,  134,  150-151,  182, 
187 

West  Indies,  208-235 
winds,  12 

Windward  Islands,  208 

Xochimilco  (so'che-mel'ko), 
Mexico,  129 

Yucatan  (u'kd-tan'),  Mexico,  47 
zones,  10-11 
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Living  in  Latin  America, 


